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LEAVES BY THE WAYSIDE.—No. II. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Wuorvern has visited the dainty little city of 
Portland, reclining between its hills, and looking 
off upon its hundred isles, has not failed to observe 
the unusual air of thrift and enterprise so strangely 
contrasting with its verdant and placid country- 
like aspect. It is a place offering few inducements 
to the foreign emigrant, who merely uses it as a 
thoroughfare to other and larger cities, where a 
penny can be easier turned, or vice and idleness 
better tolerated. ‘The consequence is, that the in- 
habitants are of a less heterogeneous character than 
those of any other place of the same size to be 
found in the Union. Sturdy descendants are they 
of the primitive Pilgrim race; strict observers of the 
Sabbath, which they never call Sunday; regular 
gocrs to church three times upon the Sabbath day, 
besides to a prayer meeting in the morning, and the 
Sabbath School at noon; through the week the 
concerts of prayer, the conferences, the stated lec- 
tures, inquiring meetings, &c. &c., leave little time 
for the practice of wickedness even were any so 
disposed. Patronisers of literature are they, and 
staunch supporters of the public schools, and it is 
astonishing to see the numbers of the rising gene- 
ration that daily appear at these great safety valves 
in our institutions; sturdy-locking, open-browed 
children, with red cheeks, clean aprons, and plaited 
ruffles, telling volumes of thrift and tidiness at 
home. ‘There is one thing more to be observed, 
and that is, the large proportion borne by the 
gentler sex as compared with the other, more espe- 
cially to be remarked upon the Sabbath. He 
would say at first sight the women represent the 
religion of the place; and this most probably is 
true, here as well as elsewhere, for alas! they are 
ever taught to feel their dependence, and instinct- 
ively spread out their hands for support; they turn 
from the cold or deserted altars of human affection, 
to cling but the more vehemently to the very horns 
of the altar, before the mercy-seat of heaven. It is 
true in this way, but not true if he would infer 
that the other sex are negligent of spiritual affairs. 
Let him listen to the “notes” read by the clergy- 
man previous to that long preliminary prayer, and 
he may be able to divine the cause. These “notes,” 
as they are technically called, are variously worded, 
according to the taste and education of the writer, 
though the style is pretty much the same in all 
cases, from the simple and ungarnished petition of 
Betsey Slocum, in one of our fishing districts, which 
ran in this wise,— Betsey Slocum desires your 
prayers for her husband, gone a whaling,’—to the 
more refined one that came into my possession. 

Passing down one of the principal streets, of a 


bright summer morning, with a sky brighter than 
can elsewhere be found, and all the bells af the 
merry churches ringing a glad peal for worship, 
and the streets filled to overflowing with well- 
dressed and cheerful-looking people, I observed ao 
highly respectable looking matron leading by the 
hand a chubby boy of four years, while, two and 
two, followed a train of cight or ten lads and lasses, 
all nicely dressed, and all bearing the most unequivo- 
cal likeness to one another; each carried a clean 
folded handkerchief, a fan, or “psalm-book” in 
hand, and all moved with the utmost regard to 
decorum. Presently a lad of fourteen, or therca- 
bouts, in giving a sort of flourish with his hand- 
kerchief, dropped a slip of paper upon the pave- 
ment, which I of course picked up. The youth 
must have known what he had done, for he half 
turned round, looked a little nervous, and not a 
little mischievous, and then passed on. 

I knew enough of Portland usages to under- 
stand the nature of the affair, and did not hesitate 
to open the paper. Whatever might have been the 
intentions of the lad, I at once resolved that that 
staid matron, followed by so many thrifty olive 
branches, should not be disappointed in her devout 
goings forth. I walked on in the rear of the party, 
and on entering the vestibule of the church gave 
the note to the sexton, where he stood gravely 
pulling back and forth the rope of the bell, know- 
ing that in due time he would present it to the 
“minister.” Accordingly, when the “notes” were 
read, this happened to be the first. 

“Mary Dyer desires your prayers for her hus- 
band, absent on a long voyage, that God would be 
pleased to bless and preserve him in his absence, 
and return him in safety to his family.” 

No sooner was the name read than the simulta- 
neous movement of heads in one direction revealed 
to me the location of the pew of Mrs. Dyer. There 
sat the worthy matron, clad in her faultless robes, 
all beseeming a religious woman, and one well to 
do in the world, looking steadfastly towards the 
pulpit, conscious that all eyes were bent upon her; 
but was she not without reproach? were not her 
children about her, crowning her as with a 
glory, and might not her name be uttered, even in 
the great congregation, and bring no blush to ber 
cheek, other than that of noble pride, that she was 
even as she was?’ There were her children, too; 
the chubby boy had climbed upon the seat at the 
unwonted sound of his mother’s name pronounced 
in the “meeting-house;” there the pretty daugh- 
ters, blushing and hanging their heads; there the 
boy of ten, tickling and « hunching” the graccless 
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youth who had drofiped the note, and who now sat 
staring with his mouth open, and a face of crimson. 
Beautiful and happy group, my heart blesses ye as 
ye rise up again to my mind's eye in all the fresh- 
ness of yesterday. Ye are severed now, I feel 
that ye are, for it is the lot of all; and the mother, 
if she still live, is white-haired and old, but no evil, 
no evil that bows down and debases the image of 
God stamped upon the souls of his creatures, can 
ever fall upon those children of many prayers. 

Then followed other petitions, for those «bound 
to sea,” “absent at sea,” and thanks were returned 
for those who had escaped its perils, and who were 
now permitted to appear again in the house of 
prayer. ‘There was still one, the last read, that of 
“ Jane Hammond, desiring prayers that the death of 
her husband, at sea, might be sanctified to her and 
her child for their spiritual and everlasting good.” 
Following the movements of others, my eye rested 
upon a slight and youthful figure, habited in deep 
mourning. She did not rise with others at the 
prayer, but sat grasping the hand of her child, 
with her face buried in her handkerchief. As the 
low tones of the clergyman arose in that hushed 
place of worship, she sat with heaving chest, evi- 
dently weeping with all the bitterness of a young 
heart as yet new to sorrow. But when her own 
case was presented at the mercy-seat, as, “ Thy 
young handmaiden, stricken down with affliction, 
called to bear the yoke, even in the days of her 
youth, bereaved of him who was to have been her 
companion in this vale of tears, her support and 
comforter,” low sobs escaped her till she wept 
aloud. Many were the tearful eyes bent upon the 
young widow, who was known to have cherished 
the most devoted attachment to him whom she now 
mourned. 

I will not follow thy fortunes, O gentle weeper; 
T will not ask if thy vows are again plighted; if 
thy prayers are now put up for another; no, I re- 
joice that I know it not, for my own heart tells me 
that, whatever necessities may have swayed the 
gentleness of thy nature, in the sanctuary of thine 
own heart thou dost still respond to thy one only 
love. 

Now, reader mine, hast thou not divined the 
reason for the sparseness of male worshippers in 
churches of the good city? ‘Thou hast undoubt- 
edly perceived that, in a commercial place like this, 
where prosperity depends sv much upon successful 
maritime adventure, the enterprising of the stronger 
sex are of “those that go down to the sea in ships, 
and do business upon the mighty waters,” and 
consequently such must often be missed from the 
house of prayer. 

Accustomed to depend upon her own judgment, 
to rely upon her own resources, to manage her 
financial concerns in her own way, as the wife of 
the sailor must do, in the long periods of his. ab- 
sence, she acquires a steadiness of purpose, an off- 
hand, business-like air, a staid, and somewhat 
severe deportment, which, however called for, and 
however well adapted to her peculiar condition, 


certainly sits ungracefully upon any other woman. 
Hence too she becomes skilful as a disciplinarian, 
and learns to manage a large family with a skill 
that might vie with that of her husband upon ship 
board. Her daughters. are sure to be notable, und 
her sons would shame her if either cowardly or 
dull. They have a bold daring air, take to climb- 
ing instinctively, and always pull a rope in eailor 
style. How many apologies she would feel bound 
to make for rearing a sickly child. She is in the 
right. Women are now beginning to understand 
these things better, and to shrink from the imputa- 
tion of imbecility of any kind. 

Then the tact of a sailor’s wife is inimitable, 
Sole autocrat in his absence, no sooner decs he re- 
turn than she proceeds to abdicate the throne in 
his favour. She who has hitherto been sole mis- 
tress, giving her orders with firmness and preci- 
sion, buying, selling, alone and independent, sud- 
denly becomes gentle, yielding, referring everything 
to his judgment, appealing to him for decisions, 
and abandoning herself to that sweetest of all fecl- 
ings to a woman’s nature, the sense of protection, 
the reliance upon one with strength and tenderness 
to sustain. His frequent periods of absence, the 
perils to which he is exposed, superadded to the 
acknowledged gencrosity and warm-heartedness of 
a sailor, serve to keep alive the freshness of affve- 
tion, and to foster the tendcrest emotions. <A sailor 
loves with his whole soul, and rarely indeed is it 
that such affection, protective and self-sacrificing, 
fails to be reciprocated, The wife may be a terma- 
gant, vixenish and exacting to others, but to him 
she will be tender and considerate, He sees nothing 
but her notability, her thrift, and affectionate regard 
for his interest. He confides all things to her kcep- 
ing, sure that she will manage even better than him- 
self; for his province lies upon the waters, and he 
hardly can keep his reckoning on shore. Such is 
the sailor's wife, she belongs to a class sui ecncris, 
and in judging of her the rules applied to others of 
her sex would be altogether unjust. 

Tn thinking of her, gentle reader, be sure to give 
her a bright eye, whatever may be its colour, a 
ready smile which is sure to go with a cheerful and 
affectionate heart, and above all, give her a round 
ankle and small foot. These are essentials. A sailor 
will Gll out his ideas of beauty with various other 
accompaniments, but without these it could not 
exist. 

Passing through one of the commercial streets of 
the city, by what is there called the “ wood stand,” 
my companion remarked « what a neat foot that 
womanhas!”’ TI observed a tidy-looking woman in 
hat and shawl, the latter so arranged as to exhibit 
to great advantage a fine bust, who was “ making 
change” for a load of wood, with a most quiet and 
business-like air, while a fresh wind exposed a pair 
of the finest feet Ieversaw. As we approached she 
fixed two brilliant eyes upon the face of my friend 
with a wholly indifferent air, as if so engaged in her 
mental arithmetic as to be unconscious of what 
she was doing. He returned the gaze with one 
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so totally different that it brought the blood to 
her cheek and a smile to a pair of very rich lips. 
Scarcely had we passed her when her elastic figure 
fliued by us with a step so light, that it seemed 
hardly to touch the ground. 

“Tam confident that is a sailor’s wife,” said I. 

«“ Never,” he rejoined.‘ She is a perfect sylph. 
I will not believe she belongs to one of that am- 
phibious, rough, coarse race that they are.” 

« Ay, I sce that you don’t understand them.” 

While we were yet speaking I saw upon the 
pavé a folded paper, which we both recognised as 
one the unknown had been holding in her hand 
while engaged with the wood vender, and from 
which she had torn a corner and probably given 
him thereon her name and street, for houses are 
not numbered at Portland. The address was gone, 
the Jady had disappeared, where we knew not, so 
there was no reasun why we should not read it. It 
ran as follows. 


At Sea, on board the ship Trenton, 
Lat. and Lon, &c. 
My dear and loving Wife: 

We have had a pretty rough time so far. A 
heavy squall, eleven days out, carried away the 
howsprit, and handled us so roughly that the ship 
made water in the hold faster than we could pump 
Jt out. We lighted her by throwing our deck load 
overboard, and soon as the wind slackened, searched 
for the Ieak. Thank God, the danger is over, and 
I can now think of you. Ann, dear, the time Iam 
boxed about on the ocean all passes for nothing. I 
live only when Tam with you. Take care of your- 
self, dearest, don’t fret about me, but let me find 
you well and hearty, when I get home, and I shall 
know you love ine. Keep Fanny Osgood with 
you, for she’s a nice girl and will keep your spirits 
up. Confound that » you know I hate him, 
and you only spoke of him in your last letter to 
plague me. Anu, I swore when I come to the 
vane, and thought could see just how mischievous 
you looked when you wrote it. You little plague, 
do you think I don’t understand you? 

“T forgot to direct about that bank-stock; call 
upon the owners, and they will do all. Tell them 
to advance you all the moncy you want. Don’t 
expose yourself; keep up a good heart till I come 
home. Here go in a handful of red wafers, every 
oue of which means a kiss. I wish I could pack 
in a thousand more. 

Your loving husband till death, 
Wixuram Liscom. 





“Shame on her,” said my friend, “to lose a 
letter like that. Captain Liscom, you little thought 
so much tenderness would be scattered to the four 
winds of heaven!” 

* Well, didn’t F tel] you she was a sailor’s wife? 
And isn’t the rough Captain Liscom fully worthy 
of her?” 

“Too good, too good. She's a sad coquette. 


Such eyes were never placed*in such a head for 
nothing. And then to teaze a husband like that 
from pure mischief. I would put a bullet through 
that ——, if 1 were the captain.” 

“But such a woman, you know, is hardly 
worth it.” 

Isn’t she, though! she’s just such a one as I 
should love to distraction. All the better, too, I 
suppose, for the very uncasiness she gave me. 
Don’t you see that is precisely the case with Cap- 
tain Liscom. He loves her just in proportion to 
her sauciness and fun. Itis like the frolic of a 
child, as transparent and as innocent too.” 

«QO, I see you are an able apologist. For my 
part I think [ should like Fanny Osgood better. 
She must be a “nice girl,” as the captain says. 
She is light-hearted, merry, and discreet withal. 
You may read her character in those few words of 
approval. She must have a rosy cheek and diin- 
pled mouth, and I am sure her voice hath the very 
soul of melody.” 

“True, true, I should like to see that same 
Fanny Osgood. Charming women both must be. 
That captain’s wife must be a forager. How de- 
raurely she stood with her pretty mouth pursed up, 
Teckoning the value of that wood. Strange prac- 
ticability. A new aspect for a pretty woman. Let 
me see; the owners are ordered to advance her all 
the money she wants. Mrs. Liscom, thou art a 
thrifty, pains-taking wife, host a good judgment, 
and a light and loving heart, as well as thy many 
other attractions. Captain Liscom, thou art a 
happy fellow.” 

After this apostrophe he became unwontedly 
silent, dragged his cane in the dust, and answered 
by monosyllables. Happening that evening to pick 
up aslip of paper from the carpet—for I have be- 
fore said I have a strange inclination to decipher 
leaves gathered by the wayside—I found “ Fanny 
Osgood” written in every possible style. I very 
gravely Jaid it before him. 

“A most sensible employment that,” said I, 
whereupon he coloured deeply, and commenced 
eating the words he had written. «Still more 
sensible that,” continued I. 

“Cousin, how vexatious you are;” and he af- 
fected a most unwonted dignity. 

Going to church the next day, a soft voice said 
close at my elbow, “ Fanny, I am sure you stole 
that letter, and keep it from pure love of mischief.” 

“Panny Osgood,” whispered + and we 
turned to behold the saucy, handsome Mrs, Lis- 
com, and sure enough there was the lively, rosy 
Fanny Osgood. Cousin looked red, and cer- 
tainly so equivocal, that, had anybody cried out 
“stop thief,’ he would have been the first one 
seized upon. 

After this he took to moon-gazing, to writing 
poctry, and other desperate undertakings, which it 
is ncedicss to enumerate. Suffice it to say, Fanny 
Osgood doesn’t write her name Fanny Osgood 
now. 
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BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


‘'Ope on his table lay a larga-leav’d tome 
Like astrologic chart, bedight with blote; 
And hero are caught the bubbies which up-come—» 
Vagaries, fancies, hearsays and what-note. 
For all that haps of noto in this he jots, 
And often writes for lnck of frionds to list— 
For, willing sleeps the oar, but loth the tongue, I wist.” 


¥ * * * * * 


Tue breaking of the silver cord is the first tone from 
the life-strings of genius, which is answered only in 
vibrations of affection. This truth, indeed, is touchingly 
shndowed forth in the accompaniments of deuth. The 
dark colors in the drapery of life, are dropped in the 
weaving of the shroud. The discorda of music aro 
rejected in the melody of the dirge. The praise upon 
the marble is tho first tribute written without disparage- 
ment, and the first suffered without dissent. It is this 
new relation of the public to a great name—this comple- 
ted and lucent phase of a light in literature—which 
seems to make n posthumous recast of criticiam one of 
the legitimate departments of a réview. 


toward an author's fame, are essentially changed by 
his death. His personal character, and the events of 
his life—the foreground, so to speak, in the picture of 
his mind, are, ’till this event, wanting to the critical 
perspective ; and when the hand to correct is cold, and 
tho ear to bé caressed und wounded is sealed, some of 
the uses of consure, and all reserve in comparison and 
final estimate, ave done away. 

It is time for the reviews to take up, on this ground, 
tho character and writings of Hillhouse. The author 
of Hadad, the most finished and lofty poem of its time, 
should have been followed, within a year after his 
death, by a now and reverential appreciation, and 
living, as he did, in a learned and literary circle of 
friends, a biography, at least, was looked for, out of 
which criticism might shape a fresh monument to his 
gonius. Such men as Hillhouse are not common, even 
in these duys of universal authorship. In accomplish- 
mont of mind and person, he was probably second to no 
man, His poems show the first. They are fully con- 
ecived, nicely balanced, exquisitely finished—works for 
the highést-taste to relish, and for the severest student 
in dramatic style to erect into a model. Hadad was 
published in 1825, during my socond year in college, 
and to me it waa the opening of a now Heaven of ima- 
gination. Tho. leading characters possessed me for 
monthe, and the bright, clear, harmonious language was, 
for o long time, constantly in my ears. The author 
was pointed out to me, soon after, and for once, I saw 
& poct whose mind was well imaged in his person. In 
no part of the world: have I seen a man of more distin- 
guished mien,.or of a more inborn dignity and elegance 
of addreas. “His person was very finely proportioned, 
his earriage chivalric and: high-bred, and his counte- 
nance purely and brightly intellectual, Add to this a 
sweet voice, 0 stamp of high courteay on every thing he 


oe 


Like the! 
public. feeling, the condition and powers of criticism: 


uttered, and singular simplicity and taste in dress, and 
you have the portrait of one who, in other days, would 
have been the mirror of chivalry, and the flower of 
nobles and troubadours. Hillhouse was no less dig 
tinguished in oratory. There was still remembered, at 
the time of the publication of Hadad, an oration pro. 
nounced by him at the taking of his second degree~an 
oration upon “the Education of a Poet,” gloriously 
written, and most eloquently delivered. His poem of 
“tha Jndgement,”’ delivered before the “ Phi Beta 
Kappa Society,” added in the same way to his renown, 
as did a subsequent noble effort of eloquence, to which 
I listened myself, with irresistible enchantment. 
Hillhouse had fallen upon days of thrift, and many 
years of his life which he should have passed either in 
his study, or in the councils of the nation, were enslaved 
to the drudgory of business. Hig constitution seemed 
to promise him. a vigorous manhood, however, and an 
old age of undiminished fire, and when he left his mer 
cantile pursuits, and retired to the beautiful and poetic 
home of “ Sachem’s Wood,” his friends looked upon it 
as the commencement of a ripe and long enduring career 
of literature. In harmony with such a life were all his 
surroundings—scenery, society, domestic refinement ond 
companionship—and never looked promise fairer for 
the realization of a dream of glory. That he had laid 
out something of such a field in the future, I chance to 
know, for, though my acquaintance with him was slight, 
he confided to me in a casual conversation, the plan of 
a series of dramas, different from all he had attempted, 
upon which he designed to work with the first mood 
and leisure he could command. And with his high 
scholarship, knowledge of life, taste and genius, what 


might not have been expected from its fulfilment? But 


‘his hand is cold, and his lips still, and his light, just 





ivising to its meridian, is lost now to the world. Love 


and honor to the memory of such a man. 
I will transcribe here, from a poem called the ‘ Elms 


of New Haven,” (trees planted by the father of Mr. 


Hillhouse,) some closing lines, in which I attempted to 
throw a flower upon his grave. 
a * * 


* " ” 


* # ¥ 


Years have fled, 

And once again, oh, loved and murmuring trees, 
We breathe the coolness of your grateful shade ! 
Wiser, by much unlearning are we all; 

And some, perhaps, have smiled or sighed, to-day, 
Counting the golden promises unkept— 

The gay delusions of these haunted trees. 

Silent to us seem all their voices now, 

And fow are here to summon them again. 

Thoy have not come, who, with licentious thought, 
Tempted unhallow’d voices from the trees. 

The pall’d voluptuary looks not back 

To say his fruit waa ashes.- The fierce boy, 
Loose'd like a human wolf upon the world, 

Scea but a sleeping scorpion in the past; 

But they who in these classic‘shades havo heard 
Whispers from better angela—who, in winning 
The upward steep of life, have stayed their hearts 
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{ith the remembered counsels, ponder’d well 
Bencath the treea bent over us—these cone 
Joyfully back, as to the soul’s “ pure mother, 
And in the shade, with grateful memory, 

Call up the past. Tell us, oh, whispering leaves ! 
What of the shining spirits who were here, 
Walking the shadows with us! What of him 
Tuk Port, who, in summer's twilight hours, 
We met upon his solitary way, 

And, at the bidding of your airy tongues, 
Linked our hearts te him-—tell! oh, tell us, ye 
Whose errand was to link this throbbing chain, 
Whose viewless wings were ever on his path, 
Compelling love to him—-why, why are they, 
Whose names are written to be earliest called, 
Knit to affection closest? He is gone, 

With all our hopes bound to him. We had given 
Qur hearts into his hand like mystic books, 

And look’d to see their sorrows writ with tears. 
His native land leaned on him for its fame, 

The Arts, Religion, Eloquence, had left 

Their secrets at his lips, and on him hung, 
Waiting impatient for his burning words ! 

Tell us, oh, answering voices from his grave, 
Why was this chain, so link'd, so early broken? 


Methinks I hear them answer! “ Not to us 
Look for the compasa of the lofty soul 
Fled into Heaven! Our ministry is brief— 
The span between the cradle and the grave-~ 
The guidance thro’ the little stage of life 
Of souls, from far wayfaring, and bound on, 
Still, to eternity. The poet's path, 
It was our errand here, to sow with flowers. 
The trees his sire had planted were our home, 
And from the leaves we sang to him, while rock’d 
His cradle in the shade. The infant's mind 
Was an archangel’s loftier watch—but we 
To his fine senses minister'd, with care, 
Ceasotess and subtle, fanning him by night 
With our wrial wings, and whisp’ring dreama 
That made his blood run lightly in his sleep. 
By day wo hover'd o’er him, prompting ever 
The eye that saw him to suffuse with love, 
And, as he grew, we breath'd into his frame 
Beauty ahd grace, and wrote upon his brow 
The lofty Iinguage of the mind within. 
So round hia lyre we brooded—blest to watch 
The sphee'd vibrations, widening louder on 
With the receding circles of his fame— 
Blest with the incense of admiring love, 
Breathed in bright clouds around him=blest to be 
The miniaters of God's best gifts for ever, 
To the rapt poct and the howored wan. 
Ask him not of us! We brave sat, in tears, 
Lonely and-lost, at the relentless door 
Shut on us at his grave—but there have come 
Spirits communing with us, who have heard 

‘ His lyre of music struck amid the stare— : 
Who tell us, that, while walked the lord of song, 
Still in the dark paths of the sorrowing world, 
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| Mourned in these feeble numbers. 





A glorious troop, of loftier wing than ours, 
Hover'd unseen above him; wafting on, 

With a celestial echo, to the sky, 

His strains of wonder, and like us—like us !— 
Bid to bind to him, with a golden link, 
Each heart in Heaven that heard him !”! 

; Lov'd of us, 
But rhore beloved of angels, was the bard 
Down to earth 
Draw me the mighty spltits whom we love, 
Loading their swift wibgs with our joys and fears ; 


| But as the sun calls Home the dew for over, 


The angels, as they watch, draw Heavenward still ; 
And all they find ethereal upon earth, 

Follows with sweet compulsion to their track ! 
What wonder, when the angels upward draw, 


Our chains shauld break, and loose the bard to Heaven. 
* " * * i * 


In accordance with an economy of pen and ink, dis- 
cussed an a previous puge of this table-book, I will 
transcribe here a letter to a faithful ally, touching the 
Erie Railroad in its bearings on ono of my belongs 
ings t—— 

Glenmary, January 22, 1842. 

Dear Jack:— 

In an unguarded moment, over a broiled oyster at 
Florence's, sitting in tho box graced by the portrait of 
myself, about to sneeze, “engraved expressly for the 
NoweYork Mirror in that unguarded moment, I say, 
Jack, you committed youreolf in an offer of friendly 
service for the execttion of city commissions at my 
rustic necd and requisition, 

Asthe request f have to make, hinges sotnewhat upon 
the internal improvements of the State, I must preface 
it by a slight sketch of the change in my relations with 
my black hat, effected by the opening of tho western 
railroad to Albany. From Owego, (the.ncarest post- 
office to Glenmary—three miles off,) there are three 
routes to New-York; one by stage, to Newburgh, at 
two miles and o half an hour; the second, by the samo 
mode of conveyance, at the same exhilarating pace, 
through Pennsylvania and Jersey; and the third by’ 
Cayuga Lake and Albany, steamer and railroad—two 
hundred miles farther, but arriving in father leas time. 
Now, though Albany is farther noftl-cast from thie 


place, than New-York is south-east, yet my quickest 


tl route to the city has, hitherto, been by way ofAlbany, 


two hundred milos out of my way, and now, my nearest 
way is by Boston, which is four hundred miles out of 
my way {a change in my diagram of travel, which, as 
I shall show you, seriously affects my relations with my 
black hat. “ee 

It iy my practice, as you know, twice a year, to “cast 
my slough" of seclusion, and air my manners for a 
week on the pavement of town-in March, when I can 
clear my Astor House bill by economy in the purchase 
of tools and seeds, and in November, when my corn 
and potatoes hive gone down tho river with the first 
“fresh,” and I.can draw for a srttall advance on the 
consignee at Columbia. (I mny mention, here, by the 
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way, that wo have had a mesting of lumber-men and 
sa'ce farmers, to petition the Susquehannoh to run iv 
the other direction, and float our potatoes te Boston, 
“ Pennsylvany Money” not being worth much in these 
parts.) Of course, this semi-annual flourish involves, 
for the time being, a complete change in my sumptuary 
arrangements——for within the limits of the county where 
I farm, I should be- looked upon as“ cutting it rather 
fat,” with either strapa to my trowsers or black hat, 
and thera would be a general smile in the * meetin'us,” 
if I should sport any thing smarter than three shilling 
mittena, (“knit by the Brown gals in Barkshire.val- 
ley. oy: My stuff for trowsers is manufactured a mile 
above me, on * the drink,” ond in all other particulars, 





of the ‘Hudson is picked, and the key stolen by the 
Yankees, For the present, therefore, old Diedrich 
Knickerbocker sits upon tha ground between two stools, 
or, to use a figure more in my line, he has fallen asleep 
under his cow, and his neighbors are milking her 
over his back. The Eniz RAILROAD, now, would not 
only milk Diedrich’s cow into his own pail, but the 
best teats of the big Pennsylvania cow into the bargain! 

OF course, should this same Erie railroad be comple. 
ted, I shall go straight to New-York after my pigs and 
potatoes, and station my black hat once more in tho 
neighborhood of the Astor. Please mention this provi- 
sorily to my friend B , and oblige me, by execu- 





| ting my commission with al usual apapeten Believe 


I dress up to my farm, which, in tho matter. of “ top | me dear Jack, 


dressing,” and “ bottom-dressing,” is, as yat, any thing | 
but ‘the dandy.” It won't do in these digging, Jack, 
to keep up “ great pretences and rotten log-fences.” 

.In. the city, now, all this is quite the other way. 
Every body dresses beyond his menns, and sodo I. It 
costs me legs, to-be-sure, for, with a fortnight’s wear in 
a year, clothes Zasé; and since some of my London 
friends havo taken to sending for Warnock’s hats, that 
onterprizing “tiler’ has put me upon a “ mole-skin” 
annuity.’ And this brings mo round to my subject. 

It was obviously an unnecessary wear and tear, be- 
sides. an extra article of baggage, to bring home a new 
hat lay it up in lavender for six months, and take it 
back again. Better ensure it a long nap on some 
friendly shelf.in the city. I therefore “appointed a 
Feceiver,”—a courteous ally of my townish days, living 
in the neighborhood of tho Astor, and in ‘his essenced 
custody, untroubled by the changes of Congress or the 
weathercocks, stands, in unblemished privacy, at this 
moment, my holiday tile. © 
You see, at once, my dear Jack, the naturo of my 
request, Boston has slipped in between me and New- 
York, and the. Igtter can no longer serve me as a de- 
posit. If I muat pase through Boston, I must have a 
hat! That is not a town (nobody knows better than 
myself,) in ‘which an indigenous ‘“prophet” can take 
liberties with the public eye. My old cap, or a new 

‘cap-any thing, indeod, but tho sober livery” of the 
Inaurance Obicos—would damp the sale of my books, 
(act down {to mo as an “affectation,”) and though, ab- 
stractly, I might “cock my bonnet” to pleaso ‘niyself, 
yat my pocket has ‘the bump of approbativenoas a faire 
sauter le diable! “Please send your. imp, therefore, to 





my friend .B——— in, Vesey Street, and forward m my. 
hat to-meet mo half way. from the Susquehannah to, 
New-York—in Boston ! 

All this time, you seo, Jack, wo are but one Tandeed 
and eighty miles from the city, and, like tho rest of the 
southern counties of New-York, Tioga hus hitherto 
Jeaked into Pennsylvania by the Delaware and Susque- 
hannah. The Hudson being locked up in tho winter, 
every thing from this section went to market by “ the 
feqsh, facding the country.two hundred miles south of 
New-York . City, and naw, to ‘food, the cauntr y two hun- 
dred miles north. of New-York city, half of our produco 
will find its ¥ way by Albany to Boston, for ‘the “ lock ” 


Yours, very truly. 


N. P. W. 
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LEAVES FROM A TABLE-BOOK. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


“Ope on his table lay a large-leav'd tome 
Like astrologic chart, bedight with blots; 
And here are caught the bubbles which up-come— 
Vagarics, fancies, heursays and what-note, 
For all that haps of note in this he jots, 
And often writes for lack of friends to list— 
For, willing sleeps the ear, but loth the tongue, I wist.” 


“J Have forgotten more than you ever knew!” said 
somebody to somebody, and that rather conceited retort 
expresses the. proper eulogy of diaries. Most people 
have made attempts at keeping one. My own experi- 
ence at it began, like every body's else, with a red 
morocco volume of a very ornate slenderness and thin- 
neas, in which I recorded my raptures at spring morn- 
ings and blue sashes, my unappreciated sensibilities, 
my mysterious emotions by moonlight, and the charms 
of the incognita whom I ran against at the corner. 
This precious record shared in the final and glorious 
conflagration of Latin themes, grammars, graduses 
and old shirts, on leaving academy for college, and after 
asentiment-despising interval of two or three years, I 
sunk some pocket money once more in a blank bool, 
on reading Wilson’s ‘‘ Noctes.” Celestial nights I 
thought we had of it, at old black Stanley's forbidden 
oyster-house, in New Haven, and, it struck me, it was 
rubbery of posterity—-(no less!)—not to record the 


brilliant efflorescence of our conviviality. Regularly 
oi reaching my chambers, (or as soon after morning’ 


prayera as my head became pellucid,) I attempted to 
reduce to dialogue the wit of owr “Christopher North,” 
"Shepherd? and “ Tickler''—but alas! it became 
what may be called “ productive labor.’? Either my 
memory did not serve me, or wit, (I shouldn't be aur- 
prized!) reads cold by repentant daylight. Jt was 
heavy work-—as reluctant as a college exorcise, and 
after using up for segar-lighters the short-lived “ Noc- 
tez,"'T devoted the remainder of the book to outlines of 
tho antique—(that is to say of old shnoes}—my passion 
just then, being a collection of French slippers from the 


prettiest pet in the known world—(‘‘ known " to me.) | 


This relic survives, having fallen into the hands of o 
callow younger brother, and it would be, I could ima- 
gino, not unamusing, to sundry dames now “ fat, fair 
and" indofinite, to receive a copy, cut in white paper 
from the outline of their virgin slipper, and Jay it, in 
aflecting and monitory comparison, within (somewhere 
within) the comfortable shoe of maternity. 

My next experiment was in one of the cndaverous, 
parchment-bound blank-books of Florence, and was 
begun with the unambitious design of recording simply 
the subjects of pictures und statuary, artist's names— 
a rond-book, in short--and by this, I know, looking it 
over now after savera! years’ oblivion, how strangely we 
ee faintly even the most remarkable events 
antepectacles impress us, (not touching us personally) 
how few people, even those we thought much of 
teeing, and mourned at diverging from, in travel, are 
tfemombered, countenance or conversation! Heigho! 
“the wallet at Time's back!” This journal, however, 





grew into a three-volume business, and it suffices, now, 
for ships and diligence, if, at any dull hour I would 
transport myself once more to Italy. Yet, elso, that 
country were vaguely, most vaguely remembered !— 
pictures by the dozen, delicious pictures, were lost— 
pleasant people, dinners, considered at the time epochs 
of pleasure, wayside glimpses of beauty, of affecting 
distress, of the dramatic of real life—all these salient 
points of past life, but for achance-begun and carelessly 
kept diary, were faded and gone now. Tho loss of it 
would be, to all purposes, the same thing as the falling 
away of memory. Yet Italy, sweet land of “ poco far," 
ia tho only land for journalizing in travel. In england 
Napoleon's half-dozen secretaries for dictation, could 
hardly keep pace with the current. Life, there, is too 
fast, as in France it ia too merely sensual, to put on 
paper. Sce what it supplies—the great mass of the 
novelist press! Bulwer and D’Israeli, Mrs. Goro and 
Mrs. Hall, and all the thousand writers for magazines 
und weeklies, do little except convert London life into 
‘language. Live six months in literary and gay circles 
‘in England, and in Colburn's spring batch of novels 
| you may read over all the good things you laughed at, 
at dinners and breakfasts, find, tres bien rechauf7é, all 
the racy scandal and memorable occurrences you would 
have recorded in your journal,—see all your acquain- 
tances of note grouped as you meant to remember them, 
and, ten to one, yourself hit off into the bargain. Small 
use in a diary, then, unlesa you mean to make hard 
work of it, or make something more of it, and the latter 
is so much better done by practised hands thut you, 
very likely, lose your labor. 

Of all places on earth, the country was the last place 
I should have predicted for a resumption of a diary. 
But country life, in many particulars, is not what it is 
pictured, It is a life much fuller of things worthy of 
record; for you have a new acquaintance—-Nature— 
whose memorabilia are endless, and who furnishes you 
more “straw” for your “ bricks” than all the lions of 
the metropolis. Besides, you have a new use for your 
dinry—you wantit totalk to. Intercourse with Mother 
Earth is prolific. She “breeds maggots in tho brain” 
before she lies with ua in our coffins. Fame is a strange 
mockery-—parody—similitude—what shall I call it 7 
of human nature in vegetable nature. But this would 
lead me miles away, and I am talking of diaries. 
You need your diary, I say, in the country, for you have 
that to express which is irrelevant to the current of 
familiar conversation. A blank bock, fortunately, re- 
quires no apology for abruptness in the subject. You 
need not preface with “ by your leave" or blush at tho 
indistinctness of your “ by the way" or “ that reminds 
me."’ Ease, in common intercourse, most people arc 
aware, depends on letting the tonguo run tho gauntlet 
of association —apropos of pins or necdlea—apropos of a 
audden death or a cow gone dry--apropos of the Presi- 
dent’s veto or the cook’agreasing the soup-ladle—tonjours 
apropos! Beas intellectual ‘as be-hanged,” there is 
nothing more stupid in a cottage than people always 
“talking fine,” always discoursing—however agreeable it 
may be in bigger housos. ‘Goud-humored nonsense is as 
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essential a part of companionship as water of punch, 
and if the sense is of the proportion of starch in a shirt, 
it requires some tumbling before it is comfortahle. 
Now grave thoughts will intrude “in the best regula 
ted families.” Stilted, thoughts, very smart and useful 
for your next visit to the minister or the member, come 
in astride of frolics. Poetical imagery occurs to you in 
describing a gossip with the blacksmith. Bitter views 
of human nature brealk on you in a friend's visit 
and satire, however briskly it gocs off, blackens after 
the flash, Say all these fine things-—be “ quite frank,” 
as the schoolmistress bids you—and down slides the 
social quicksilver to zero! The funny become very 
polite and the easy very ceremonious and thoughtful, 
you are left to do all the conversation yourself, and it is 
thought necessary ‘to express some wonder as to where 
you light upon ‘ all those beantiful thoughts!" Write 
these thingsa—jot them silently into the book while the 
Jaugh goes on—and you have equally a good delive- 
rauce, and lesa 


“Water gooth by tho mill 
Than wots tha miller of.” 


In plain prose you havo the thing ‘till you want it. 
A diary cannot be kept in a drawer. No enthusinsm 
vould long stand the bother of taking it out and put- 
ting it back. It must lie on the table amid pens and 
ink, pencils and scaling wax, Yet, as openness to curi- 
osity would be the deuth of it, it must be under prohi- 
bition in some shapo-~cither “ on honor,” or by being 
mado skilfully unattractive. Mine—this—(I will re- 
cord the disguise for the benefit of posterity) is a speci- 
men of my own handicraft at book-making—a quarter 
of a ream, (rather less than more) of hot-pressed Bath 
post, laid loose into » disembowelled ledger. Why not 
tho ledger itself, quoth you? But I cannot write even 
the most agreeable kind of prose with which I am con- 
versnnt, (a receipt) on bad paper, and the ledger, by 
your leave, is an article of furniture in which I never 
indulged myself. This, which I speak of, came from 
London in a box of pickles—-stuck in between two 
belligerent glass jars,—and served Mr. Efkins of Tooley 
Strect, London Bridge (whom [I recommend to your 
custom, and for this he will send me, gratis, another 
box—lcas cucumbers and more manga, if you please, 
Mr. Etking!)}—I say it served my friend the pickle- 
monger, for waste paper and shavings,--the accounts 
being all paid or “ carried over.” There is but ono 
uniform for ledgers, of course, but this is partly of 
polished leather of-n vivid molasses tint, polished, not 
by the Parisian vernis, but by the pewknife of the head 
picklo elevk, or his master, who evidently used it for o 
strop from 1827 to 1830—the dates of tho first and last 
ontrics in the volume. In a room whero there are all 
manner of gilt-edged beok and nick-nackeries, such o 
plebeinn exterior would hardly even tompt my curious 
nicces, and neighbors’ boys and girls, but, to be on the 
safo sido, L have printed ona largo strip of paper, (wafored 
on,) Accounts with 1. Patch, butcher~this being the 
nome of the village, perveyor in that class of pabulum, 
It must he an inquisitive person indeed who would dip 
dceper thon the cover in u butchor’s account—(n trick 








x 
I really have not, myself) and, if there bo a disadvan 
tage attending it, it is the pleasure I seem to take in 
eyphering up legs of mutton, ef cetera—the agreeabla 
young ladies who sometimes honor us having occasion 


jally commented on my assiduity in this employment, 


Thera is an advantage, I should remark, in writing 
upon loose leaves, for the pig ond President Tyler 
should be left alone in the glory of “ scttled opinions,” 
and every facility should be afforded to the purification 
and embellishment of those stubborn gentlemen—black 
and white. Our good angels smile at blots ond era 
sures, and a prejudice might stand uncorrected for fear 
of spoiling the book! Then—(and here I fear I shall 
“smell of the shop,” but Zzeré bonus odor ex qualibel 
re, and the reader will excuse it,)—then, I say, a loose 
leaf, with a negotiable thought upon it, is so handy if 
one “ writes for the papers!” But I am getting beyond 
“scrap” territory, and must shut up my “ledger,” 

* * * * * * 


“Tray, how does that face deservo framing and 
glazing?” asked a visitor, to-day. The question had 
been asked before, It is a copy from a head in some 
old picture--one of a series of studies from the ancient 
masters, lithographed in France. It representa a 
peasant of the cnmpagna, and certainly, in Brondway, 
she would pass for a coarse woman, and not beuutiful 
for a coarse onc, I have been bronght to think the 
head course and plain, however, by being often called 
on to defend it. E did not think so when I bought it in 
a print shop in London. I do not now, unless under 
catechism, . 

To me, the whole climato of Italy is expressed in the 
face of that contndina. It is a lurge, cubicol-edged, 
mnsay style of feature, which, born in Scotland, would 
have been singularly harsh and inflexible. There is no 
refinement in it now, and, to be sure, little mobility or 
thought—but it ia a face in which éhere is no resistance. 
That is its peculiarity. The heavy eyelid droops in 
indolent animal repose. The lips ore drowsily sweet. 
The nostrils seem never to have been distended or com 
tracted. Tho muscles of the lips and checks have never 
tingled nor parched. It is a faco on which a harsh wind 
never blew. If the woman be forty, those features have 
been forty years sleeping in balm=—enjoying only—re- 
sisting, enduring never. No one could look on it and 
fancy it had ever suffered or becn uncomfortable, of 
dreaded wind or sun, summer or winter, A picture of 
St. Peter’s-a mosaic of Postum—a print of Vesuvius 
or the Campanile—none of the common souvenirs of 
travel would be to me half ao redolent of Italy. 

I thought of this Contadina’s faeo in Boston, the 
other day, for, by negatives, it describes the quality and 
expression of Boston faces—during an East wind, It 
was on ono of the early days of October that I was last 
there, and so struck was I by the peculiar physlognoag 
of the people walking the strecta, that, old Bostonidn 
us I am, I speculated on the matter with the curiosity 
of a stranger. I found myself classifying the expre 
sions. There wore the elder faces, with lips tightly 
closed, eyes snugly screwed down, and nostrils pinched, 
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andof a color varying from lively russet to bruised pur- |! creating, as I said, an inward South, (not. afd South, 
pl, There were the sickly looking, with all these jin my case, I would say to the Temperance Committee,) 
peculiarities in dismal intensity; and there were the j| and with ane more, onc much more gemal-look at the 
youthful, with red eyelids, red chins, red noses, and | transformed * Court,” and the ghost of Barrister’s Hall, 
complexions generally of the snappy glow of a slapped | I turned my back to the East wind, duly admired the 
check. Every face, old, young and sickly, had the | massive improvements of the old Granary, the iron 
expression of a shut-up-house, or an apothecary’s shop | fences of the Common, the changes, all for the better, 
half open,—a resisting, reluctant, sour look, unhappy, ite and thither, and reached shelter before my 
cold and checrless. Well-—the weather was certainly | appreciation of the public spirit every where manifest 
what the English call “nasty.” The sun shone, how- jwas chilled or soured, -No city in this country improves 
ever, and it was as unpenetrating as moonlight. A |/s0 Aandsome?y aa Boston, however others may beat tho 
wind flitted gustily about, of a quality ‘which I had |[pace. I don’t know that they do even that. But, 
vever felt since I was in Boston before—acrid, dump, | doubtless, ere many years, Boston will be a sight worth 
som and searchng—as if its dregs were salt pickle || coming annually to see, and thon we must either modify 
eed, and its particles necdle-points, Its effect on the the East wind by a “patent respirator” before it 
sirits was altogether abominable, and it was hard to jj reaches the lips, or plug our pores, or make it a season 
think ony thing beautiful, seen through iz, or under its Is unusual indulgence in flannels and brandy-and- 
infliction. I recollect when leaving Boston many years | Water. 

ago, being struck, in other cities, with a class of faces 

Thad rarely or never seen before—faces with what the 

French call ?air enjoué—and it seemed to mo then 

like a human sunshine, infections of gayety. I am per- 


suaded, however, that it can only exist in agreeable 
climates, for the constant habit of breathing and resist- 
ing n sour atmosphere must affect the expression of the 
fentures, and does—as any one may ace by a very short 
walk in Boston. Luckily it is a place which can better 
aford a bad climate than most others, and it is a pity 
that the agreeable re-uction of Boston firesides, which 
takes the wrinkles a0 praiseworthily out of their pockets, 
should not also relax the pinched lines and contracted 
muscles of their countenances. We are not very hand- 
some in Boston, my dear fellow tuwnsmen! and we 
grow deuced soon old; but we turn into moat worthy 
ad public-spirited mummics, and lay off our juvenili- 
tics with an alncrity not less marvellous than timely! 
Were Boston to be picked up by the apron of an ico 
berg, however, and sct down farthor South, like a cow 
fom a lneamotive—what a pleasant city it might be! 
Faucy looking at that superb mull and its noble skirt of 
palces, with the eyes wide open—neither shuddering 
wor shivering—the muscles positively all expanded, and 
he udmiration not iced—not even curdled! I must 
mako a confession. I tried this experiment! Not the 
liking up of Boston in my apron, though T felt like an 
leeberg—but the looking at it through “a warmer atmos- 
Phere,—with an dntwoard South, so to say, I stood for 
thalf hour in shivering wonder and admiration at the 
thaages in School Street,—now looking at the old 
empire of Master Gould, (tho only master under whom 
I ever studied, by the by,) now at the fine old King’s 
chapel broukht out into auch proper and noble relief,—~ 
Tow at the snncions areas of the court-honse,—the old 
burying ground, and tho newly opened reaches of tho 
*polas in State Street, and the fine buildings in Tremont 
=I looked at-all this, I say, to the tuno of chattering 
Noy and shudders audible; and,’ cold na my heart 
mist teem to the scenes of youth and the flavor of 
tunity, I wished myself by any fire, however recent 
‘nl unelassical. I went to the Tremont and took some 
brandy and water! Thig changed the climate slightly 
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LET HER 


POUT IT OUT! 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


«“T nore there is no coolness between you and 
Maria,” Mrs. Appleton said to her young friend, 
Louisa Graham, one evening at asocial party. “I 
have not seen you together once to-night; and just 
now she passed without speaking, or even looking 
at you.” 

«Qh, as to that,” replied Louisa, tossing her 
bead with an air of contempt and affected indiffer- 
ence, ‘she’s got into a pet about something, dear 
i:nows what, for I don’t.” 

“Tam really sorry to hear you say so,” remarked 
Mrs. Appleton. “ Maria isa warm-hearted girl, and 
a sincere friend. Why do you not go to her, and 
inquire the cause of this change in her manner?” 

“Me! Noindeed! I never humour any one 
who gets into a pet and goes pouting about in that 
manner.” 

«But is it right for you to act so? A word of 
inquiry, or explanation, might restore al! in a mo- 
ment.” 

“Right or wrong, I never did and never will hu- 
mour the whims of such kind of people. No, no. 
Let her pout it out! ‘That’s the way to cure such 
people.” 

“T don’t think so, Louisa. She is unhappy from 
some real ot imaginary cause. ‘That cause itis no 
doubt in your power to remove.” 

« But she has no right to imagine causes of of- 
fence; and I don’t choose to have people act as sho 
is now acting towards me from mere imaginary 
causes. No; let her pout it out, I say. It will 
teach her a good lesson.” 

Louisa spoke with indignant warmth. 

‘¢ Were you never mistaken?” asked Mrs. Apple- 
ton, in a grave tone. 

“ OF course I’ve been mistaken, many a time.” 

“Very well. Have you never been mistaken in 
reference to another's action towards you?” 

«“T presume so.” 

« And have not such mistakes sometimes given 
you pain?” 

«T cannot recall any instances just at this mo- 
ment, but I have no doubt they have,” 

“Very well, Just imagine yourself in Maria’s 
position; would you noi think it kind in any one 
to step forward and disabuse you of an error that 
was stealing away your peace of mind?” 

“Yes, but Mrs. Appleton, I don’t know any- 
thing about the cause of Maria’s strange conduct. 
She may see that in my character or disposition to 
which she is altogether uncongenial, and may have 
made up her mind not to keep my company any 
longer. Or she may feel herself, all at once, above 
me. And I’m not the one, I can tell you, to 


cringe to any living mortal. I amas good as she is, 
or any one else!” 

“Gently, gently, Louisa! Don’t fall into the 
very fault you condemn in Maria; that of imagining 
a sentiment to be entertained by unother which she 
does not hold, and then growing indignant over the 
idea, and at the person supposed to hold it.” 

T can’t see clearly the force of what you say, Mrs. 
Appleton; and therefore, must come back to what I 
remarked a little while ago:—She must pout it out.” 

“You are wrong, Louisa,” her friend replicd, 
‘“‘and I cannot let you rest in that wrong, if it 
is in my power to correct it, Perhaps, by relat- 
ing a circumstance that occurred with myself a 
few years ago, I may be able to make an impres- 
sion on your mind. I had, and still have, an es- 
teemed friend, amiable and sincere, but extremely 
sensitive. She is too apt to make mistakes about 
other people’s estimation of her, which, I have of- 
ten told her, is a decided fault of character. That 
she has only to be self-conscious of integrity, and 
then she will be truly estimated. Well, this friend 
would sometimes imagine that J treated her coolly, 
or indifferently, or thrust at her feelings, when I 
felt towards her al! the while a very warm affec- 
tion. The consequence would be, that she would 
assume a cold or offended exterior. But I never 
sajd to myself, ‘let her pout it out!” Iknew that 
she was mistaken, and that she was really suffer- 
ing under her mistake; and I would always go to 
her, and kindly inquire the cause of her changed 
manner. The result was of course an immediate 
restoration of good feeling, often accompanied by a 
confession of regret at having injured me by ima- 
gining that I entertained unkind sentiments when 
I did not. On one occasion, I noticed a kind of 
reserve in her manner; but thinking there might 
be some circumstances known only to herself, that 
gave her trouble, I did not seem to observe it. On 
the next morning I was exceedingly pained and 
surprised to receive a note from her, in something 
like the following language— 

«©The fact is, Mrs. Appleton, I cannot and will 
not bear any longer your manner towards me. You 
seem to think that I have no feeling, And besides, 
you assume an air of superiority and patronage 
that is exceedingly annoying. Last night your 
manner was insufferable. As I have just said, I can- 
not and will not bear such an assumption on your 
part. And now let me say, that I wish, hereafter, 
to be considered by you as a stranger. As such I 
shall treat you. Do not attempt to answer this, 
do not attempt to see me, for I wish for no humili- 
ating explanations.’ 
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“Now what would you have done in such a 
case, Louisa?” 

“] should have taken her at her word, of course,” 
was the prompt reply; “did not you?” 

“Qh no, that would not have been right.” 

«T must confess, Mrs. Appleton, that your ideas 
of right, and mine, are very different. ‘This lady 
told you expressly, that she did not wish to bold 
any further intercourse with you.” 

“Exactly. But then, she would not have said 
s0, had she not been deceived by an erroneous idea. 
Knowing this, it became my duty to endeavour to 
remove the fulse impression.” 

“[ must confess, Mrs, Appleton, that I cannot 
see it in the same light. 1 don’t believe that we are 
called upon to humour the whims of every one. It 
does such people, as you speak of, good to be let 
alone, and have their pout out. If you notice them, 
it makes them ten times as bad.” 

“« A broad assertion like that you have just madc 
needs proof, Louisa. I, for one, do not believe that 
it is true. If an individual under a false impression 
be let alone to * pout it out,’ the mere pouting, as 
you call it, does not bring a conviction that the 
cause of unpleasant feeling is altogether imaginary. 
The ebullition will subside in time, and the subject 
of it may seem to forget the cause; but to do so, is 
next toimpossible where the false impression is not 
temoved. Now let me tell you how J did in refer- 
ence to the friend I have just mentioned.” 

“Well. How did you do?” 

« After the acute pain of mind which was caused 
by her note had subsided, I began to examine, as 
far as I could recollect them, all my words and ac- 
tions towards her on the previous evening. In one 
or two things, I thought I could perceive that ‘vhich 
to one of her sensitive disposition might appear in 
a wrong licht. I remembered too, that in her do- 
mestic relations there were some circumstances of 
a painful character, and I knew that these weighed 
heavily upon her mind, often depressing her spirits 
very much. One of these circumstances, though 
perfectly beyond her control, was extremely humi- 
Jiating to a high-minded, and somewhat proud-spi- 
rited woman. All these things I turned over in 
my mind, and instead of suffering myself to feel in- 
censed aguinst her for the unkind note she had 
written to me, I endeavoured to find excuses for 
her, and to palliate her fault all that I could. What 
troubled me most, was the almost insurmountable 
barrier that she had thrown between us. ‘Donot 
attempt to answer this; do not attempt to see 
me,’ were strong positions; and my pride rose 
up, and forbade me to break through them. But 
pride could not stand before the awakening of 
better feelings, ‘I must see her. I will see her!” 
I said. 

“This resolution taken, I determined that I 
would not call upon her until towards evening, 
thus giving her time for reflection. The hour at 
length came in which I had made up my mind to 
perform a most painful duty, and I dressed myself 
for the trying visit. When I pulled the bell, on 


pausing at her door, [ was externally calm, but in- 
ternally agitated. 

«Tell Mrs. that a friend wishes to speak 
to her,’ I said to the servant who showed me into 
the parlour. I did not feel at liberty to ask her not 
to mention my name; but I emphasised the word 
‘friend, in hopes that she would understand my 
meaning. But she either did not or would not, for 
in a few minutes she returned and said, in a con- 
fused and hesitating voice, 

“« Mra. says that she does not wish to sce 
you.’ bia 

« And you left the house on the instant?” Lou- 
isa said, in an indignant tone, 

«No, I did not,” was Mrs. Appleton’s calm 
reply. 

« Not after such an insult! Pardon me—but I 
should call it a breach of politeness for any one to 
remain in the house of another under such circum- 
stances.” 

“But, Louisa, you must remember that there are 
exceptions to every general rule; and also, that the 
same act may be good or bad, according to the end 
which the actor has in view. If I had proposed to 
myself any mere sinister and selfish end in re- 
maining in the house of my friend after such an 
unkind, and to me, at the time, cruel repulse, I 
should have acted wrong; but my end was to be- 
nefit my friend—to disabuse her of a most painful 
mistake, which I could only do by meeting her, 
and letting her ear take in the tones of my voice, 
that she might thus judge of my sincerity.” 

Louisa did not reply, and Mrs. Appleton con- 
tinued. 

«*Tell Mrs. , I said to the servant, ¢ that 
T am very anxious to sce her, and that she must 
not refuse me an interview.’ In a few minutes 
she returned with the positive refusal of Mrs. 
to see me. There.was one thing that I did not want 
to do—one thing that I hesitated to do, and that 
was to force myself upon my estranged friend by 
intruding upon her, even in her own chamber, 
where she had retired to be secure from my impor- 
tunity. But I looked to the end I had in view, «Is 
not the end a good one?’ I said, as I mused over 
the unpleasant position in which I found myself. 
* Will not even Mrs, thank me for the act, 
after she shall have perceived her error?? Thus [ 
argued with myself, and finally made up my mind 
that I would compel an interview by entering my 
friend’s chamber, even though she had twice re- 
fused to sce me. 

«As I resolved to do, so T acted. Once fully con- 
vinced that the act was right, I compelled myself 
to do it, without once hesitating or looking back. 
My low knock at her chamber door was unanswer- 
ed. I paused but a few moments before opening it. 
There stood my friend, with a pale yet firm coun- 
tenance, and as I advanced she looked me steadily 
in the face with a cold, repulsive expression. 

“6 Mrs, » I said, extending my hand and 
forcing a smile, while the tears came to my cyes, 
and my voice trembled—‘ If I had been guilty of 
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the feelings with which you have charged me, I 
would not have thus sought you, in spite of all 
your repulses. Let me now declare to you, in the 
earnestness of a sincere heart, that I am innocent 
of all you allege against me. I have always re- 
garded you as one of my choicest friends. Ihave 
always endeavoured to prefer you before myself, 
instead of setting myself above you. You have, 
therefore, accused me wrongfully, but I do most 
heartily forgive you. Will you not then forgive 
me, for an imaginary fault?’ 

“ For a few moments after I commenced speak- 
ing, she continued to look at me with the same 
cold, repulsive stare, not deigning to touch the 
hand that I still extended. But she saw that I was 
sincere; she felt that I was sincere, and this melted 
her down. As I ceased speaking, she started for- 
ward with a quick, convulsed movement, and 
throwing her arms around me, hid her face in my 
bosom and wept aloud. It was some time before 
the tumult of her feelings subsided. 

«¢Can you indeed forgive me?’ she at Jength 
said, ‘my strange, blind, wayward folly?” 

«Let us be friends as we were, Mrs. 7 Tre- 
plied, ‘and let this hour be forgotten, or only re- 
membered as a seal to our friendship.’ 

“ From that day, Louisa, there has been no jar- 
ring string in our friendly intercourse. Mrs. 
really felt aggrieved: she thought that she perceived 
in my conduct all that she had alleged, and it 
wounded her to the quick. But the earnest sin- 
cerity with which I sought her out and persisted 
in seeing her, convinced her that she had altogether 
misunderstood the import of my manner, which, 
under the peculiar state of her feelings, put on a 
false appearar.ce.” 

“Well, Mrs. Appleton,” Louisa said with a deep 
inspiration as that jady ceased speaking, “I cannot 
say that I think you did wrong: indeed, | feel that 
you were right: but I cannot act from such unself- 
ish motives; it is not in me.” 

“But you can compel yourself to do right, Lou- 
isa, even where there is no genuine good impulse 
prompting to correct actions, It is by our thus 
compelling ourselves, and struggling against the 
activity of a wrong motive, that a right one is 
formed. If I had consulted only my feelings, and 
had suffered only offended self-love to speak, I 
should never have persevered in seeing my friend: 
to this day there would have been a gulf between 
us.” 








“Still, it seems to me that we ought not, asa ge- 
neral thing, to humour persons in these idle whims; 
it only confirms them in habits of mind that make 
them sources of perpetual annoyance to their 
friends. Indeed, as far as I am concerned, I desire 
to be freed from acquaintances of this description; 
T do not wish my peace ever and anon interfered 
with in such an unpleasant way.” 

“We should not,” Mrs. Appleton replied, “con- 
sider only ourselves in these, or indeed in any mat- 
ters pertaining to social intercourse, but should 
endeavour sometimes to look away from what is 


most pleasant and gratifying to ourselves, and study 
to make others happy. You know that the appear- 
ance which true politeness puts on is that of pre- 
ferring others to ourselves. We offer them the 
best seats, or the most eligible positions; or present 
them with the choicest viands at the table. We 
introduce subjects of conversation that we think 
will interest others more than ourselves, and deny 
ourselves in various ways, that others may be 
obliged and gratified. Now, the question is, are 
these mere idle and unmeaning forms? Or is it right 
that we should feel as we act? If they are un- 
meaning forms, then are the courtesics of social 
intercourse a series of acts most grossly hy pocriti- 
cal. If not so, then it is right that we should pre- 
fer others to ourselves: and it is right for us, when 
we find that a friend is under a painful mistake— 
even if to approach her may cause some sacrifice 
of our feelings—for us to go to that friend and 
disabuse her mind of error. Do you not think so, 
Louisa?” 

“] certainly cannot gainsay your position, Mrs. 
Appleton; but still I feel altogether disinclined to 
make any overtures to Maria.” 

« Why so, Louisa?” 

* Because I can imagine no cause for her pre- 
sent strange conduct; and therefore see no way of 
approaching: nm 

The individual about whom they had been con- 
versing passed near them at this moment, and 
caused Mrs. Appleton and Louisa to remember 
that they were prolonging their conversation to too 
great an extent for a social party. 

“We will talk about this again,” Mrs. Appleton 
said, rising and passing to the side of Maria. 

« You do not seem cheerful to-night, Maria, or 
am I mistaken in my observation of your face?” 
Mrs. Appleton said in a pleasant tone. 

“T was not aware that there was anything in my 
menner that indicated the condition of mind to 
which you allude,” the young lady replicd with o 
smnile, 

“There seemed to me such an indication, but 
perhaps it was only an appearance.” 

“ Perhaps so,” Maria said with something of ab- 
straction in her manner. A silence, embarrassing 
in some degree to both parties, followed, which 
was broken by an allusion of Mrs. Appleton’s to 
Louisa Graham. 

To this Maria made no answer. 

“Louisa is a gitl of kind feelings,” remarked 
Mra. Appleton. 

“She is so esteemed,” Maria replied somewhat 
coldly. 

* Do you not think so, Maria?” 

& Why should I think otherwise?” 

*T am sure I cannot tell, but I thought that there 
was something in your manner that seemed to indi- 
cate a different sentiment.” 

To this the young lady made no reply, and Mrs. 
Appleton did not feel at liberty to press the subject, 
more particularly as she wished to induce Louisa, 
if she could possibly do so, to sacrifice her fcelings 
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and go to Maria with an inquiry as to the cause of 
her changed manner. She now observed closely 
the manner of Maria, and saw that she studiously 
avoided coming into contact with Louisa. Thus 
the evening passed away, and the two young ladies 
retired without having once spoken to each other. 

Unlike too many of us under similar circum- 
stances, Mrs. Appleton did not say within herself— 
“This is none of my business. If they have fallen 
out let them make it up again.’ Or, “if she 
chooses to get the ‘pouts’ for nothing, let her pout 
it out.” But she thought seriously about devising 
some plan to bring about explanations and a good 
understanding again between two who had no just 
cause for not regarding each other as friends. It 
would have been an easy matter to have gone to 
Maria and to have asked the cause of her changed 
manner towards Louisa, and thus have brought 
about a reconciliation. But she was desirous to 
correct a fault in both, and thercfore resolved, if 
possible, to induce the latter to go to the former. 
With this object in view, she called upon Louisa 
early on the next morning. 

«T was sorry to sce,” she said after a brief con- 
versation on gencral topics, “that there was no 
movement on the part of either yourself or Maria 
to bring about a mutual good understanding.” 

“Tam sure, Mra. Appleton, that I haven’t any- 
thing 1o do in the matter,” was Louisa’s answer. 
“T have done nothing, wilfully, to wound or offend 
Maria, and therefore have no apologies to make. 
If she sees in my character anything so exceedingly 
offensive as to cause her thus to recede from me, I 
am sure that I do not wish her to heave any kind 
of intercourse with me.” 

«That is altogether out of the question, Louisa. 
Maria has seen nothing real in you at which to be 
offended; it is an imaginary something that has 
blinded her mind.” 

“Tn that case, Mra. Appleton, I must say, as I 
said at first—Let her pout it out: I have no pa- 
tience with any one who acts so foolishly.” 

‘You must pardon my importunity, Louisa,” 
her persevering friend replied; “I am conscious 
that the position you have taken is a wrong one, 
and [ cannot but hope that I shall be able to make 
you see it.” 

“T don’t know, Mrs, Appleton, none are so blind, 
it is said, as they who will not see,” Louisa replied 
with a meaning smile, 

“So you are conscious of an unwillingness to 
see the truth if opposed to your present feclings,” 
Mra. Appleton said, smiling in return; “I have 
some hope of you now.” 

** You think so?” 

“Q yes: the better principles of your mind are 
becoming more active, and I now feel certain that 
you will think of Maria as unhappy from some 
erroneous idea which it is in your power to re- 
move.” 

“But her unkind and ungenerous conduct to- 
wards me” 

«Don’t think of that, Louisa; think only if it 





be not in your power again to restore peace to her 
mind; again to cause her eye to brighten and her 
cheek to smile when you meet her. [tis in your 
power; [ know that it is. Do not, then, let me 
beg of you, abuse that power, and suffer one heart 
to be oppressed when a word from you can remove 
the burden that weighs it down.” 

To this appeal Louisa remained silent for a few 
moments, and then looking up said— 

«What would you have me do, Mrs. Appleton?” 

Nothing but what you see to be clearly right, 
Do not act simply from my persuasion. I urge 
you as I do that you may perceive it to be a duty 
to go to Maria and try and disabuse her of an error 
that is producing unhappiness.” 

«Then how do you think I ought to act?” 

«Tt seems to me that you should go to Maria 
and ask her, with that sincerity and frankness that 
she could not mistake, the cause of her changed 
manner; and that you should, at the same time, 
say that you were altogether unconscious of having 
said or done anything to wound or offend her.” 

“T will do it, Mrs. Appleton,” Louisa said after 
musing for a few moments. 

« But does it seem to you right that you should 
do so?” 

“Tt does when I lose sight of myself, and think 
of Maria as standing to another in the same light 
that she really stands to me.” 

“Tam glad that you have thus separated your 
own feelings from the matter; that is the true way 
to view every subject that has regard to our actions 
towards others. Go, then, to your estranged friend 
on this mission of peace, and I know that the re- 
sult will be pleasant to both of you.” 

“Tam fully convinced that it is right for me to 
do so; and more, I am fully resolved to do what I 
see to be right.” 

About an hour after the closing of this interview 
Louisa called at the house of her friend. It was 
some minutes after she had sent up her name be- 
fore Maria descended to the parlour to mect lier. 
As she came in she smiled a faint welcome, ex- 
tending at the same time her hand ina cold, formal 
manner. Louisa was chilled at this, for her fecl- 
ings were quick. But she suppressed every weak- 
ness with an effort, and said, as she still held the 
offered hand within her own— 

«There must be something wrong, Maria, or you 
would never trent me so coldjy: as [ am altogether 
unconscious of having said or done anything to 
wound your feelings, or injure you in any way, I 
have felt constrained to come and see you, and ask 
if in anything I have unconsciously done you an 
injury?” 

There was a pause of some moments, during 
which Maria was evidently endeavouring to quict 
her thoughts and feelings, so as to give a coherent 
and rational response to what had been said. But 
this she was unable to do. 

“Tam a weak and foolish girl, Louisa,” she at 
length said, as the moisture suffused her eyes; 
“and now I am conscious that I have wronzed 
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you. Let us forget the past, and again be friends 
as we were.” 

“T am still your friend, Maria, and still wish to 
remain your friend; but in order that, hereafter, 
there may be no further breach of this friendship, 
would it not be well for you to tell me, frankly, in 
what manner J have wounded your feelings?” 

« Perhaps so; but still [ would rather not tell 
the cause; it involves a subject upon which I do 
not wish to speak. Be satisfied, then, Louisa, that 
I am fully convinced that you did not mean to 
wound me. Let this (kissing her tenderly) assure 
you that my old feelings have all returned. But 
do not press me upon a point that I shrink from 
even thinking about.” 

There was something 80 serious, almost solemn 
in the manner of the young lady, that Louisa feit 
that it would be wrong to urge her upon the sub- 
ject. But their reconciliation was complete. 

So much interest did Mrs, Appleton feel in the 
matter, that she called in, during the afternoon of 
the same day, to see Louisa. 

“Well, it’s all made up,” was almost tho first 
word uttered as Mrs. Appleton came in. 

“Tam truly glad to hear it,” replied that lady. 

«And Tam glad to be able to say so; but there 
is one thing that I do not like: I could not prevail 
upon her to tell me the cause of her coldness to- 
wards me.”” 

“Tam sorry for that, because, not knowing what 
has given offence, you are all the time liable aguin 
to trespass on feelings that you desire not to 
wound.” 

“So I feel about it; but the subject scemed so 
painfal to her that [ did not press it.” 

“When did you first notice a change in her 
manner?” 

“About a week ago, when we were spending an 
evening at Mrs. Trueman’s.” 

“ Cannot you remember something which you 
then said, that might have wounded her?’’ 

* No, I believe not. I have tried several times 


to recall what I then said, but I can think of nothing 
but a light jest which I passed upon her about her 
certainly coming of a crazy family.” 

« Surely you did not say that, Louisa!” 

«Yes I did. And [am sure that [ thought no 
harm of it. We were conversing gaily, and she 
was uttering some of her peculiar, and often strange 
sentiments, when I made the thoughtless and in- 
nocent remark I have alluded to. No one replicd, 
and there was a momentary silence that seemed to 
me strange. From that time her manner changed. 
But I have never believed that my playful remark 
was the cause. [ think hera girl of too much good 
sense for that.” 

« Have you never heard that her father was for 
many years in the hospital, and at last died there 
a raving maniac!” asked Mrs. Appleton with a se- 
rious countenance. 

s¢ Never,” was the positive answer. 

“Tt is true that such was his miserable end, Lou- 
isa.” 

“Then it is all explained. Oh, how deeply I 
must have wounded her!” 

* Deeply, no doubt. But it cannot be helped. 
The wound, I trust, is now nearly healed.” Then 
after a pause, Mrs. Appleton resumed: 

* Let this lesson never be forgotten, my young 
friend. Suppose you had followed your own im- 
pulses, and let Maria ‘pout it out, as you said; 
how much would both she and yourself have suf- 
fered;—she, under the feeling that you had wan- 
tonly insulted and wounded her; and you, in 
estranged friendship, and under the imputation, 
unknown to yourself, of having most grossly vio- 
lated the very first principles of humanity. Let 
the lesson, then, sink decp in your heart. Never 
again permit any one to grow cold towards you 
suddenly, without inquiring the cause. It is due 
to yourself and your friends.” 

«T will never forget the lesson, Mrs. Appleton,” 
was Louisa'’s emphatic response. 
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My Dear Friend: 

Turis, though a good working-day by the alma- 
nack, is, with me, one of those mental Sundays 
when imagination, memory, causality, and the 
other ’prentices of the work-shop scem bent upon 
a holiday. There is no visible reason why I 
should not “toil and spin.” My breakfast sits 
lightly and the sun lies warm upon my slipshod 
feet; Foible, my dog, waits with patience the 
hour to go to the woods, and every wheel in the 
complicated machinery of the little world I govern 
is right by the clock, yet here have I sat two 
golden hours, unprofitably idie. And here must I 
sit, busy or idle, till the village bell come over the 
fields with noon, for in humble imitation of Alfieri, 
who had himself chained to his chair to conquer 
his truant humour, I am a prisoner to dressing- 
gown and good resolution till blessed « twelve” 
lets me out with the schoolboys. What to do 
with this recusant pen, chained to my fingers like 
the oar to the galley-slave? 

* Boz” has commenced the harvest of his 
laurels, but I wish he would suddenly drop his 
cognito and see the country under some other 
name. His swallow I think is not large, and if a 
neck of our whole-hog regimen of compliment do 
not gorge him, it will be that he wears a vicarious 
stomach in his doublet. Quite as highly spiced 
would be the tributes he might pick up by the 
way-side—tributes without eyes or ears, exacting 
neither blushes nor disclaimers, neither toast nor 
specch responsive. I really think that, making 
the round of our country under the happy-name 
of Smith, and lifting his mask here and there to 
those who struck his fancy, Dickens might leave 
us with a sense deeper and sweeter of our love for 
his genius, than he is likely to gather with the 
vexed brains and morning headaches of his ovation. 
Every body knows him. Every body loves him. 
And, faith! I don’t see why he should be much 
pitied, after all! A man might bear such popu- 
larity as his, whatever “questionable shape” it 
could assume. At his age to “ put a girdle round 
the earth” as broad as the language in which he 
writes, and following it three thousend miles 
‘West, to find it embroidered with a great nation in 
alto relievo,—(raised to meet. him)—this is a life- 
time renown to make Milton stare back over the 
walls of Paradise—to make Dante swear by his 
own Inferno that he was born six centuries too 
soon! It is Charles Dickens's due, no doubt, and 
the payment of these airy dues, prompt and honest 


as it is, would come with a better graco if a per- 
centage on the vast sale of his works were not 
also Charles Dickens’s due! If state debts could 
be paid in complimentary dinners, however, “ Mis- 
sissippi” and “Governor McNutt” might not be 
by-words on the London Exchange. We area 
famous nation for paying—compliments! I wish 
to God we were not as famous for robbing authors 
and breaking faith with capitalists! 

May Henry Clay, (whom God bless!) take at 
the flood this popular enthusiasm for a pillaged 
author, and lead it on to the amendment of our 
law of copyright! 

* * * * 2: * ° 


You are to understand this line of stars as ex- 


| pressing a domestic eclipse of three weeks, during 
: which I have made my apparition in most of our 
: principal cities, seen the “ Boz hall,” and aired my 
: holiday elothes and my holiday manners. It was 
' partly business that took me off so suddenly, and, 


: partly Joz-iness, I am free to confess. 


I wished 


to see this most loveable of authors wearing his 
| bays, and I felt my heart with the country—dis- 
: ereet or indiscrcet in its rush to do him honour. 
_ So over the hills I jolted—three days and nights 


in spring-less lumber wagons, (substitutes for 


‘: coaches in the muddy months) and, well qualified 


for any stand-up amusement, JI joined the great 
roultitude at the Park. With the cobwebs new- 
ly brushed out of my eyes, I wasf course, sus- 
ceptible to all the illusions of lights, loveliness and 
music, and to me it was very enchanting work. 
Dickens’s joyous countenance end the bon-hommie 
and simplicity of his manners heightened, I thought, 
even the expectant enthusiasm with which his ad- 
mirers had come to the ball, and it is enough to 
say he lost no hearts that night—for all changes 
to him in the tenure of that commodity must be 
losses. He scemed, himself, in all honesty of 
fecling, delighted with his reception, sans arricre 
pensce, if I may be-French you a little. It wasan 
anomaly to see a Diveg in literature—a man of 
great genius receiving his “good things in this 
life,” and it was an anomaly to see a man of deep 
thoughts wearing “his heart on his sleeve,” like a 
merry schoolboy. He reflected every body’s smile, 
—as gaily unembarrassed among the loving looks 
and bright eyes as a bird in a garden. ‘There was 
a delicate line to hit, between reserve and conde- 
scension, between embarrassment and insensi- 
bility,—a difficult part to play altogether—and 
Boz was made for it. He is what Balzac calls un 
expans?f—with good humour enough, and address, 
and spirit, sufficiently prompt and mercurial, to 
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spread himself over as much of the world as can 
get near him bodily. “ Popular” is a misused 
word, but, in its best sense, Dickens is popular— 
popular in his boots as in his books, the right 
mind for the people and the right man for the peo- 


ple,—rind and core of the same clear ripeness. 


and sweetness. The very young ladies have been 
somewhat disappointed in his beauty, (as they 
would be, no doubt, in the Apollo’s, if that gentle- 
man were off his pedestal and walking about 
dressed like Mr. Dickens,) but I do not believe 
one has seen him without loving him. He is ex- 
empt from the disenchantment common and fatal 
to most “idols taking a walk.” 

« But tell us something about the ball,” quoth 
you. Truly there is little left to tell after the 
morning papers have had their will of it. There 
is always, at every great ball I ever heard of, one 
complete marvel in the shape of a girl of sixteen, 
of unknown coinage, but virgin gold, the cynosure 
of all eyes; and such a one [ spent my moment in 
watching, paying to that extent, my willing tribute 
to her beauty. She had an old-fashioned face, 
moulded after Stuart Newton’s ideal, with nothing 
in it, except the complexion, which fifty years 
could do more than mellow. I should like to know 
the race of that girl—I should like to know by 
what fathering and mothering such features, and 
frame, and countenance are brought about. Fault- 
lessly dressed, graceful, dignified, and so beautiful 
and dancing only with men whom nobody 
knew, and who had, (affinities governing,) no 
right on earth to know her—it was a precious 
traverse altogether. J so far overstepped my usual 
let-slide philosophy as to nudge a very earnest 
Jooker-on, and beg pardon for asking the lady’s 
name, but, without removing his eyes from the lit- 
tle bright teeth just then disclosing with a smile, 
he expressed a*wish to be informed on the sub- 
ject himselfi—phrasing his reply, however, with 
more emphasis than piety. 

A hint from one of the managers that a certair 
smal{ curtain near the stage box, was the trtroitus 
to champagne and oysters, coupled (the hint) with 
the agreeable request that I would follow thither in 
the suite of Mrs. Dickens, drew me out of the 
charmed circle of the incognita, and I saw her no 
more, 

As to any other of the “ abouts” of the ball, my 
dear friend, I fear { cannot minister to your aristo- 
cratic taste, for, in all mixed societies, I ply among 
the plebeians—preferring a rude novelty to a po- 
lished platitude. Your friends were all there, (I 
heard) in the boxes, I was on the floor. Not 
dancing,—for, “at my time of life,” ete. ete.—but 
being amused—studying the nice line of manners 
by the departures from it-——thanking Heaven for 
degrees in all things—sceking what no doubt gives 
zest to an angel’s errand on earth, change from the 
stereotype of perfection. I must say it is a great 
charm in vulyarigns, that, as Sir Fopling says, “you 
never know what the devil they may do next,” 
while, au contraire, the dead certainty of sequence, 


under all circumstances, in polite society, makes of 
it the very tread-mill of pleasure. 

I have not told you “ about” Mrs. Dickens, how- 
ever. She was, of course, the star of the evening, 
second in brightness. Great interest was felt on 
seeing her, the world being aware that she had 
loved the leading star of the night without know- 
ing his “ place in the Heavens,” and wedded him 
before his rising. And besides this, there was the in- 
terest felt always in the wife of a man of genius— 
priestess as she is to the bright fire—nearest and 
dearest to the wondrous heart which supplies to his 
imaginations all their reality-——model as she must be 
for the subtlest delineations of pure love, the truest 
and fairest features of his picturesof woman. She 
has risen with him, she and her children, a cluster 
of stars around him, and the world is perhaps not 
overstepping the limit of delicacy in bending on 
the whole constellation the telescope of affectionate 
curiosity. Mrs. Dickens seemed to me a woman 
worthy to count her hours by Master Humphrey's 
clock,—appreciative, to the extremest nerve, of her 
husband’s genius, and feeling with exquisite sensi- 
bility, the virtuous quality and the prodigal over- 
flowing of his fame. They have four children. 
Dickens showed me a delicious drawing of them 
by his friend Maclise, with Grip the raven perched 
gravely on the back of the chair in which the 
youngest was seated. Separation from these seems 
to be the only alloy in their pleasure among us, 
and I fear they will be drawn home sooner than 
were otherwise best by this powerful chain. God 
give them a happy re-union! 

As to other and more general « Boziana,” are 
they not written in the Dusiys and glorified in the 
« Extras?” It would interest you, perhaps, could 
[ describe the tribute of some literary milliner, 
which came in while I was calling, on the day of 
the ball—a very smart bonnet with a very smart 
plume, for Mrs. Dickens; but for that and for the 
anonymous bouquets which entered, like a well- 
timed floral procession, one every half hour, you 
must draw on your imagination. To my think- 
ing, the milliner’s tribute was very national, and 
quite as well worth Dickens’s thanks as the dia- 
mond snuff-boxes which have conveyed to him the 
homage of nobility. 

I should have something to tell you of the Dick- 
ens dinner, had f been there. But the obscurest 
diner-out in these days, is not safe from the indis- 
cretion of friends who have sentences to round off, 
and the calling on a hen for an egg while she 
stands on the fence, would seem to me reasonable 
in comparison with asking for my sentiments to be 
delivered on my legs. However my progeny may 
swim or fly, I am a barn-door fowl, and must have 
a quiet incubation. So, the morning after the ball, 
T flitted like a ghost before cock-crowing—content 
to let Mathews and Duer, and others more “ to the 
manner born,” accomplish their delivery in what 
posture it pleased God. These gentlemen, by the 
way, threw the whole force of their eloquence into 
the cause of copyright, and for that they deserve 
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the thanks of authors, and they have mine. The 
question is one of such simple justice that it only 
needs, like the “boots of Boss Richards,” to be 
“kept before the people.’ Author-land is the 
desecrated Holy-iand of our time, and the crusade 
for its recovery from degradatioh is now afoot— 
Cooper, “on his own hook,” doing noble service. 

Let railroads be glorified! The boy, longing 
for seven-league boots—the frost-ridden yearnings 
to up wing and speed southerly with the birds— 
may be satisfied now. I found friends in the cars, 
and it seemed to me that I had been translated from 
New York to Washington in 2 morning call. A 
glance at a newspaper, a little chat about Dickens, 
an exchange of news and happenings, a glance at 
Jersey and Maryland and the pair of dark eyes in 
the corner, and lo! the Capitol! Quento muta- 
tus ab stage-coach! And changed too are the 
road-sideries! (Mayn't one make a word, pray?) 
The once clammy-banistered and be-niggered ho- 
tel in Philadelphia (the “« United States”) is now 
like the union of an English club with an English 
country-heuse—clean as quakerism, tastefully ap- 
pointed, vigilantly served, and no less elegant than 
comfortable. Never before have I found a hotel in 
Philadelphia which was a fair exponent of that re- 
fined city. Then Barnum’s in Baltimore has « cast 
its slough,” and is florescent in elegancies, (a 
shade flowery too in its bills,) and altogether it is 
easicr than it used to be, (to others besides “ rising 
young men,”) to get to Washington. Here, to be 
sure, in the matter of provender, you perceive the 
difference in your latitude. «Point Comfort” is 
farther south. But Washington is a great place 
for “steering wide,” and there is enough to enjoy 
in its troubled waters, particularly for those who 
know the value of “favouring Gales,” 

It is all hack-ing at Washington, so I hack’d up 
to the Capitol, (Morris merely says, “thou shalt 
not hack it down,”) and made straight for Green- 
ough’s statue. Ye gods! Who is his enemy? 
Why is the statue not covered till a light is found 
for it! Why are the masons at work, building it 
up a second time where it stands, when the shadow 
of the brows covers the whole face, and the shadows 
of the chest are so misplaced that the abdomen 
looks contracted like that of a man in pain. And 
so of the rest. It is all perverted—all seen to dis- 
advantage,—and yet thousands of people have 
flocked to see it, and, (not as in Italy, where the 
error of its position would he at once understood 
and allowed for,) every spectator goes away with 


an uneasy doubt of its effect—an unexplained dis- : 


satisfaction with the statue. Force your eyes 
through the darkness—generalize the details by a 
vigorous effort of imagination and you can see, afar 
off, the grand design of the artist, and form some 
idea of what it would be, well-lighted. Greenough 


be exhibited by torch-light. My own impression 


tunda unless the dome is pierced, and light it as 


you will, while it stands in such close contrast with 
other works of art of the size of life, it will be Icss 
effective there than elsewhere. Standing in the 
place of the column of naval trophies in the front 
of the Capitol, with a lofty dome built over it, it 
would be seen by those ascending to the House, in 
all its grandeur. This only by way of random 
suggestion, however. I am no authority in such 
matters. Greenough’s genius is one which re- 
quires no delicacy in the handling, and the sugges- 
tion is not to him. He can put his statue where 
it will exact from all beholders its due of admira- 
tion; but loving his genius as I do, loving the man, 
as every one does who knows his great and sweet 
qualities, I would express here the impatience I 
feel at the inevitable though temporary misappre- 
ciation of his work. 

Turning on my heel in a very ill humour, I 
found myself opposite Chapman’s Baptism of Po- 
cahontas. I had read a score of criticisms on this 
painting, some favourable and some not, and from 
the whole had made up my mind to see a very dif- 
ferent quality of picture. In my opinion no wri- 
ter has done justice to it, or rather the upshot of 
what criticism it has clicited gives altogether an 
erroncous impression as to Mr. Chapman’s success, 
It is a peculiar picture, conceived and executed in 
a severe style of art, and is not such a miracle as 
to be incapable of exception or criticism; but it is 
a noble design, exquisitely coloured, and the whole 
effectis at once to transcend and supplant the spec- 
tator’s previous conception of the scene portrayed. 
As one of the republican sovereigns by whose or- 
der it was painted, I pronounce myself entirely sa- 
tisfied, and wish we may get as much honour for our 
money on the other panels. 

T passed an hour or two in the Gallery of the 
House, renewing my eyesight acquaintance with 
some of the nation’s counsellors, and was not a lit- 
tle amused by « group of lookers-on close by, and 
their standard of legislative distinction, ‘They 
were pointing out to each other the different mem- 
bers, with the one commentary, “he’s pluck,” or 
‘he isn’t pluck,” and positively in half an hour's 
calling over of great names to which I listened, 
there was passed on them no other comment. To 
be « pluck,” it would scem, is the great claim to 
the digito monstrari at Washington—though, (if 
one may “tell Priam so,”) it would be a better 
reading in thesense of “ pluck up drowned honour 
by the locks.” Mr. Wise, by the way, in a speech 
most eloquently delivered that morning, went into 
a vindication of the irregularities of the House, 
and satisfied me, not that he was right in his argu- 
ment, but that he was a natural orator of a high 
order. I thought few at Washington secmed 
quite aware of the feeling, at the outer end of the 


‘ radius, touching the “gentle amenities” which have 
should be here—he should have been here when it . 
was first posed,—and, till he come, it should only : 


distinguished the last two sessions of Congress. 
I saw the President, and found him a more be- 


: nevolent and younger and better-looking man than 
is, that it will never be properly lighted in the Ro- - 


any of hig portraits. I saw, at a distance only, 
cur peerless “ Harry,” “built round” with noble 
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dignity, expressing in his lofty presence his coun- 
try’s estimate of his qualities. Clay looks the 
President—prophetically I believe and trust. And 
all the people say Amen!—at least all those with 
whom I have chanced to converse on the subject. 

After two days of the pendulum life at Wash- 
ington, going and coming between the White 
House and the Capitol, (not that I ticked on the 
road, however,) I turned once more toward the 
tee-total zone, (“ temperate” will scarce express 
it,} and was in Philadelphia with a magician’s 
“presto!” For the first time in my life, I saw a 
city with a look of depression. Commonly a pub- 
lic distress has no outward countenance. The 
houses and equipages, the children and the shop- 
windows, the very sufferers themselves when 
abroad, wear the habitual aspect of occupation and 
prosperity. Not so now in Philadelphia. Ttis a 
city of troubled brows and anxious lips; and you 
have searce walked an hour in the strect before 
you become infected with the depressed atmos- 
phere, and long to be away. You see why I do 
not play the petit courier des dames, as my coun- 
try friends exact of me in my travels. I used to 
send you the fashions after a walk in Chestnut 
Street. No place like it for an affiche des modes! 


But though a fine day, and the pavement as 
tempting as the bank of the Arno in April, not a 
petticoat did I see abroad with which a brown pa- 
per parcel would have been an incongruity. For 
the fashions, indeed, though I was at a singularly 
brilliant party (concert and bull) given to Dickens 
the night after, in New York, I saw nothing but 
anarchy. The plump wear the tight sleeve—be- 


: coming to plumptitude. The thin wear the gigol 


, and its varieties—becoming to thinliness, 


Yes— 
one “new wrinkle Ears have been put out of 
fashion by some one who had reasons for conceal- 
ing hers, ond the hair is worn in a bandage, 
smooth down from the apex of the forehead over 
temples and cars, and gathered in a knot, well 
under the bump of philoprogenitiveness. It is pret- 
ty—on a pretty woman,—as what is not? 
And now having told you all I know of 


“the violets, 
That strew the green lap of the new come Spring,” 


(violets in the city meaning news and fashions,) 
I must lay aside this abominable pen, mended once 
too often for the purity of my scrivening finger, 
and dismiss the lady from my thoughts, and the 
letter to the post. Adicu. 
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“Aunt Norton will be absent two hours, and I can 
apare one of them for reading,” thought Emily Ashton, 
aa she looked ot the cambric handkerchief which her 
aunt had expressed a wish she would finish hom-stitch- 
ing by the time she returned. It was a warm after- 
noon in July, but the windows of the apartment were 
so delightfully shaded with rose-bushes, sweet-briars, 
and honey-suckles, that only now ond then a stray sun- 
beam quivered upon the carpet, while the fresh breeze, 


that seemed cooler for rustling the green leaves-as it ‘for I was determined to work a hundred leaves after I 


passed, had free admission. This air of quiet, shady 
seclusion, made it a most charming retreat for reading, 
and Emily abandoned herself to the fascinating pages 
of the book she had selected, with an interest those 
only can feel who have a great fondness for reading 
with comparatively but few opportunities of indulgence. 
Mr. Norton, Emily's uncle, who had a taste for reading, 
had a small, but well-chosen library, and frequently de- 
posited a few volumes of the lighter literature of the, 
day, upon the centre-table; besides which, Emily, from 







in to see you this afternoon, but I saw your aunt pass, 
and I thought you would be so lonesome, I told mother 
1 would run in and sit with you a little while.’” 

You were very considerate,” repliod Emily, aa witly 
a sigh she again consigned her book to the tabie. 

“T should not have como, as it was,’ resumed Au- 
gusta, “only I know that you can keep @ secrot. I 
would not have Matilda Thompson and Louisa Lomas 
know that I am working this cape for anything, for I 
wish them to think it is French work, and they wilt 
never detect the difference, if they are not told. TI ane 
working it like Cousin Isabel's, which is the most ele- 
gant and. expensive one I have ever seen.” 

After sitting silently a few minutea, “ Do Emily,'” 
anid she, “if not too much trouble, favor me with a 
little rose-water to bathe my eyes. This fine work is 
so trying to the oyes, and I sat ao very late Test night, 


went to my chamber, if it took me ‘till morning.” 

“ Surely, Augusta, there can be no necessity for you 
to risk impairing your eyesight, and endangering your 
health, on account of this benutiful cape,” said Emily, 
handing her tho roae-water. 

“T hope that I shall not seriously injure either, but I 
am determined, at any rate, to have it done before I go 
to the Springs, for Matilda Thompson, who is going at 
the sume time, has bought one, which she supposes will 
outdo anything of the kind, which I am able to pur 


her allowance of spending-money, furnished it with | chase, and it will domo 80 much good to sce how sur- 


several of the periodicals and annuals. Mrs. Norton 
waa not fond of reading, and few things made her so 
restless and fidgety as to see her niece with a book in 
her hand, it being almost sure to remind her of half a 
dozen pieces of work, which she wished te have finished. 
It was, therefore, only when her aunt was out, or when 
her uncle had an evening to spend at home, when he 
frequently requested her to read aloud, that she at- 
tempted to look into 1 book. She had, consequently, 
been unable to finish “Master Humphrey's Clock,” 
although it had been lying upon the table several weeks. 
Five minutes of the hour had passed, and little Nell had 
just gone forth in the still evening, to watch, with yoarn- 
ing heart, the meeting of the two sisters, and to hold 
communion with the orbs of heaven, that seemod gazing 


down upon her with looks full of gentleness and love, | 
when Augusta Wingfield, a girl about her own oge,— 


entered with the familiarity of an old acquaintance, 

“ Always reading,” said Augusta—* pray what have 
you that 80 deeply interests you 1" 

“ Master Humphrey’s Clock—have you read it?” 

“No, I hope not—I don’t approve of light reading,” 

As she spoke, she unrolled a muslin cape, which shoe 
was working from a very beautiful and claborate pat- 
tern. Having taken one or two stitches, “ do oblige 
mo with your cmery-ball,” said she, “I forgot to take 
mine, and this warm weather is a0 very annoying when 
one has-euch fine work to do." 

u Why: dai Ht you rest a few pnuniutes you are now 
flushed: fo ‘walking in tho sun.” 

“T know Kam, but I am in such a hurry I have not 
a moment to spare. ‘ I could hardly spend time to coma 














prized and envious sho will be, when she finds I have 
one superior to her’s.” - 

Uncle and Aunt Norton talk of going to the Springs, 
and wish me to accompany them, but I suspect that I 
shall have no article of dress that will excite any per- 
gon’s surprize.” 

“But you might have, did yon not spend all your — 
nioney in purchasing books, and all your leisure in ~ 
reading them. Now what you pay a year for the 
“‘Ladios’ Companion,” which I see upon the table, 
would more than procure the materials for a cape like 
this, and the time you spend in reading that and other 


| frivolous books would be amply sufficient to work it. 


Excuse me, Emily, but I must say that you spend quite 
too much money and time upon light reading." 

“You class all works of the imagination, whether 
poetry or prose, under the head of light reading, I sup- 
pose.' 

“ To be aure I do.” 

4 And as auch, you of course condemn them?" 

“T do.” 

“Will you give mo leavo to ask ae a” 

‘T have sevoral reasons. My first objection to novels 
and tales, is because thoy are not true." 

“ The incidents may not be, but the spirit of them is, 
if the writer be equal to tho subject.” 

“T care nothing about the spiritI take a plain, lite- 
ral view of the matter. If I tell a falsehoad, however 
I wick it out in the seductive colors of tho imagination, 
it ia a falechood atill, and I seo little difforence botweon 
speaking and writing one.” . 

Or in acting one, you might add,” thought Emily, 
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as the little rvse of Augusta, with regard to the cape, 
‘suggested itself to her mind. She however repressed 
the momentary inclination which she felt to express 
what she thought, and requested her to name her prin- 
cipal objection to poetry. 

-“Tt gives,” she replied, “too much scopo to the 
inngination—o faculty, which, in my opinion, should 
be checked instead of being indulged, and this objection 
may be added to the one I have already given aguinst 
novels and tales.” ; 

“Tf the imagination luxuriates amid scenes of inno- 
cence and purity, or if it portrays those which are vicious 
and corrupt, only to expose and condemn them, I can 
gee no harm in its indulgence.” : 

Mr. Norton, who had entered some minutes before, 
unperceived by the girls, when Emily ceased speaking, 
came forward. If you will permit me to take a share 
in your conversation,” said he, “IT would remark that 
if the imagination be properly regulated, there are fow 
evils to be npprchanded from its indulgence, On the 
contrary, much good may, in many instances, accrue 
from it, a3 I might easily point out, ware I not fearful 
of too severely taxing your patience, T will content 
myself with observing, that it abundantly multiplies the 
sources of enjoyment, especially to the cultivated mind. 
I think, when I entered, that you were expressing your 
disapprobation of light reading, or rather that part 
of it which is fictitious. ‘ 

4° was,” replied Augusto, “although, for my own 
part, I don't pretend to rely altogether upon my own 
judgmont.. I have heard very worthy and sensiblo per- 
sons remark, that the time spent in reading the tales, 
novela, and cyon postry, with which we are at present 
flooded, was worse than thrown away.” 

“ They object to them, I suppose, on the ground that 
they instil romantic notions into the minds of young 
persons, which con nover be realized, but many of the 
more.recent works of fiction ure not-in the least objec- 
tionablo.in that. respect. A tale may be, and is; fre- 
quently, made an agreouble vehicle for reproving folly 
and vies. It is true that many of the earlicr novels 
represent the principal charactors as models of pertoc- 
tion. It is supposed therefore, that a young lady, given 
to reading them, should she chance to have a suitor, 
would: invest bim of the samo exalted qualities, and 
that, as the bright veil, woven by Fancy, is gradually 
withdrawn, she would experience disappointment and 
even disgust.” 

“Do yau think, uncle,” said Emily, “ that such in- 
stances are of very frequent occurrence 7” 

“T think not,” ho replied, “so frequent as has boon 
imagined. I-once heard a young girl, by no means 
remarkable for her personnal or mental endowments, 
declare, that if she ever married, tho person whom she 
honored with her choice, must be a ‘ ‘Phaddous.” 
Threo. months .aforwards, she. accepted an offer—the 
firet ahe‘over-hud—from a man, whd;, although worthy 
and industrious, was plain’ in porson, and coarae-ih | 





and Thaddeus of Warsaw. Do dot suppose, however, 
that I would have light rerding, especially works of 
fiction supercede that which is mere solid. I would 
have it resorted to as a relaxation, instead of the foolish 
tittle-tattle with which many fill up their vacant hours, 
who have no fondness for reading. Emily, go get Hum. 
boldt’s Travels, and Cunningham's Lives of the Painters 
ond Sculptors. As thoy are true as well as interenting, 
I think Augusta will be pleased with them,” 

“T believe I lent you the Lives of the Painters and 
Sculptors, last winter, did I not, Augusta 2” 

‘Yor, I believe you did.” 

And did you not find them interesting 
Norton. 

A slight color suffused her cheeks as she replied, 
have not rend much of them yet—1 have not had time. 
But to change the subject, have you heard what is said 
nbout Mary Wheatley 7” 

“J havo heard nothing except that she has gone toa 
colebrated seminary to finish her education.” 

“You, that is what her friends give out, but most 
people think that she has eloped with young Water 
bury, as it is known that ho-left town the same day that 
she did, and some person saw them tuke seats in the 
same car.” : 

“Tt can be nothing more than an idle report,” said 
Emily, “ for I am intimately acquainted with Mary, and 
received a letter from her yesterday, in which she wrote 
me very particularly respecting the seminary, and tho 
studies she was pursuing. = 

“ And I,” said Mr. Norton, “can bear testimony in 
favor of Mr. Waterbury, of whose character and con 
duct I bave had the best opportunities of judging, and 
I esteem him aa beitig one of the most worthy and 
honorable young men I ever knew.” 

Augusta amiled in that peculiar. manner, which is 
exprossive of incredulity, and the subject was droppod. 

By working early and lato, sho succeeded in finishing 
her cape in season for the proposed excursion to the 
Springs. Boing in the same party with Mr. and Mr. 
Thompson and their daughter, Matilda, she managed 
ao bs to ascertain whon tho latter intended to wear her 
cape, that sho might exhibit her own at the same time. 
Matildu, as Auguata had anticipated, was certuinly sur 
prized at the sight of so elegunt an article, which fairly 
outdid her's, but she contented herself with passing & 
few encomiums upon its beauty. Not so, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, whose curiosity led her to pry to the buttom of all 
such important matters. 

“That capo of yours is very handsome,” snid she j 
“ may I ask where you purchased it?” 

“ At Mra. Wilsow’s,” replicd Augusta, and sho dic 
purchase the muslin there. 

“You don’t say som—that is where Matilda bough 
her's, and Mra, Wilson wouldn’s own that she had an} 
that were more elegant. What price did you give ‘i 
. “You know the price of Cousin Isabel Waldron's, 


replied Augusta, ovasively,” and mine is;as you mo 
J 


? anid Mr. 


manners. The match was considered a vory oligiblo | _ 
one, and I never could find that she: made herself: “ So it ia; but I did not mind that it was,-at first 
unhappy by drawing comparisons botween her husband | Hor's cost moro than twice 03 much as Matilda's." 


‘abe, just liko her's. ; 
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“Did you any that you purchased your cape of Mra. 
Wilson 1” said Louisa Lomas, who, a few minutes 
before, had joined the group. 

“ Yos,” replied Augusta. 

“What could Mes. Wilson mean,” said Miss Lomas. 
“J called at her shop when sho was oponing her fancy 
goods, for the express purpose of selecting a cape, and 
there was not a single ene to be compared with this. 
She assured me, for I inquired particulnrly, that she 
had reserved none for a favorite customer. 
hear from me when I return.” 

Augusta, desirous to put a stop to a disagrecable sub- 
ject, could think of nothing better to resort to, than the 
rumor respecting the clopement of Mary Wheatley with 
young Waterbury, forgetful that Mary was Mrs. Thomp- 
son's niece. The antioyance she had suffered from 
haying been so closcly questioned, caused her to infuse 
agood deal of bitterness into her remarks, while she 
became so absorbed in the subject, that Waterbury and 
Emily Ashton, who had just returned from a walk, 
approached near enough to hear all she suid, without 
her perceiving them. A pecultar and significant look, 
which she saw Mrs. Thompson direct to Miss Lomas, 
ag un atvimadversion more severe than any of the pre- 
ceding escaped her lips, induced her to look round, 
when she encountered the full guxo of Waterbury. 
Shame- und vexation suffused her face with crimson, 
and ufter standing © moment with eyes fixed on the 
floor, she precipitately withdrew to her own room. 
Emily Ashton, from motives of commiseration, followed 
her. 

She found her in a paroxysm of tears. “ What will 
Mr. Waterbury think of me?” said she. “ What did 

ho say 2” 

“He merely remarked that he was sorry that Miss 
Wingfield should take the trouble to repeat such an 
idle rumor, for, ag aome might set it down as true, it 
might be the means of injuring Mary Wheatley. For: 
my own: part,” added Emily, “1 thought his presence 
at the Springs, wus, of itself, a sufficient contradiction 
to auch an idle report.” 

“That wns his very course—so I have heard it re- 
marked—to raise a mist before pouple’s cyes,” said 

_ Augusta, with vivacity, for the moment forgetful of hor 
vexation.” A faint amile thut flitted over the features of 
Emily, recalled it. 

“ Well,” said she, “I suppose I have Waterbury my 
enemy, as well as Mary Wheatley, for thero will bo 
enough to repeat to hor what I have said. ‘This odious 
cape, too, that has nearly cost me my eyes, I wieh it 
wero in the Red Soa. I am gure thet J can never think 
of wearing it again. 

Emily vontured to suggest that an ingenuous expla- 
nation reapecting it, was the only means by which sho 
could escape the meshes which subterfuge had already 
woven around her. Augusta was the more readily 
induceé.to listen to this hint, from being fully porsun- 
ded that Miss Lomas, according to:-her promise, would 
ct Mra. Wilson hear from her about it, which could 
hardly fail to uwaken conjectures that would give worse 











She will» 


color to the affair, than if she anticipated the intended 
investigation by a voluntary explanation. 

We will only add that the lessons which Miss Wing- 
field received while at the Springs, had, subsequently, a 
salutary cflect, and that Emily Ashton returned home as 
the affianced bride of Waterbury, who, in his future 
intercourse with the world, proved himself to be influ- 
enced by those high-toned moral principles, ascribed to 
him, by Mr. Norton. 
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7ROM THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON- 


LOUISA;—OR, MY FIRST LOVE. 


Our hero first apologizes for intruding his| cate hand-writing, tied up with ribands of 
autobiography upon the public, from the fact} as delicate dye, met my pensive gaze! What 
that this is an autobiographical-loving age :} miniatures of languishing blue-eyed blondes, 
why, then, says he, should J not amuse myself,) and sparkling piquante brunettes! What 
ifnot my readers, by revealing the experience| long ringlets of hair of every color, from the 
[have acquired, if it were only for the purpose| lightest shade of auburn, (maliciously called 
of establishing two facts, which many young’ red,) to the darkest hue of the raven’s wing ! 
men seem to doubt; namely, that vanity is What rings, pins, and lockets, were scattered 
not solely confined to women ; and thatall old around, with mottos of eternal love and 
gentlemen, however improbable it may ap- everlasting fidelity! which eternal love and 
pear, Were once young. * * * * everlasting fidelity had rarely withstood the 

Ihave been many years absent from my| ordeal of'six months’ intimacy. What count- 
home, wandering in search of that yet undis-| less pairs of small white gloves! What 
covered good, ‘a fine climate;’ which, like] heaps of purses, the works of delicate fingers! 
happiness, forever eludes the pursuer, though} What piles of fans; knots of riband; with 
constantly holding out delusive prospects of] boquets of faded flowers, and a profusion of 
itsattanment. The searchers of one, like] seale, with devices each more tender than the 
those of the other, are, in general, confined] other * 
tothe class, who, possessed of more wealth}, ‘The past, with all its long forgotten plea- 
than wisdom, make unto themselves an im-| |sures and pains, rose up to my imagination. 
aginary good ; and then set out in a weary| |The loved—the changed—the dead—stood 
chase of it. before me, in their pristine charms; and I 

On my return, after many long and weary] |felt towards each, and all, some portion of 
years of absence, I was rather worse in health) |long vanished tenderness revive in my breast. 
than when | left; as the incursions made on| | Beautiful sex! soothers in our affliction, and 
ny already debilitated constitution, by undue| | best enliveners in our hours of happiness, all 
heat, unlooked for winds, and unwholesome| |that I have known of joy on earth, I owe to 
diet, instead of retarding, tended to advance,| | your smiles—to your partiality ! 
the effects of that cruel enemy, Time. This miniature represents my first love, 

Change of air having been prescribed for! |not the object of my crude, puerile fancy ; 
ne, [ lately proceeded tu this country seat of' |for what stripling has ever passed from fif- 
nine, which I have not visited for twenty. teen to twenty, without having fancied him- 
five years; and I have had the drawers of |self, at least half a dozen times, smitten with 
my old escritoire brought to my easy chair, |the tender passion? No—this picture has 
ind have sought amusement in examining |nothing to do with such minor phantasies. 
their contents. What piles of letters, in deli- {It represents her who caused me to feel the 
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first rational sentiment of attachment I ever||in obeying their desires 


experienced, the first woman that led me to 
anticipate with pleasurable feelings the holy 
state of wedlock, as a near, and not as a per- 
spective good; a8 a happiness to be attained 
as speedily.as.possible, and not as a change 
of life to be endured, as best it might be, at 
some remote period. How vast is the differ- 
ence, by the way, between a passion and a 
sentiment! ‘The first may be excited for an 
unworthy object, and in an unworthy mind; 
by a silly girl for a sillier boy; but the sec- 
ond can only be inspired by a pure woman, 
and entertained by an honorable man. One 
of the many distinctions between the two 
sexes, is, that woren feel love as a senti- 
ment; while with men, it is a passion: hence, 
it takes deeper root, and is of Jonger duration, 
with them, than with us. But, in proportion 
to our intellectual cultivation, this peculiarity 
becomes Jess frequent; for imagination and 
refinement once enlisted beneath the banners 
of love, thaé becomes sentiment which other- 
wise would have been solely passion. 


But to return from this digression, I now 
begin the narrative of my first love. 


“Louisa Sydney, the original of the minia- 


ture now before me, was one of the fairest 


spécimens of her sex that nature ever formed. 
There are. the eyes, blue as heaven’s own 
ceruleap hue, and the cheek with its delicate 
tint, resembling the leaf of a newly blown 
Tose. 
of lightest brown, that wantoned over her 
finely. rounded shoulders, descending to a 
waist, whose exquisite symmetry was un- 
equalled. Well doI remember, when one 
of those silken glossy ringlets was severed 
from her beautiful head, to fill the locket now 
before me! 


loved me! There is something soothing and: 


delightful in the recollection of a pure-mind- 
ed woman’s affection; it: is the oasis in the 
desert of a worldly man’s life, to which his 
feelings turn for refreshment, when wearied 
with the unhallowed passions of this work- 
o'day world. “I would not voluntarily ‘relin- 
quish the memory of -Louisa’s love for all— 
all—what.shall 1 say !—Alas! my all of en- 
joyment is now so limited, that I have little 
to resign; but that, and much, much more, 
would I surrender, sooner than part from the 
conviction that she Joved me. _. 


- Louisa Sydney was not only beautiful, but 
she. was mild und gentle, heyond description ; 
yet her gentleness and amazing docility, had 
nothing of insipidity in them, for they origi- 
natéd in @ perfect freedom from selfishness, 
that led her tu'yield her-owa wishes to those 
of the person she loved, a, concession not of 
reason. but of vaiition, She absolutely lived 
for those dear to her; and had more pleasure 


There are the long and silken tresses ||. 


Poor, dear Louisa! how she; 


OT 
‘her own, vneo in Sratilying 

There was a sweet pensiveness in her 
ture, that harmonized perfectly with the be 
culiar character of her beauty. : 
‘not a mind prone to gloom, but of 
dued and tender under which, like : ee 

twilight, in itself beautiful, disposes ali ts 
feel its mild and soothing influence. One 
could not have told er, with the slightest 
prospect of success, a ludicrous story, a whim. 
sical quibble, or any one of the various bad 
jokes with which the conversation of the 
‘generality of persons is assisted in socie 
'|But she was one to whom the fairest flowers 
the most imaginative poem, or the most ele. 
vated work on practical holiness, would be 
jfelt to be an appropriate offering. Strongly 
tinctured with romance, the romance of 
youthful refinement, which is a natural at 
tribute of the best and purest of her sex, ere 
experience has driven the illusions of carly 
youth away, Louisa shrark from the busy 
world, affrighted and stunned with its tar. 
moil; and opened her innocent heart to the 
contemplation of the charms of nature, and 
the adoration of the God who created them, 

What pictures we drew of the future! 

love, not in a cottage, because she knew m 
lot had rendered my home a stately one, but 
she would have preferred a more huinble 
abode. 
“A cottage,” has she often said, “over 
grown with woodbine, jessemine, and roses; 
sheltered by a wood, with a clear stream 
gliding in front of a garden, redolent with 
Howers; this, dearest Harry, would be my 
choice,” 

‘And our food, dearest,” would I reply, . 
in bantering mood, “should be milk, honey, 
iand curds, with new-laid eggs and simple 
fruits.” 

* Well, such food would amply content 
me,” would Louisa say, “ but your sex are al- 
i! ways thinking of a good dinner, Yet, would 

you all be better and happier, because more 
healthy, if your diet was imore simple; but 
you ‘yearn for the flesh pots,’ the green fat 
of turtle, or the white muscle of venison, the 
racy juice of Spain’s vines, and the iced vin- 
tage of France. - Ah, Harry, Harry— 


Her's Wag 











‘These little things, disguise it how you can, 
These little things are dear to little man! 


‘Bless me, what a twinge that was! it 
seemed as if a red-hot knitting-needle was 
shot through my foot; and the exclamation 
it occasioned brought my blockhead of a ser- 
vant in, with—-“If you please, sir, did sou 
call ?”—Did [ call? if- I had, he would not 
have been so prompt in his attendance. Oi: 
this plaguy gout! how dependent it makes * 
man feel! for not only does it « fill all his 
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coe - : i 
pones with aches—make him roar,” hattt 
impresses him with the agreeable conviction, 





trees, flowers, and birds, almost as much as I 
do.” (Poor dear soul ! [ had persuaded her, 
and myself ton, that I was a perfect Cory- 


eat if'a spark from the fire should by chance | 
jgattracted towards his garments, he might] don.) “From my infancy I had felt delight 
teconsumed at leisure, unless some servant) in them, and this sympathy in our tastes is a 
gould arrive tohis rescue. Ah! why did I! new link in the chain of affection that binds 
no matry? why not have secured to myself; us. I thought, but perhaps it was only fan- 
alegitimate—a licensed nurse, whose duty,| cy, that you looked pale last night, and this 


f not pleasure, it would have been, to have 
watched the paroxysrns of this fearful mata. 
dy, and to have noted the want of philosophy; 
with which tney were endured? People are! 
always 80 philosophically stoical to the suffer. 
ings of their near and dear relatives, and so 
ready to #ecuse them of not. bearing the ills 
which flesh is heir, with becoming equa- 
nimity. Another twinge !—Oh! what mar- 
rerdom ! 

“Pshaw, pstaw, at this rate my confession! 
rill never be made. Let me see, where was 





I! Poor, dear Louisa! we thought not of] 
gout in het day ;_No, no, nor of the necessity 
of easy chairs, in which persons are most 
yeasty placed ; nor of sofas, reclining on 
which, a wretch suffers more than on the 
bed of Procrustes. In her day, I only re- 
membered that I had feet for dancing. 

t * ko + * 


But to resume.—Let me open this pacquet 
ofletters, written with a crow quill, How 
delicate is the writing, and the riband that 
holds them together, couleur de rose, like the 
cheek of the fair writer when they were 
penned—that cheek—what is it now? Poor, 
dear Louisa ! 

Here is the first letter she ever wrote me, 
for | see [ numbered them. 


“] fear you will think me too lightly won, 
and blame my.imprudence in answering. the 
note you. placed in my hand on leaving the 
tall. That note has told me all that I longed 
fo know, which I hoped, yet doubted. And 
seta feeling of remorse poisoned my enjoy- 
ment while-reading it; for, conscience whis- 
pered that T ought not to have received it, 
and that in perusing it, I violated the duty I 
owedear mamma. Every word of kindness 
fom her (and never does she speak to me 
save in kindness,) seems to reproach me for 
this duplicity... Do let me tell her; or, bet- 
ter still, confess to her yourself, that you love 
me; for there.is something that Jooks like 
guilt in mystery, which renders it abhorrent 
to me.” 2 " | 

Poor, dear Louisa ! 

Here is No.2, - Bee 

“What a delightful picture you have 
drawn of our future lives! 
dearest Harry, give up the gay and brilliant 
world, which you have enjoyed with such a 
zest, to retire to some sequestered home with 
me! TI rejoice that you like green fields, 


thought haunted my pillow.” (Poor Louisa! 
if she saw me now, with this rubicund face !) 
“T hope you are not ill, dear Henry; or if 
ill, that you will not make light of your in- 
disposition. Now, that you know the happi- 
‘ness of another depends on you, you must be 
careful of your health. It is by suggesting 
to me a similar refiection, that dear good 
mamma makes me submit too thousand dis-: 
agreeable remedies, for colds caught, and an- 
tidotes against catching them. 

‘Is it not even more culpable of me to 
write to you clandestinely, than to receive 
your letters?” (I had postponed declaring 
in form to her mother, purposely, that [ might 
enjoy the selfish gratification of triumphing 
over Louisa’s repugnance tothe maintenance 
of our secret correspondence.)  “ Indeed, 
Warry, Imust write to you no more, until 
mamma knows all; for she is too confiding 
jand indulgent to be deceived by her child, 
on whom ehe has lavished such unremitting 
care and affection. I know not how I shall 
acquire courage to place this note in your 
hand; there is something so unfeminine—so 
indelicate, in acting thus, and in the presence, 
too, of the dear parent I am deceiving, that I 
‘blush for myself Do not, dearest Harry, 
think 21 of me, that my attachment to you 
has conquered the maidenly reserve of your | 

‘ Louisa.’ ” 





But can yoy, | 


Dear, gentle soul! I think I see her now, 
with that deep, earnest look of tenderness, 
with which I so often caught her beautiful 
eyes fixed on my face! ‘Why, bless me, 
if Lam not playing the woman, and weeping 
fora poor, dear girl, that has been in her 
grave these forty years! Well, ] did not 
think T had so much softness left in my rug- 
ged nature; but, if ever a girl merited to be 
loved and lamented, it was Louisa Sydney. 
ecomplied with her desire, and told her 
mother of our attachment a week sooner than 
I had intended. The good lady seemed 
nearly as much hurt as surprised, that her 
daughter should have avowed a preference 
for any man, without having first consulted 
her; but, a tear and a kiss from Louisa, and 
a few civil speeches fron me, made our peace, 
and all was soon couleur de rose again. 
“Mr. Lyster,” ‘said Lady Sydney, ‘in con- 
fiding.my child to you, I give you that which 
is dearer to me than life itself. Louisa’s 
feelings are as delicate asis, alas! her frame; 
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neither are formed to resist. even the breath! 
of unkindness, Watch .over her happiness, 
be careful of exposing her fragile health to 
any sudden changes of temperature, and for- 
get not that you have a precious, but tender 
plant: she requires a never-ceasing care, but 
will amply reward you for it, if it please the 
Almighty to spare her to you.” 

There was a solemnity.in the fond moth- 
er’s appeal, that threw:a damp over my joy; 
but, when I saw the bright rose blooming on 
the cheek of ‘my betrothed, and marked the 


Sydney’s warning to the anxiety of maternal 
affection, and almost smiled at her thinking 
Louisa a sickly plant. The natural docility 
of this lovely girl, operated upon: by her 
strong affection for my unworthy self, gave 
me a most despotic empire over her; and I 
had the weakness of being proud of displaying 
it even to her mother. How often have I 
seen the cheek flush, anda tear start into 
the eye of Lady Sydney, when, to gratify 
aome caprice of mine, her too gentle daugh- 
ter has neglected some wise precaution rela- 
tive to her health, which I deemed super- 
fluous, though it was urged with anxiety by 
the alarmed parent. 

Louisa had reproached me for this conduct, 
saying, * How can you, Harry, make me act, 
even in trifles, contrary. to mamma’s advice ? 
I cannot bear to see her look distressed or 
apprehensive; though [ believe there is no 
cause, for I feel well, quite well, and so 
happy !” 

How her soft lustrous eyes beamed on 
me with increased tenderness, as. she re- 
ferred to her happiness, implying that I.was 
its source, 

“Tt is my dear mother's excessive love for 
me, that makes her’ see danger where none 
exists; yet itis cruel, it is ungrateful of me, 
not to aveid exciting her apprehensions. I 
imagine myself in her place--and well can I 
fancy how I should feel at seeing a stranger 
come and usurp the authority, the love, all 
that had previously been exclusively mine. 
To resign this empire over the heart and con- 
duct of an only child, must be a bitter feeling, 
until time has softened it. Why, then, take 
this ungenerous pleasure, dear Harry, in put- 
ting your wishes in competition with her’s; 
knowing, as you too well do, that I cannot re- 
sist following your's, though I am not un- 
grateful enough not to suffer a painful sense 
of remorse while disobeying her's.” 

When Louisa has thus spoken to me, I have! 
tried to laugh her out of her scruples, calling’ 
her mother’s precautions, absurd, and her 
remedies the quackeries of an old woman. 
Many were the stupid pleasantries, and bad 
jokes, which | lavished on the subject; and 
derived an idle and a guilty gratification from 





| creature mine. 





meet 
continually proposing plans of amusement, j 

opposition to the watchful care of Lady § t 
ney. It appeared to me that Louisa’s atte, 
tion for me was most strongly displayed 
when it led her to thwart the eounsel of one, 
whose slightest wish she had hitherto Joyful : 
obeyed; consequently, my vanity and sel. 
fishness (and I had an undue portion of both,) 


| 


Jed me to indulge in this puerile, this Une 


worthy gratification, even at the expense of 
the feelings of the creature dearest to me 


;on earth, 
lustre of her beautiful eyes, [ attributed Lady 


Lady Sydney, however, bore all my guilly 
perversity with exemplary patience.  [t was 
plain, that seeing the extent of her daush. 


ter’s attachment to me, she stifled her own 
sentiments, rather than risk becoming a sub. 


ject of contention between us; and frequent. : 


ly yielded her better—wiser judgment, in 
preference to wounding Louisa’s feelings, by 
disputing mine, 


Yet, notwithstanding little altercations, or | 


rather a forced submission to my will, how 
happy was the period that followed the ac. 
ceptance of my proffered hand! Though we 
met every day, and passed nearly the whole 
of it together, still I insisted on Louisa’s 
writing to me; and now, that our engage. 
ment was ratified by her mother, she poured 
forth, with the artless warmth of youthful in- 


nocence, the expression of her sentiments, : 
Ay, those were happy days, yet I thought not 
so then, for I was anticipating the still hap- 


pier period when I should call this lovely 
Fiow often have I since re- 
proached myself for not having sufficiently 
prized them? How often have I recalled 
each word and look of her, whose every word 
and look gave me rapture. But such is man, 
never content with the ‘present, always look- 
ing to the future, that mysterious future, 
whose secrets, could he but divine them, 
would make the present appear blissful. 

T had no father to consult, a large fortune 
at my own disposal, and, as parsimony was 
not then among my fants, I gave Lady Syd- 
ney carte blanche for the marriage svttle- 


‘ments. Title deeds were placed in the hands 


of the lawyers, those gentlemen so blamed 
by impatient lovers, and commended by pru- 
dent parents, whose disagreeable duty appi- 
rently consists, not only in seeing that no 
etror be committed by contracting parties, 


but in discovering that some oversight has. 


taken place in the lives of their defunct pro- 
genitors. 


Jewels and carriages were ordered, out 


portraits were exchanged, by which I became 
possessed of the beautiful miniature now be 
fore me; all (except the long ringlet of fair 
hair, and her letters,) that remains to remind 
ine of as lovely and pure a creature, as ever 


returned to that- heaven from which, while 
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mearth, she seemed an exile. The days o 
qurtship are proverbial for their brevity and 
sweetness; tine passed with a velocity that 
yoW 8ppears. like the quick fleeting visions 
if sleep, though I then often murmured at 
their slowness. “ The ¢wel/th of next month,” 
tye L often exclaimed, “oh! would it were 
urived, (it was the period fixed on for our 
gatriage ;) how intolerably slow appears the 

ress of time!” When I thus vented my 
impatience, Louisa would rebuke me, and 
ay it was wicked, it was ungrateful to Provi-| 
dence, as every hour seemed marked with 
appiness. Even now, I seem to see her 
angel face, and to hear the low sweet voice, | 
whose tones vere music to my ear, though 
frty long and dreary years have passed: over 
ny head since she was laid in the grave. 

We had agreed one evening to go on the 
gater the following day, and to dine at Rich- 
mond. Leuisa looked forward with almost 
thildish pleasure to this excursion, as she 
lnged to be in the country again, even for a 
fw hours. I despatched my groom with a 
letter to order dinner to be prepared for us, 
ad we talked over our party with anticipa- 
tins of delight. 

The next morning, the weather was sultry 
ud oppressive, quick shifting atd opaque 
duds threatened rain, and Lady Sydney 
poposed the postponement of our excursion 
toa more favorable day. I fancied I saw 
diappointment in Louisa’s sweet face, and 
this-but why try to evade the ayowal 1— 
With the wilfulness that had so frequently 
td me to oppose the prudent precautions of 
laly Sydney, I was now induced to overrule 
ler objections, and to insist on our going. 
Iouisa joined her entreaties, seeing the ob- 
tinacy with which I urged my wishes; and 
re embarked at Whitehall stairs, in high 
girs, notwithstanding the alarmed glances 
sith which, from time to time, Lady Sydney 
neatded the overcast sky. 

We passed ‘a delightful day, rambling in 
be beautiful environs of Richmond; Louisa 
kaning on my arm, and her dove-like eyes 
eeking sympathy in mine, at every new fea- 
ine of the enchanting landscape. : 
Who that has ever enjoyed the pure hap- 
ftess of a walk, in a beautiful country, with 
te woman he loves, can forget it in after 
yrs? Every word she uttered, every change 
ther lovely face is remembered by me, more 
fechly, oh! how much more freshly, than 
ny circumstance of my later life. How 
tien have they been recalled, and dwelt on, 
tonly the words and looks of her we have 
Int loved ever are. 

“When I feel as now, dear Harry,” said 

ist, laying her small white hand on my! 
im, “the vast goodness of Providence in not: | 
kiting me a single wish unsatisfied, 1 have | 
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a sort of superstitious dread, a shrinking pre- 
sentiment, that such happiness is too exqui- 
site for this world, and that it cannot endure. 
My very soul seems to imbibe rapture from 
the glories of the sky and earth, and to ex- 
pand in love to the Creator, for endowing me 
with this extatic feeling for his works. My 
eyes are gladdened with the all-enchanting 
scene around us; and you, dearest, are near 
me to share this happiness! Oh! who can 
regard that blue sky, and the soft, yet vivid 
tints, of the many-colored foliage, the ver- 
dant lawns, whence spring a thousand odor- 
ous flowers, and that limpid river, whose 
glassy water seems formed to mirror the 
lovely scenes on its margin, without feeling 
an adoration for the Power that created them? 
Yet, in the midst of the tender, overflowing 
sense of gratitude with which such objects 
inspire me, is mingled a sadness, as I reflect 
on the uncertainty of life; and that, in a few 
hours’ notice, we may be summoned to quit 
this beauteous, joyous earth, the blue and 
smiling skies, and those dearer to us—oh! 
how much dearer! than earth or sky. Be- 
fore I knew you, Harry, I often contem- 
plated death, and never with dread; but, 
now, I shrink from it in dismay ; for to leave 
you would be worse than death.” —‘ 


I chided het for these gloomy forebodings, 
but she returned to them. 

*“]T have frequently thought,” coatinued 
she, ‘that we do not talk of death sufficient- 
ly often. What would be said of the unkind 
friend, who, knowing that a long and inevita- 
ble journey must part him for years from 
some dear, dear object, should neglect to 
speak of it to her; or to leave her the mem- 
ory that they had logether made preparations 
for it. Itis thus, Harry, that I would wish 
for us to think of that longer journey, that 
bitter and fearful separation, death, that the 
survivor may have the consolation, and a 
blessed one it is, of knowing that the departed 
went not forth, without having often thought 
of, mourned, and prepared for, the inevitable 
patting. Yet, though I have dreaded death 
since I have. known you, I still think, that 
blessed are they who die.young, ere yet life 
has lost any of its charms, or that the eye has 
learned to look on nature without delight, or 
the heart. to kindle at its beauties without 
gratitude. I met these lines the other day— 


‘Who dies in youth ’scapes many wretched hours, 
And goes unschooled in truths long life must learn; 
Truths that once known, each fair illusion flies, 
Never again to cheat us into joy. 

The early dead know not that love can die, 
And yet the Aecarts that cherished it, survive; 
They think not smiling friendship can deceive, 
Nor that the ties of blond by nature wrought, 

Are weak as corda made of the ocean’s foam, 

Which e‘en the first rude fitful blast can break ; 
Or like snow wreaths that melt before the sun, . - 
Dissolving till no trace is left behind. 
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No, to die early is to ‘scape much pain, 
. And pase away, with all youth's gifts still with us, 
* Leaving a swect, though mournful memory 
_- Of aur young lives, to be for ever kept 
_In hearts that loved us, while we tarried here? 


And, as I pervsed them, I felt that to die! 
‘young, is better than to survive happiness.” | 


There was something so sweet, though) 
mournful, in the tones of her Voice, that: 
thourh [.attempted to chide her for thus 
dwelling on so painful a subject, could not 
banter her, as was my wonted custom, when- 
ever she was more than usually pensive. 
Lady, Sydney interrupted us, by entreaties to 
return home; she saw storms and rain men- 
acing in every cloud that floated over our 
heads, yet I lingered, in spite of her anxiety 
to embark, smiling. at her fears. The unu- 
sual exercise had heated, as well as faticued 
my gentle love; her mother, soon after we 
had entered the boat, remarked that she ap- 
peared flushed; a term I was inclined to 
cavil with, as I thought I had never seen 
Louisa look so lovely before, the heightened 
tint of her cheeks imparting an increased 
brillianey to her eyes. 

We had only proceeded half way to Lon- 
don, when the threatening clouds poured a 
deluge; and, ina few minutes, Louisa was 
drenched by its torrents. How did [ now 
reproach myself for my obstinacy, in having 
forced her mother to consent to this party. 
. The alarmed glances with which she exam- 
ined her daughter’s. face, seemed: prophetic 
of some impending evil. I caucht the infec- 
tious fear, which not all the-smiles of the fair 
object of it could pacify; and, with a bitter 
feeling of self-reproach, I: mentally promised, 
that never again would | expose her to a sim- 
ilar danger by my wilfulness. 

All the remediés used by the doting mo- 
ther to avert the consequences of this disas- 
trous day, proved unavailing. The next 
found Louisa ina fever, and her mother al- 
most distracted, | hardly dared to meet Lady 
Sydney, and yet I could not bear to absent) 


i.is not to be eternal; 


she placed her burning, and alre 
transparent hand within mine, 
T was almost overwhelmed by 
my feelings, she tried to regai 
and whispered to me—- 

* Remember, dearest, that our se 


ady near] 
Seeing tt 
HD composure, 


aration 
t for, though J cannet 
stay with you on earth, you will, through the 
Divine mercy, come to me, where DO more 
partings are. I die young, sin or sorrow have 
not blighted me; [die beloved too, and is 
not this to die happy? You wil] Temembey 
me, Harry, going down to the grave in my 
youth, leaving behind me noone to blame my 
life, and some dear, oh! how dear, objects 
to mourn its brevity. . Comfort my poor mo 
ther, when I am gone, and prove, dearest 
Harry, that you truly loved me, by so regy. 
lating your life on earth, that we may be 
united in heaven.” | 


Exhausted by the exertion of epeaking, she 
fainted. The physicians drove me from the 
chamber: and [never saw my dear Lon. 
isa again, until Death had clasped her in his 
cold embrace. 


On the twelfth of July, —93, she breathed 
her last, that day, which was to have seen 
our hands joined at the altar—that diy, 
whose tardy appronch I had so often imap. 
tieutly longed for, and impiously blamed for 
its deiay, saw her a corpse. Oh! Louisa, 
sainted love of iny youth, the unwonted tears’ 
that fill these aged eyes, prove that years, 
long years, have not banished your cher 
ished image from my heart. 


I have been recalled from the mournful 
past to the dreary present, by the indiscrect 
entrance of my stupid servant, who had tore- 
peat his usual phrase of * Did you call, sir!” 
twice, before I was aware of his presence, 
The blockhead found me weeping passion 
jately; and it was one of the exclamations 
Wrong from me by grief, that he mistook for 
acall, His look of surprise and pity, anger- 
ed me. ‘Go way, go way, let me be!” was 





myself from her house, . I felt that to my jthe uncourteous exclamation whicli drove 
perverseness all the misery now in:pending |him and his pity away 3 and left.me looking 
over this late happy home was to be attri- {very foolish, and feeling not a little ashamed 
buted ; and, as each day increased the danger, {at having been caught weeping like a biub- 
{ prayed, with my.very soul humbled to the |bering school-boy. Hang. the fellow! what 
dust, and in a bitterness of spirit rarely felt, {will be, what can he think, has occasione’ 
and never to be described, that Louisa might imy grief? He'll be sure to imagine that my 
be spared. Her reason never left-her for a jtears and exclamatione were wrung from me 
moment; and she soon became fully aware |by pain. ‘This is too vexatious ; I would not 
‘that her hours were numbered. She entreat-|ihave even such a lout suppose that physical 
ed to be allowed to-see me: and [ was sum- suffering could wring a tear from me. And 
moned to her chamber. : liyet, if he knew that his old gouty master has 

I found her reclined on a sofa; the hectic |ibeen weeping for a maiden who has been 
blush of fever on her cheek, and her beautiful | more than forty years in her grave, it would 
eyes sparkling with an unearthly lustre. A/!}make the ‘rascal laugh. Indeed, there 
tear dimmed their radiance as she gazed. on | something ludicrous in my weakness, | mis: 
me; and her lip trembled with emotion, as confess; yet, sich was the vividness with 
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ghich memory brought back old thonghts 
ud feelings, that | forget Iam an old man. ' 

Nevertheless, there isa pleasure, though 
itisa very melancholy one, in remembering 
thedays of our youth, those days when we 
cold feel—mentally, I mean; for, most.as- 
aredly, senility is not devoid of its physical 
ersitions, however its intellectual ones may 
iz blunted. Let me, then, prolong this lux- 
uy of wo, by recurring again to my poor 
lst Lottisa. Tcould not bear that she should 
be consigned to s the narrow house” without 
my once more looking at that angel face. I 
watched an. opportunity when her heart-bro- 
ken mother had been removed, ina state of 
exhaustion, from the chamber of death, for I 
dared not meet her there. I entered it with 
sheart bowed down by sorrow, and trem- 
bling limbs that almost refused to bear their 
wretched master, a Pee : 

It was early morn, a soft balmy summer's 
mom, When all nature seemed to awaken 
with renovatéd charms, while she, the fairest 
efnature’s works, was faded forever. Thavgh 
ia London, the little garden into which the 
windows of the room opened, seemed as ver- 
mal and retired as if it belonged to the coun- 
ty. This garden had been the favorite re- 
treat of Louisa ; it was filled with plants and 
tite lowers, the greater part of which had 
been raised by her own fair hands. They 
were now in all their bloom, and_ redolent 
with fragrance, the dew-drops sparkling on 
their leaves, while she—oh, God ! how fear-, 
fel was the contrast! I drew near the bier, 
ind looked on that still lovely face. How 
cold, how marble-like, was its repose; yet 
so exquisitely soft was the character of her 
beauty, that it more resembled sleep than 
death, While I gazed on that countenance, 
which the cold, dark grave was so soon to 
hide from me for ever, the birds which she 
tad been accustomed to feed, came gaily 
chirping to the window; and even ventured 
to pass the sill, chirping still more loudly, as 
iftoclaim their wonted repast. The gaicty 
of their notes almost maddened me; and [ 
nee, like a maniac, to chase them, and close 
the windows, which had been opened when 
lady Sydney had withdrawn. Again I turned 
fogaze on that cold, pale face, which seemed 
loexert a magical power over my senses. 

“No, she cannot be gone from me for 
ever,” said I. ‘ How could I bear existence 
without her? How think that hours, days, 
weeks, months, years, are to pass away, and 
Inever more to see ker, who was the light 
amy eyes, the joy of my heart! Oh! speak 
ome, angel of my life! give me some sign 
that Fam not all, all forgotten!” 

While I apostrophized the beautiful statue 
before me, whose Promethean spark was ex- 
tinguished for ever, a musical clock on the 


chimney-piece commenced playing her fa- 
vorite air, an air to which we had both often 
listened in happy hours. I almost expected 
it would awake her, so. powerfully did its 
sound bring back the past; and for the mo- 
ment drive away the fearful reality of the 
present. As I gazed on her fuce, a fly—a 
large blue fiy—fixed on her pale lip, and this 
awoke me to the dreadful truth. 

“ What, is she already, even in my pre- 
sence, to become the prey of such as thou?” 
cried I, approaching to drive away the odious 
insect. But it retained its place until my 
hand came almost in contact with it; and 
only fled when that hand fell on the lip it 
would have saved from profanation. Its icy, 
rigid touch seemed to freeze my blood; and 
she I loved—yes, loved to adoration—became 
—oh, God! that I should have felt it—an ob- 
ject of fear. 

T rushed from the room in a state of dis- 
traction; and a violent brain fever released 
me, for some weeks, from the consciousness 
of suffering. 

I never again saw Lady Sydney, for she 
left England in a short time after her daugh- 
ter’s death: and died at Nice, within six 
months of the period that consigned Louisa 
to the grave. Before she quitted London, 
she addressed to me a niournful, but a kind 
letter, in which she inclosed the following 
stanzas, which was foiind in the desk of my 


‘Jost and sainted love, and were the last she 


-ever.wrote. 


|THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 


Oh! Iny me not in the dark vault, 

But let me rest my weary head 

Tn some sequester'd verdant spot, 

Where the pale moon her beams can shed. 


1 love to think ‘twill shine upon 

The turf that soon will hide this breast, 
When [, within the silent grave, 

Liave found forgetfuluéss and rest. 


And fet the flowers I loved so much 
Be placed around my humble grave, 
For, ah! in quitting this fiir earth, 
What pleased in life 1 still would crave. 


And yet one other bonn I'd ask, . 

Dear mother; when He comes, oh! tell 
I dying bless'd him—now is past 

The bitterness of death-farewell! 


Heigh-ho! how melancholy I am—TI did 
not think I. had so much feeling left in my 
heart; I thought it had all centered in my 
toe, which has Jately been the most sensitive 
part about me. Bless me! what a rueful 
figure the too faithful mirror opposite to me 
reflects! the eyes nearly as red as the cheeks, 
and the nose redder than either, And this 
is the face that poor, dear Louisa delighted 
to look on! She was right; it is better to 
die young than to outlive al? one loved, and 
all that rendered one loveable. She went 
down to her grave in the bloom of youth and 
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beauty ; and she yet exists in my fond mem- 
ory as she was, young, and oh, how lovely! 
while J have survived every vestige of good 
looks, and am almost disposed to rejoice, 
that ske cannot behold the hideous old man 
yonder mirror shows me. 

How absurd it is to see a red-faced, fat, 
sexagenarian weeping! I’m really asham- 
ed of myself; 50, one glance more at that 
sweet mild countenance, and back that and 
her hair and letters go to their drawer, in 
the old escritoire ; there to remain until my 
jackanapes of an heir consigns them to the 
flames, with probably sundry laughs at his 
old uncle, whom he cannot fancy ever hav- 
ing been other than such as he knew him, 
and unmindful that a day will come when he, 
too, will be an old man. 
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LOVE AND DARING. 
(Concluded.} 


ilarriness is a moral thing; if the mind and heart are 
satisfied, physical inconvenience is not felt; if they are 
discontented, physical comforts give no enjoyment. This 
lady felt that a life lapped in the pleasures of a court 
qwould be far less welcome to her than a life passed in these 
rude scenes, and the society of the person who stood before 
her. There was, indeed, in that young man-—worthy to 
be the pioneer of that people who were soon to follow 
in his footsteps—something powerfully engaging to one 
who, like her, had an intelligence to appreciate unpolished 
vigor, and a sense to feel the attraction of a substantial 
ereatness. There was in him an energy and strength of 
nature, a force and ardor of spirit, which made nis presence 
more respected than that of princes. Mademoiselle de 
$—— could not feel, when she gazed on his camest, glow- 
ing features, in.whose noble beauty power was joined with 
high self-control, and when she listened to his daring and 


courageous sentiments, that there was anything of conde |! 


scension or stooping on her part, in the friendship which 
existed between them; she felt that the superiority was 
in him, and the hesitation in her mind was whether he 
would deem her worthy of his love, not whether he de- 
served her regard. Those who are accustomed only to the 
greatness of cultivated life, and an eminence developing it- 
self according to sucial forms and laws, scareely can appre- 
ciate a greatness so different in kind as is presented in the 
rude scenes of a new country. The merit which Europe 
has been familiar with for some centuries, has partaken of 
a somewhat literary cast; has been shaped by the lines of 
conventional taste, and been in sympathy with a high or- 
der of civility. When we go back to the times of Charle- 


magne and the Conqueror, or go off to the scenes of new | 


enterprise in the West, we learn to appreciate a greatucss 
that is not moulded by instruction, and is wholly unac- 
quainted with systems of thinking, and the theories and 
_ conclusions that form the frame-work of educated minds. 

We there revognise genius existing in character, and pow- 
er native to the soul: and when we have properly appre- 
hended and understood that species of greatness, we are 
far more affceted by it, for we cannot follow it nor prophe- 
sv its movements. 

The young man paused for a few moments; Wien laking 
her hand in his, he said, 

"TT cannot express my feelings ; but I would die for you. 
O say that we shall never par.” 


She did not speak, but took from her finger a plain ring, | 


which she extended towards him. 

* By that token we are united for ever,” said he, with 
an inquiring look, to which she seemed to assent. “ By 
that token I will claim you against all the world.” 

They were at that moment interrupted by the approach 
of a gentleman who was close by them almost before they 
were aware of his coming. The young forester drew him- 
self up, and after a few minutes, bowed to the lady and 
withdrew. ; 5 

The intruder was a Frenchman of some rank and consi- 
derable wealth, who had admired Mademoiselle de S—— 
in France, and had lately come over for the purpose of 
urging his suit, and was favorably entertained in that cha- 
racter by Monsieur de S——. To the lady herself he was 
extremely disagreeable: and after replying coldly to two 
or three of his remarks, she left him, and retired to the 
house. 

The next day Monsieur de S——-, with his family and 
attendants, rode out on horseback to {ook at some improve- 
ments that were going on at the distance of ten or twelve 
miles; and the young man whom out story has mentioned, 
was ordered to join the party. He rode in the rear of the 
others, but as the party were on their return, Monsicur de 
S—— fell back and entered into conversation with him. 
Their discourse tumed on subjects connected with the con- 
dition and advancement of the country, and on these the 
young man was well qualified to speak. His views were 
striking and just, and delivered without fear or restraint. 
They certainly gave evidence of a superior and able man. 
When they reached home, and were about to dismount 


from their horses, Monsieur de S—— laid his-hand on the 


shoulder of the young man, and fixing his eye keenly upon 
him, said, - 

* You are a clever fellow; and when you wear a crown 
instead of a hat, you may wed the daughter of S——. 
Meanwhile, take care that you are not again seen convers- 
ing with any member of my family.” With these words, 








he sprang from his horse, and giving him to 2 servant, 
walked into the house. 

The blood mounted to the face of him who was thus ad- 
dressed, and his eyes flashed like lightning. The indigna- 
tion of his bosom made him unable to reply, even if the 
other had not disappeared before a reply was possible. He 
saw in a moment that Monsieur de S—— was acquainted 
with what had passed between his daughter and himself; 
and that relation, so honorable to both parties, was made 
the subject of cold, unfeeling scorn. He felt himself bitterly 
insulted; and against insult, in a mind like his, there must 
needs be terrible re-action. A host of passions were in arms 
within his soul—pride, love, hate, vengeance. He who 
spake those words of contempt, knew litle of the fierce 
susceptibilities of one of these children of nature; who, 
with oven soulsand enerous thoughts, never wasting theit 
feelings on slight and fugitive impressions, throw we 
whole force of their being on those emotions which have 
a sufficient cause. Who dwells alone amidst the forests, 
his soul is more to him, than to one who is surrounded by 
the myriad tangled interests that belong to the life of 
cities) When it is wounded, the resentment is intense. 
This was a man of eapacious faculties, and high and grave 
self-respect; and deliberate scom and injury was what the 
whole might of his nature was at once erect to combat 


with. I might say that those brief moments stung him . 
from youth to manhood ; or rather, he felt at the same | 


time the quick passion of the youth and the grave con- 
tinuing ive of manhood. Tt was but a brief period ere he 
recovered his self-control, and calmness resumed its em- 
pire, He tured his horse's head and rode away. As he 
went off, he saw, standing by a window, the lady for whom 
these feelings had heen roused. 

Thou art mine, before God and man,” he cried ; be. 
fore God and man, I swear that I will have thee.” He 
waved his hand towards her, and moved away towards 
his own dwelling. That night he !eft the settlement, and 
was not again heard of there. 


The summer months passed on, and the period fixed for 
the departure of Monsieur de S— and his family arriv- 
ed. Meanwhile no notice had been taken in his house of 
the disappearance of the young aspiring lover, except that 
once, when the subject was accidentally brought up in the 
presence of the daughter, her father indulged in some 
contemptuous sarcasm, reaching her as well as her hum- 
ble suitor, which showed her that some spy must have 
carried him information of what passed at their last inter- 
view. That spy she felt little difficulty in determining to 
be the gentleman who had appeared so abruptly on that 
oceasion ; and this increased the disgust which she felt for 
him, and her aversion to his suit, which was now daily 
urged upon her with offensive intrusiveness. Her father 
seemed to treat it as a matter concluded; and it was very 
evident to her that not her feelings or wishes, but only his 
own interest was regarded by him in insisting upon this 
alliance. An increasing estrangement grew up between the 
father and his child ; he acted in a manner extremely injudi- 
cious, and it seemed unkind. He was a worldly, selfish, and 
indeed, unprincipled man; he had never loved his daugh- 
ter, in consequence of the part which she had taken against 
him in a quarrel he had had with her mother: he had 
never treated her with confidence or consideration ; and 
she had good reason to believe that the connection into 
which he seemed determined to force her, was the result 
ofa mere bargain for his own bencfit. What feclings were 
inhabiting the bosom of this high-spirited woman, what 
resolutions were taken by her, we are left to conjecture. 

Te to whom she considered herself as plighted, had not 
been seen for months; yet her thoughts referred to him 
with that entire confidence and sympathy which only ex- 
alted souls can feel towards one another. 

The time arrived for the departure of Monsieur deS 
and he set out accordingly, attended by about fifty persons. 
They: followed the road which skirts along the right bank 
of the Mississippi; a road which brings under view an 
endless variety of brilliant and commanding scenery. On 
the second day of their journey they were ascending the 
long, steep hill, which is occasioned by the range of cle- 
vated land which extends on both sides of the river, about 
fifty miles below the mouth of the Missouri, When they 
reached the summit, the chief of the party was about or- 
dering a halt to view the distant and diversified expanse of 
country that was visible from the lofty table-land, when 
suddenly a man, mounted en a powerful war-horse, issued 
from the shrubbery in front of the party, and facing the 
leader of it, called out ina voice of thunder,“ Hale?” At 
the same moment the cortege found themselves surround- 
ed by a double line of Indian warriors on horseback, who 








had been concealed in the bushes. It was the work of -_ 
instant; done in perfect silence, and without a hand being 
raised with either violence or menace. The person whose 
sudden apparition, at the head of the column, proclaimed 
him to be the directing spirit of these sons of the desert, 
was dressed in the European manner, excepting that he 
wore the plumed cap of an Indian king. His face, too, 
which in the regularity of its features, and its paler tint, dif- 
fered entirely from the harsh and swarthy visages of those 
he commanded, proclaimed him to be of civilized origin. 
He was armed; and his erect, majestic figure, the piercing 
fire of his eye, and the glowing energy of his whole coun- 
tenance, gave him an aspect of natural royalty, which in- 
spired an awe into the hearts of those whose gaze was met 
by that high and flashing glance. 

The keen eye of Monsieur de S-—, who was at the 
head of the company, was fastened with anxious scrutiny 
upon him; and his hope died within him as he slowly res 

| eognised the stranger, and found that he was in the power 
‘of the man whom, a few months before, he had insulted so 
bitterly. He had recognised something in the spirit of that 
man which had caused him to feel an inquietude ever 
since that had been checked only by a belief in his want of 
power. Ashe looked around, and saw him at the head of 
an armed band, in number four times greater than his 
own, he felt that the augury of his fears had nat been 
false. Resistance had been idle, and he remained mo- 
tionless. 

*t Sir,” said this unwelcome intruder, “four months have 
passed since you said to me in words of mockery, that 
when I wore a crown, I might wed the daughter of your 
house. Behold, the omen is fulfilled, and Iam a monarch 
by a prouder and a purer title than European kings can 

‘boast. My crown is not the bauble on the brow, but the 
circle of the spears of these brave men; the sceptre of my 
tule, is the sword of one who dares. I am the master of 

| the most powerful of the tribes that quench their thirst at 

i the waters of the Mississippi. Behold our realms!” said 

he, stretching forth his arm towards the magnificent re- 
| gions that lay beneath; “ the endless prairie, the boundless 

i forest, the hill, the broad valley, and the copious stream. 

| Sir, I demand the fulfilment of your promise; given in 


Never,” cried Monsieur de S——, laying his hand upon 
his sword. 

The word was no sooner uttered, than the other, whose 
iron gaze had been rivetted upon the Frenchman, made a 
rapid gesture with his hand, as a signal to his party, Two 
of his followers seized the bridle of Monsieur de S——, 
and kept his horse from moving; two others advanced at 
the same instant from either side, and Jed, the palfrey of 
his daughter through the affrighted group before her, till 
she was some distance in advance of her countrymen. 
The whole party of savages then ranged themselves in 
front of the travellers, iu a long line of four deep. This 
was done almost with the rapidity of magic; and when 
the bridle of Monsieur de S—— was released, he beheld 
an impenetrable phalanx of warriors extending across the 

: road, himself and his retinue on one side, his daughter and 
| her lover on the other. ; 

"T have sworn,” said the chieftain of this wild band, 
and my oath is accomplished. In the face of God and 
man. I claim thee as my betrathed, and I make thee my 
wife.” 

She gave her hand to him, and he placed upon her finger 
that ring which, by the waters of the Missouri, herself 
had given him. ‘The barbarous music of the sword, clash- 
ing With the shield, rose irom thal swartny band, as mney 
exulted in the majestic beauty of their queen. The lover 
lifted his bride lightly from her palfrey and set her on his 
saddle-bow; then spurring his noble charger, sprang upou 
the turf, and galloped off with the swiftness of the wind. 
His followers remained motionless: the whole company 
of natives and Europeans stood silently gazing after the 
triumphant fugitive darting along the grassy Grest of the 
hill, descending into the valley, and pressing with undi- 
minished speed far across the expanded plain. At length 
the dim figure faded away into the horizon, and the eye 

| could follow it no longer. The faithful warriors, satisfied 
of the safety of their leader, drew off to the side of the 
road; they made a courtcous salute to the foreigners, then 
scattered themselves ina hundred directions through the 
shrubbery, and were seen no more. Gloomy and silent, the 
Frenchmen pursued their way. 


| scorn, it shall be redeemed in seriousness.” 


Such is the story which we have heard related in the 
wild and beautiful region in which the scenes took place. 
How far romance has been mingled ywith trath in the 
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many narrations it must have gone through, it is of course 
impossible to determine. Certain it is, that among the 
remnant, now feeble and scattered, of a tribe once very 
eminent for bravery and virtue, there is still preserved a 
tradition of a pale-faced warrior of extraordinary valor and 
sagacity having visited their tribe in the previous century, 
and conferred such important services upon them, that, on 
the extinction of the family of their hereditary chieftain, 
he was elected their king. The beauty of his wife, who is 
said to have come from a distant country, is remembered 
in the same songs which record his courage and skill. 
This happy couple, it is stated, lived among them but a 
few months, when they returned to civilized life; and 
there rose to great wealth and power, chiefly through a 
connection with this tribe of savage hunters, whose devo- 
tion to them never ceased. The name of the hero of this 
tradition has wholly perished. The family name of the 
lady is likewise not on record: but many circumstances 
have induced us to believe that she belonged to a French 
family, then, and long before, distinguished for spirit and 
daring. We have indicated this by an initial, but did not 
place confidence enough in our conjecture to write the 
name in full. . 
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THE VENTILATOR. 


Ir was one of the most sultry days of an intensely 
hot summer, the thermometer stood at eighty-five in 
the shade, every thing was parched with fervent 
heat, and, as if to show their powers of endurance, 
half the world, leaving the quiet comfort of luxurious 
homes, were inhaling the close and unhealthful at- 
mosphere of a crowded watering-place. Cecil For- 
rester had mingled with the throng, and, bidding 
adieu to his father’s beautiful country-seat, where 
the murmur of a rushing stream mingled its cool 
refreshing sound with the whisper of the summer 
breeze, had obtained, for a certain consideration, 
the privilege of occupying an apartment, some eight 
feet by ten, in the great hotel which stretches its 
huge length along the sands at But Cecil 
had other motives than simple obedience to the dic- 
tates of fashion. He was in love, deeply and earn- 
estly in love, and the lady on whom he had bestowed 
his affections seemed to him one of those exquisite 
creatures, equally well fitted to be the gem of a ball- 
room or the ornament of domestic life. He had met 
her in the sequestered village of Norwood, whither 
he repaired every summer to visit a favorite sister, 
and where the lovely Miss Oriel had come to repair 
the ravages which a winter’s dissipation had made 
in her fresh complexion. They had enjoyed a flirta- 
tion of the most delightful kind, because it had been 
purely sentimental, and such is, after all, the most 
agreeable variety of that very common species of 
amusement. Laura Oriel had laid aside all her 
usual gaiety of apparel, her dress was the very per- 
fection of elegant simplicity; her raven hair was 
braided, without a single ringlet, around her well 
turned head, and, in short, nothing could be more 
attractive than the city belle so suddenly transformed 
into la jolie paysanne of a country village. Many a 
moonlit walk had Cecil Forrester enjoyed with her, 
muny a beautiful fancy had been pictured out during 
their rambles in the summer woods, many a noble 
sentiment had been uttered beneath the deep shadow 
of the rocky cliff, many a delicate thought had been 
evolved amid the beauty and sublimity of nature. 
The time passed like a dream. The genial breezes 
of flowery June had been exchanged for the fervent 








heats of July, and these had again been forgotten in 
the more oppressive sultriness of August before their 
happiness was disturbed by a single thought of the 
future. But Miss Oriel was then obliged to accom- 
pany her mother to——. It was a most disagreeable 
necessity, for she did not love a crowd, and though 
her fortune and ‘station in society compelled her to 
appear among the multitude, yet she was only happy 
in the seclusion of domestic life. But duty to her 
only parent was the ruling principle of her existence. 
Her mother’s wishes had forced her into society 
during the past winter, and now the same irresistible 
power drew her to the turbulent scenes of a fashion- 


‘able watering-place. Poor thing! she was certainly 


to be pitied, and so thought Cecil Forrester. He 
was upon the point of expressing his ardent admira- 
tion, and offering his heart and hand to her whose 


‘ tender friendship had made him bankrupt in all that 


was worthy of her acceptance. But, somehow or 
other, no opportunity occurred for any such explana- 
tion. The lady rather avoided those delicious walks 
which, though favorable to the growth of affection, 
might afford chances for an unseasonable declara- 
tion. So Cecil was only able to inform her of his 
intention to meet her at , and contented him- 
self, for the present, with offering her a splendid 
copy of Rogers’ Poems, in which he had inscribed 





her name in the most delicate of Italian writing, and 


where she found, on further examination, the words 
‘To her who will understand me,” written over the 
pretty pastoral poem entitled “ The Wish.” 


Mine be a cot beside a hill; 

A beehive’s hum shall seothe mine ear; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger near, 


The swallow oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall uwitter from her elay-built nest; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
To share my meal, a welcome guest. 


Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing, 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village church, amid the trees, 

Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze 

And point, with taper spire, to Heaven.” 


It was certainly a most appropriate and delicately 
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expressed choice for such a lover of natural beauty 
and quiet happiness as Miss Laura Oriel. 

But to return to . Mr. Forrester knew that 
Miss Oriel was expected to arrive there on @ certain 
morning, and, as he had gone down several days 
previous, he was, of course, on the watch for her. 
Most impassioned admirers would have rushed out 
to welcome the object of their thoughts at the very 
first glimpse of her green veil. But Cecil was no 
vulgar lover, his taste was excessively refined, and 
for his own sake, no less than out of regard to the 
lady’s feelings, he did not choose to behold her in 
travelling dishabille after a long and dusty ride. He 
therefore contented himself with watching from an 
upper window her descent from the stage coach, 
and then retired to his apartment until the prepara- 
tory dinner-bell should summon the élite to the 
saloon. AsI have said before, the day was exces- 
sively warm, and all the ventilators (whichhad been 
mercifully placed over each door to prevent suffoca- 
tion) stood wide open, as if the rooms, like their 
heated occupants, were gasping for breath. Cecil, 





who had a tolerably correct notion of comfort, had : 


loosed his boot-straps, unbraced his stays, and flung 
himself upon the bed to indulge a pleasant reverie 





before he commenced his toilet, when ‘he was sud- ' 


denly recalled to the scenes of actual life by the 
sound of a well-known voice. : 

The apartments to which Miss Oriel and her 
mother had been conducted (the privilege of selec- 
tion would be a most unheard-of innovation of the 
rights of hotel-keepers at such a season) happened 
to be immediately opposite to the one already occu- 
pied by Mr. Forrester. The ventilators of both were 
open, and, as he heard her voice, he felt a sweet satis- 
faction in the thought, that the soft southern breeze 
which was cooling his brow also fanned the ringlets 
of his beautiful mistress. But really there was no 
excuse for his listening to her conversation; it was 
most ungentlemanlike, but at the same time, I am 
Sorry to say, most natural; and though heartily 
ashamed of him for so doing, I am obliged to confess 
that he paid the closest attention to every word of 
their discourse. 

* How long do you want to stay here, Laura?” 


said the mother, in that wheezing sort of voice which | 


belongs to fat, pursy old ladies when over-fatigued. 

That will depend upon circumstances,” was the 
short and rather crusty reply- 

* Do you know they charge twelve dollars a week, 
and every bath is an extra expense ?”’ 

‘What of that? We must risk something in all 
speculations, and mine is a pretty safe venture.” 

“ T wish we had left Ellen Grey at home.” 

* T don’t agree with you; we owe her some return 
for staying nearly three months with her at Nor- 
wood, and I cannot bear to be under an obligation to 
such mighty good sort of people, for they never for- 
get it.” 

“ But her board will be expensive, andI do not 
see why it would not have heen as well to invite her 
to our house in the winter.” 

“You don’t scem to understand my plans, Mamma. 








Elien Grey is pretty, and modest, and sentimental, 
and all that; she is just the kind of person to be very 
attractive to gentlemen when seen in domestic life, 
but she is too timid to appear well ina place like this. 
She will scarcely dare to raise her eyes in such a 
crowd, and therefore there can be no rivalry be- 
tween us. Besides, she has a great deal of taste, 
and her assistance at my toilet enables me to dis- 
pense with a dressing maid.” 

‘‘T cannot see much force in your argument.” 

‘Perhaps not; what would you say if I tell you 
I want her as a foil?” 

*¢ She is too pretty to serve such a purpose.” 

‘You are greatly mistaken ; any body would look 
well beside an ugly girl, but one must be exceed- 
ingly beautiful to bear a comparison with as pretty a 
creature as Ellen Grey. Her delicate complexion, 
which is continually suffused with blushes, her fair 
hair and blue eyes would appear lovelier any where 
else than they will beside me.” 

* Such beauty as yours requires no foil, Laura.” 

‘*T choose to employ one, notwithstanding ; I have 
come here for the express purpose of attracting 


| Fitzroy Beauchamp, and I mean to neglect nothing, 


however trifling, to compass my schemes.” 

* What will Cecil Forrester say?” 

“Tf T succeed, he may say what he pleases. I 
mean to play off my present lover against the future 
one ; and Cecil will be of use to me by exciting the 
jealousy of Beauchamp.” 

*T declare you are too bad, Laura.” 

*T only mean to study your interest and my own, 
Mamma. Cecil Forrester was a delightful com- 
panion in the country, his enthusiasm was so well 
adapted to the time and place, that it seemed to give 
charms to the dull and stupid village, which it could 
not otherwise have possessed. I certainly played 
my part to perfection, indeed, I almost began to fancy 
that there was really some feeling in my acting ; at 
any rate he has the most implicit faith in my sensi- 
bility. How often I have laughed over the love-sick 
youth’s rural wish! I think I sce myself as 

‘Lucy at her spinning-wheel, 
In russet gown and apron blue.’ ” 

«I wonder how you kept up the farce so long, 
Laura; even Ellen thinks you a most exemplary 
sentimentalist.” 

“Oh, it wasa pleasant mode of getting rid of time; 
nothing sharpens one’s wits like a flirtation with a 
real lover—I have learned twenty new stratagems 
from my ‘ country practice.’ ” 

*¢ Are you sure Mr. Beauchamp is rich?” 

‘‘He drives blood-horses, sports a tiger in livery, 
lives at the Astor, drinks,wine at $8 a bottle, and, 
what is more, pays his bills.”” 

* How did you learn this 2” 

‘From very good authority; he is said to have 
$200,000 in bank stocks besides a sugar plantation 
worth 12,000 per annum, and slaves enough to stock 
a colony; so you see he is a prize worth winning. 
As for Cecil Forrester, I am sorry he is here, but I 
must manage to turn him over to the unsophisticated 
little rustic for the present. Ido not wish to give 
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him a downright dismissal, because if I should fail 
to secure the millionaire it would be as well to fall 
back upon Forrester’s $30,000. The game will be a 
difficult one, but the glory of success will be the 
greater.” 

** J hope you will reap some of the spoils of victory, 
Laura, for our legacy is rapidly diminishing, and 
when it is gone you know there will be no further 
chance.” 

“Never fear, Mamma; my stock in trade is very 
good—beauty, tact, and five thousand dollars form a 
very excellent capital, and I think I can afford to 
speculate rather largely.” 

** But more than half of the most essential part of 
your capital is already gone, and you have not as yet 
succeeded. 

* You forget that I have gained a footing in society 
by its expenditure; leave every thing to me, and if 
I am not married before next season, then write me 
down a fool.” 

Cecil Forrester heard every word of this dialogue. 
At its commencement he had started to his feet, and 
if any one could have witnessed his gestures and 
contortions he would have been deemed a madman. 
His face flushed and paled, his eyes dilated with 
anger and flashed with contempt, his lip curled in 
bitter scorn, and narrowly escaped being bitten 
through as he gnashed his teeth in impotent rage ; 
he clenched his hands, he tore off the turquoise ring 
which he had hitherto worn on his little finger as a 
gage d’anvitié from the false beauty, and finally, after 
exhausting his angry emotions, he flung himself into 
a seat, with a calm and determined expression of 
countenance which augured ill for some of the 
schemes of Miss Laura Oriel. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 


Is there any thing more musical to the ear of the 
time-sick lounger at a fashionable watering-place 
than the dinner bell? Talk of the melody of running 
streams, the sighing of summer winds, the carol of 
forest birds! they may be all very pleasant sounds 
in certain moods of the mind, but for a music which 
never fails to please, a sound which never falls 


wearily tpon the senses, a voice which is never | 


uttered to a listless ear, commend me to that dinner 
bell. 
intelligence, the most confirmed valetudinarian for- 
gets all elegant debility, the most intellectual remem- 
ber the pressing claims of the physical man, and the 
most refined of women venture to look somewhat 
interested in the vulgar duty of dining. The saloon 
was crowded with company all eager for the sum- 
mons which was to transform them into eating 
animals. 

“Pray why,” said a gentleman who was some- 
what famous for puns, conundrums and such little 
witlicisms, preferring as it seemed to shoot the “ rats 
and mice and such small deer” of literature, because 
he could draw a long rather than a strong bow; 
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The dullest face brightcns into something like | 








‘‘ Pray,” said he in that half suppressed voice which, 
like a theatrical aside, is sure to be distinctly heard 
in a crowd, “ why is this saloon like the President’s 
levee? do ye give it up? why it is filled with a 
crowd of hangry expectants! ha! ha! ha!” 

The joke would have been excellent as an after 
dinner speech, but the audacity of uttering an idle 
Jest while so many persons were keenly alive to one 
of the sufferings of frail humanity, was very properly 
punished. No body laughed, and, to his infinite re. 
gret, the great Mr. saw that he had wasted 
his wit. The first stroke of the second bell brought 
all to their feet, as suddenly as if they had been sub- 
jected to the power of a galvanic battery. Cecil 
Forrester, attired with unusual care, all the lurking 
dandyism of his character fully but not offensively 
displayed, had been one of the first in the saloon, de- 
termined to give Miss Oriel a lesson in indifference. 
But she did not appear, and, as the band struck up a 
march, the usual signal for deploying into the dining- 
room, he took the hand of his neighbor, who hap- 
pened to be a very pretty woman, and followed the 
somewhat rapid pace of the procession. 

The important business of the dinner-table was 
half finished: the soup, the fish, even the joints had 
disappeared, and the voracity of the élégants had 
given place to fastidiousness as they amused them- 
selves with a bit of ris de veau glacé or a petit pate 
de Périgord, when a slight bustle at the door 
attracted universal attention. A dumpy, over- 
dressed old lady, leaning on the arm of a delicate, 
fair-haired girl, entered with that fussy manner so 
characteristic of an out-of-place feeling, while, im- 
mediately following her, with a complexion as cool 
and fresh as marble, if one could only imagine mar- 
ble tinged with the rose-tint of youth and health—a 
complexion such as nothing but a morning bath can 
give—came the elegant Miss Oriel. There was the 
very perfection of art in her wholeappearance. She 
had chosen for her entrance the moment when the 
fierce appetites of those who eat to kill time (and 
sometimes end by killing themselves) were suffi- 
ciently appeased to enable them to admire something 
elsc beside the reeking dishes. Among the heated 
and flushed beauties who sat around the table, with 
relaxed ringlets and moistened brows, she appeared 
like some fairy of the fountain, some water nymph 
fresh from her sub-marine grotto, diffusing about her 
a cool and refreshing atmosphere as she moved 
gracefully onward. Her dress was white transparent 
muslin, which displayed rather than veiled the fine 
form of her arms, while her neck and shoulders, 
actually dazzling in their snowy hue and polish, 
were only shadowed by a single jet-black ringlet, 
which seemed to have accidentally fallen from the 
clustering mass gathered at the back of her head. 
A pale, pearl-like japonica was her only ornament. 
As she slowly paced the length of the hall to a seat 
near the head of the table, reserved for her by a 
well-bribed waiter, a murmur of admiration ran 
through the apartment. All eyes were fixed upon 
her, and she knew better than to break the spell of 
her fascinations by condescending to the vulgar taste 
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for eating ; (a brace of woodcock had been sent to 
her reom only an hour previous.) Mrs. Oriel, who 
seemed determined to make amends for past delay by 
present hast<, sent her plate to be filled and re-filled ; 
put her daughter only trified with some delicate 
French combination of odor and tastelessness, and 
finished the meal by a morsel of Charlotte au rausse 
and Vanilla cream. A glass of iced eau sacré was 
her only beverage, and she was thus enabled to re- 
tain her cool fresh tint even in the heated atmosphere 
so redolent of spices, and gravies, and vinous distil- 
lations. 

Tt was not until just before quitting the table that 
Miss Oriel allowed herself to see any one in the 
room. She raised her large soft eyes languidly and 
beheld, what she had for some time known, that her 
young friend Ellen was familiarly chatting with 
Cecil Forrester. A graceful bend of her fair neck 
anda mest lovely smile marked her consciousness 
of his presence, while Cecil, with a polite but rather 
careless bow continued his conversation with Miss 
Grey, being incited to show her peculiar attention 
by his consciousness that she, as well as himself, 
was designed to be the tool of the selfish beauty. 
Miss Oriel was too well schooled to exhibit any sur- 
prise at his cool manner, and as her principal object 
was lo attract the attention of Mr. Beauchamp, she 
gave herself no further thought about the matter at 
that time. 

Mr. Fitzroy Beauchamp, by a kind of “ graimerye” 
which some ignorant people might call cazpedence, 
had early established himself at the head of the table, 
and assumed the manners of a host upon all occa- 
sions. He was in fact that most admired, and 
courted, and flattered of men—the Beau (par ezcel- 
lence) of a watering-place. Reader, if you have 
ever seen Such a person in such circumstances you 
will be able to imagine his appearance, for he was 
only one of a rather numerous tribe of ephemera, 
who appear every summer and waste their little 
lives in some fashionable resort, whence they vanish 
with the first northeast wind, and if they do not die, 
at least evaporate in something like empty air. Mr. 
Fitzroy Beauchamp (he,was very proud of his name, 
and was known to have refused to dance in the same 
cotillion with Miss Phebe Pipkin, until his refined 
laste was soothed by the intelligence that she was 
the heiress of half a million) was rather diminutive 
in size, with a remarkably trim figure, and very 
small feet. IIe had flaxen hair, elaborately curled, 
which no one would have suspected to be a wig; 
and he wore the softest and silkiest of whiskers, 
which nobody dreamed were an appendage of the 
self same wig, ingeniously contrived to clasp with 
springs beneath his chin. His cheek had that deli- 
cate peach bloom which rarely outlasts extreme 
youth, and, in this case, certainly owed much of its 
richness to a judicious touch of the hare’s foot. His 
hands were very white and loaded with rings, the 
gifts, as he asserted, of various fair ladies; so that 
he might be said to have the history of his conquests 
at his fingers’ ends. He wore a black dress coat 


lined with white silk, snow-white inexpressibles, 
29 
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embroidered silk stockings, and pumps diminutive 
enough to have served for a lady’s slippers. Mr. 
Fitzroy Beauchamp was what ladies call “a love of 
a man,” and he was duly grateft! for their partiality. 
To conceal the ravages of time (alas ! he had already 
numbered half a century) and to decorate himself’ in 
the most pleasing manner he considered a compli- 
ment due to the fair sex, while the proper display of 
his wealth and luxury was a duty he owed to him- 
self. 

He had been wonderfully attracted by the grace 
and beauty of Miss Oriel. Absorbed in admiration 
of her easy and modest self-possession, he forgot to 
ask his former favorite, the pretty and spirituelle 
Mrs. Dale, to take wine with him, and the lady was 
quick-sighted enough to discover, and wise enough 
to smile at the discovery that henceforth her reign 
over the tilbury was at an end. She was quite right. 
Soon after dinner Mr. Beauchamp solicited from 
Cecil Forrester the honor of an introduction te Miss 
Oriel, and though Cecil would have been ready to 
fight a duel with a fellow who should thus have pre- 
sumed after a three days’ acquaintance, had the lady 
been one whom he really respected, yet he now cor- 
dially acquiesced in the wishes of both parties, and 
with a degree of magnanimity quite surprising to 
Laura, afforded her exactly the opportunity she had 
desired. About twenty minutes before sunset—the 
hour Mr. Beauchamp usually selected for his daily 
drive—Miss Oriel was handed into the elegant vehi- 
cle, and they drove off, leaving several gentlemen 
in ecstasies at her beauty as she playfully kissed her 
hand to her dear old fat Mamma, who had bustled 
out with “my sweet Laura’s cashmere, lest the 
evening air should injure her delicate health.” Her 
fears were quite unnecessary. Mr. Beauchamp 
never drove his horses more than three miles at a 
time, and had no fancy for hardening his white hands 
by curbing theic impetuosity. He was seldom absent 
more than half an hour, as his ambition was fully 
gratified by being envied as he drove oif, or dashed 
up to the door with the test horses before his cur- 
riage and the most admired woman at his side. 


THE PIAZZA. 


Two weeks passed away, during which time 
Miss Oriel had shown her skill in female tactics by 
Inanaging to secure the attentions of Mr. Beau- 
champ, while she had transferred Cecil to Ellen’ 
Grey until she should be able to decide upon his 
future fate. One evening, Cecil, whe had long known 
and admired Mrs. Dale, invited her to walk with him 
on the piazza, that they might witness the effect of 
moonlight upon the distant sea. 

“Tam indebted to Miss Grey’s headach for this 
invitation,” said Mrs. Dale, laughing, as she took 
his arm; ‘ had she been in the saloon my eyes would 
never have been thus favored with a moonlight 
scene.” 

Forrester entered a disclaimer against the lady's 
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assertion, and a playful conversation ensued, when 
Mrs. Dale, suddenly changing the topic, said : 

“Pray tell me, Mr. Forrester, if Mr. Beauchamp 
is so immensely rich ?” 

‘6T really cannot take it upon me to determine that 
delicate question, Madam,” was the reply, ‘ but, as 
a firm believer in the doctrine of compensations, I 
am bound to suppose he must be very wealthy.” 

‘© Not understanding your premises I cannot clearly 
comprehend your deductions,”’ said Mrs. Dale play- 
fully. 

“© Why, Providence always bestows something to 
compensate for great deficiencies, and as Mr. Beau- 
champ cannot boast either mental or physical gifts, 
I take it for granted that he must have moncy.” 

“Really, Mr. Forrester, I did not think you were 
so ill-natured. I am sure Mr. Beauchamp has the 
prettiest hands and feet in the world, and his ardent 
admiration of the ladies proves him to possess a 
good heart.” 

*'To your last argument I can offer no opposition, 
Madam,” was the gallant reply; ‘‘ but as to his 
hands and feet, I can only say that it is not the first 
time that ladies have been driven to extremities in 
their search for his good qualities.” 

* Well, I suppose,” responded Mrs. Dale, laugh- 
ing heartily, “that I must allow your wit to atone 
fur your severity, but how long is it since you turned 
satirist ?”” 

“Ever since I made the discovery which all the 
experience of others cannot teach us—that ‘all is 
not gold which glitters.’ I have almost come to the 
conclusion that nature, like an over-careful house- 
wife, hides her true gold and silver in least suspected 
places.” 

“Tn that case Dame Nature might be in the pre- 
dicament of a queer old lady I once knew who hid 
her rich plate under the rafters in the garret, and 
when she wanted it upon occasion of a dinner-party, 
was obliged to borrow of a neighbor because she 
had forgotten where she had deposited her treasure.” 

“ T believe if we want to find a really virtuous and 
true-hearted woman we must look elsewhere than 
among the beautiful,” said Forrester bitterly. 

“Pie! fie! if Thad the slightest claim to beanty 
J should banish you from my presence for that un- 
gallant speech.” 

“You ought rather to consider it a compliment, 
for there is not another woman here to whom I 
would have uttered it, or who would have under- 
stoud me, perhaps, if I had.” 

“ Ah! now you flatter my intellect at the expense 
of my person, and no woman ever relished such a 
compliment. But to return to your assertion; how 
can you venture to despise the allurements of beauty 
after feasting daily on such a banquet of loveliness 
as Miss Oriel offers to our eyes. I look at her, 
woman as I am, with delight, for I never saw so 
fresh, so pure, so marble-like a complexion.” 

“© Your comparison is more correct than you ima- 
gine, Madam ; her beauty is indeed like that of the 


marble statue, carved by a right cunning and skilful, 


hand, but wanting the Promethean touch of soul.” 


‘While Ellen Grey is the delicate alabaster vase, 
beautifully and finely wrought, and with all its ex- 
quisite loveliness brought out in rich relief by the 
lamp which lights it from within; is it not thus you 
would have continued the comparison?” said Mrs. 
Dale mischievously. 

** Your illustration is a beautiful one, and perfectly 
true,” was the reply; ‘* Ellen Grey is full of gentle 
and womanly feeling.” ; 

“Perhaps you are prejudiced against Miss Oriel, 
Mr. Forrester; can it be possible that there is no 
soul shining in those soft dark eyes?’ 

“ There is mental power enough, if that were all, 
but there is no soul—no heart ; the lofty impulses cf 
pure intellect, the tender affections of feminine na- 
ture never yet lighted up those eyes or suffused that 
marble brow with the blush of genuine feeling.” 

“Well, as you have known the lady longer than I 
have, it would be idle to dispute your assertions; in- 
deed, I must confess, when I watch her sweet, un- 
ruffled look and manner, I am irresistibly reminded 
of the old Norse legend of the Snow-Woman—so 
dazzlingly beautiful, so fatally cold.” 

Yet I have scen her under circumstances which 
would have given you a very different impression of 
her. Imagine that beautiful woman attired in the 
simplest manner, all fashionable airs laid aside, and 
apparently the very creature of romantic feeling ; 


| imagine such perfection of loveliness, with eyes of 


softness and voice all tenderness, apparently yield- 
ing up her whole soul to the sweet impressions of 
nature, amid the loveliest scenery that even our 
beautiful land can produce; imagine the effect of 
such beauty seen beneath the soft light of the sum- 
mer moon, or gazed upon in the silent sanctuary of 
the forest glades, or mingling its fascinating influence 
with the lovely sights and sounds which charm the 
senses in the sunset dell, when the voice of the sing- 
ing rivulet makes music on its way.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Forrester, you are almost a 
poet; you must be in love,” 

** Perhaps Iam, but Miss Oriel is not the object.” 

‘Flow could you resist the fascinations you so en- 
thusiastically deseribe ?” 

. Why, to tell the truth, I narrowly escaped the. 
fate of the silly moth; I came very near singeing my 
wings in the blaze of her beauty, but I soon dis- 
covered that she possessed none but personal attrac- 
tions. To be sure we had quite a sentimental flirta- 
tion, and I remember many very fine sentiments 
which she uttered, but I early found how thin and 
poor was the soil in which they had taken root. You 
know the most luxuriant growth of wild Howers is 
always to be found in a morass—or perhaps a more 
graphic illustration of my meaning might be found 
in the fact that the pestilential Maremma, whose 
atmosphere is so fatal to life, displays the richest and 
most gorgeous array of Flora’s favorites. Laura 
Oriel might he loved for a week or two, but any man 
with common sense would soon see through her 
false character. For my own part, I confess that I 
amused myself with her very pleasantly during the 
early part of the summer. Indeed, I believe she 
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fancied I was really caught in her snares, and no 
doubt considers that ‘ Cecil Forrester’s $30,000 will 
do very well to fall back upon in case nothing better 
offer’ ” 

‘¢Hark ! exclaimed Mrs. Dale, as a slight sound, 
like a half-suppressed exclamation, struck upon their 
ears, “I really believe some one has been listening 
to our conversation.” 

“When we first came out here,’ said Forrester 
coolly, ‘‘I saw a lady take her seat within the re- 
cess of yonder window; she dropped the drapery of 
the curtain behind her, so as not to be observed from 
within, and she has been sitting in the deep shadow 
flung by this heavy column. She has heard every 
word we said; at least she has heard all [ said, be- 
cause I purposely deferred my most severe remarks 
until we passed within ear-shot.” 

* For Heaven’s sake, what do you mean? you seem 
agitated ; who was the lady?” asked Mrs. Dale. 

“Do you not imagine? It was Miss Oriel.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Forrester, how could you do so? and 
to make me a party in such cruelty too ;” exclaimed 
the lady, much vexed. 

“Now that there are really no listeners, dear 
Madam, I will tell you the whole story, and you 
shall decide whether I am so very wrong; at all 
events I have had my revenge.” 

And Cecil Forrester related to his warm-hearted 
friend the story of his love and its sudden extinction, 
not omitting a single word of the dialogue which he 
had overheard between the mother and daughter. 

When they re-entered the saloon Miss Oriel had 
disappeared, but if Cecil could have known the 
tumult of her feelings he would, perhaps, have re- 
gretted his own vindictiveness. All the little feeling 
which she possessed, all that she had of heart, was 
bestowed on Cecil Forrester. She did not know 
how much she had vained him until she compared 
him with the object of her present pursuit; and, 
interested, selfish and ambitious as she was, she half 
determined to turn from the allurements of wealth 
if she could win back Cecil to his allegiance. To 
be thus outwitted, made the plaything of his idle 
hours, foiled at her own weapons, was a bitter mor- 
tification, and this, coupled as it was with a sense 
of unrequited tenderness, aroused her almost to mad- 
ness. The cold, proud beauty shed tears of vexa- 
tion and regret. She almost hated Cecil, and yet she 
was conscious that the most bitter drop, in the eup 
which had thus been returned to her own lips, was 
the assurance that he had never loved her. His 
quotation of her own remark about his fortune con- 
vinced her that he had overheard her plans, and she 
was now stimulated by pride to urge their speedy 
fulfilment. 


——t 


THE LAST SCENE. 


‘Have you heard the news, Mr. Forrester,” cx- 
claimed Mrs. Dale, as, two days after the confi- 
dential disclosure of the piazza, he entered the 





saloon; ‘ Ah, I see by your look of innocent sur- 
prise, you are still in blissful ignorance.” 

“What has happened?” asked Cecil carelessly, 
“any thing which serves to break the monotony of 
a seaside existence must be a blessing.” 

“Tdo not know whether you will think it so,” 
said the lady laughing, “ Miss Oriel has eloped with 
Mr. Beauchamp.” 

“Tam glad of it—from my very soul I rejoice at 
it,” exclaimed Cecil Forrester, while a dark, vindie- 
tive smile gave a most disagreeable expression to 
his usually fine face. 

“Why, how strangely you look at me,’ replied 
Mrs. Dale, “ what is the matter?" 

*“ Nothing—nothing-—when did it all happen?’ 

‘© Did you not see her go out with him to ride last 
evening? Weil, it seems Mr. Beauchamp’s Servant 
had been privately despatched to the city with their 
baggage, and instead of returning the lovers rode 
directly to the next town and were married.” 

*’ Why did they give themselves so much trouble ? 
If Beauchamp had asked the old woman she would 
have dropped a curtsy and thanked him for the 
offer.” 

‘There is the mystery of the whole affair; Mrs. 
Oriel pretends to be very indignant, but it is easy to 
see she is secretly pleased. Miss Orie! has written 
a letter to Miss Grey in which she entreats her to 
‘break the tidings tenderly to poor Mamma;’ ex- 
cuses herself on the plea of irresistible affection; 
talks of Mr. Beauchamp’s ardor and her fear of ma- 
ternal opposition, and finishes by requesting Ellen to 
‘allow his favorite Mrs. Dale to acquaint Mr. For-: 
rester with her regret at having been the cause of 
disappointment and sorrow to hin.’ ” 

“ What the devil does she mean by that ?” 

‘Why to make Ellen jealous of me and distrust- 
ful of you, and thus disappoint both your love and 
revenge,” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘She shall not attain her ends,” exclaimed For- 
rester impetuously, “I will tell Ellen the whole 
story. Iam glad she is actually married to Beau- 
champ, and I know the reason he did not want to 
ask her mother; he was afraid of inconvenient in- 
quiries.”? 

“What do you know about him ?” 

‘Only this morning I met here a person who 
knows him well. His history is soon told. He was 
originally bred a tailor, but, having a soul above but- 


tons, he cut the shop, and has since been hanging on 
| the skirts of society ina manner very different from 


that intended by his honest old father. His bank stock 
and sugar plantation may exist in the regions of the 
moon, where all things which unaccountably dis- 
appear from earth are, said to be collected, his 
negroes arc still on the coast of Guinea, and he 
really lives by his wits. A run of luck at the gaming- 
table or a lucky bet on the race-course enables him 
every now and then to pay old debts, and live for a 
time like a gentleman until his funds are exhausted, 
when he again betakes himself to his vocation.” 

‘*¢ Can this be possible?” 

“¢ There is no doubt of it; he is a mere adventurer, 
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and as Miss Oriel is something very similar, they | rester to visit one of our southern cities, he strolled 


are * matched as well as paired.’”’ | into the theatre to get rid of an idle evening, and as 
Cecil Forrester afforded another proof of the truth , he gazed with listless curiosity on the gorgeous 
of the poct’s line, spectacle of Indian life which occupied the stage, he 
| was suddenly struck with a familiar tone.in the voice 

© Full many a heart is caught in the rebound.” ‘and a familiar expression in the countenance of the 


stately queen of the Zenana. He looked again, the 
The following winter saw him the happy husband resemblance seemed to grow upon him; he went 
of Ellen Grey; -while all trace of Mr. and Mrs. round to the stage box, and in that near proximity 
Beauchamp was lost to their view. About two to the actress all doubt vanished. He looked upon 
years later, when business had compelled Mr. For- .the still resplendent beauty of Laura Oriel. 
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LOVE AND SELF LOVE. 
A DREAM OF THE HEART. 


BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


We had been conversing on various subjects—my 
friends and J, among the rest, Love was made n theme, 
and we exerted our imagination to find things in 
nature worthy of comparison with a sentiment so dif_- 
cult to comprehend or define, so full of form, and yet so 

'. spiritual. 

One said it was like an April shower, which power 
brings forth the richest blossoms that lie generating in 
the green places of the heart, and leaves them to perish 
in the ‘first storm that passes by, or to be trodden down 
by the footsteps of our more earthly passions. She 
became eloquent with figures all bright and changeful, 
she likened Love-to the rose that unfolds its damask 
heart—pours forth its fragrance to the first passing 
breeze, and so fades away—or, it was a rainbow span- 
ning the heavens with its belt of radiance, and melting 
away tint by tint as the eye gazes upon it, or, per- 
chance, it was represented by the glowing color that 

. settles on a sunset cloud, beautiful but bsief, 

She was a bright happy creature that made these 
comparisons~~one that looked as if Love might indeed 
make a nest in her heart, and brood there fur ever. 
But her idea of the pasaion which shapes the destiny of 
so many of our sex had found birth in a careless fancy, 
amid the festivity of lighted halls, and in an atmosphere 
of selfishness and adulation. She had yet to learn haw 
pure, lasting and fervent is that love which lives in the 
soul, and lights up the gentle eye of woman. She had 
found a false stone glittering, for a time, in the place of 


a jewel—a stone sometimes purchased at o fearful : 


- price, often detected too Jate, and, by many, treasured 
through life, and mistaken for a gem whose light few 
hearts can entirely understand. 

Anothor spoke; her rich lip trembled; her eyo, 
which seemed almost dull before, lighted up with o 
bright and beautiful expression, and her voice made the 
heart thrill as it listened. Love, she said, was a fixed 
stor, set in the heaven of a woman's life, and reflected 
for ever and ever in the fountains of her heart, shedding 
a holy light upon each wave as it gushed up and subdu- 
ing the atniosphere which surrounds it, 10 a pure and 
tranquil warmth. 

My friends had departed, and with the tones of the 
last beautiful speaker still whispering in my heart, my 
head fell upon the sofa cushions, and I slept. A little 
time, ond lo, it seemed as if the souls of those two young 
creatures lay before me, worlds filled with beautiful and 
fragrant objects, huunted only by myself and the posses- 
sors thercof, 

Tho first Was a wilderness of beautiful things. Hil 
locks flushed with wild flowers, slopes of rich grasa, 
thickets bursting into blossom arose upon my vision. 
Swelling hills lay mellowed and purple in the’ horizon, 
and a sky of tranquil bluo brooded over all. There was 
a sound of wators murmuring in tho distance, but this 





tles and wild blossoms, with unpruned and fruitless 
vines, wove their tendrils over the fountain, ond lay 
murmuring in their shadow with a monotonous sound, ag 
if. content to sleep for ever in the feeble light which fick. 
ered through the wild foliage tangled above it. The 
atmosphere was fragrant with the scent of flowers, but 
few trees were there, and the blossoms were wild flawers 
that seldom generate fruit. 

The owner of this world was one that had likened 
Love to the rainbow—the rose and the evening clond— 
a fair thouglitless girl, mirthfal and happy from a wat 
of deep feeling. It was seldom that she entered tho 
inner world of her own heart, but in my dream she war 
dered there almost for the first time in her life. The 
gentle apirits which should have cultivated her realm, 
were asleep among the purple hills afar off, and sho 
scarcely knew of their existence, or how useful their 
sweet ministry might be. She sammoened the lighter 
graces from a lawn where they were grouped together, 
beckoned the spirits of dance and song from a hillock 
where.they were sporting in the warm light, and while 
they were grouped in attitudes of grace about her looked 
carelessly over her realm. She was bewildered by the 
combination of lovely and rude objects that surrounded 
her. Shrubs of opposite, and sometimes powerfil 
naire were tangled in one fragrant thicket—the lourel 
and the sweet wild rose, bloomed together} the blue 
eyed violet looked meekly up from a net-work of 
night shade that had grown over it, and their mingled 
breath filled the air with an enervating and sickly per 
fume. Flower and weed all was luxuriant, wild ond 
unhealthy. The maiden seemed content that it should 
be so, and with a smile upon her lips, moved careleasly 
towards the fountain. She sat‘down, parted the leaves 
away from the brink with her hands, and looked into the 
waters. A partial light fell upon them, enough ty 
throw back her own beautiful image, and with that she 
was satisfied. She was still gazing on the fountain, 
when a dove started up from a neighboring thicket, 
lighted upon the foliage which her hand kept back, and 
its graceful shadow fell upon the waters. It seemed 
about to plunge down, and bathe its wings there, but in 
the attempt, it broke the reflection of her own features, 
and with an impatient gesture she frightened the poor 
dove away. Then camo another bird; its notes were 
like those of a dove, but his plumage was soiled ine 
contact with ruda objects. He bore a grent diamond 
in his beak, and ‘his wings ‘wore cumbered with the 
pearls and jewels hourded beneath them. Thero was 
glitter in the bird’s eye, unlike the soft tenderness natu- 
ral to the dove's; the burthen which they concealed, 
| bent his wings to the carth, and he nover soared upward 
| fora moment. This bird alighted upon the mnider’s 
| shoulder, and louked boldly down into the fountain. 
| She would have driven him away also, but as she lifted 
{her hand, the bird opened his beak, the*diamond drop 
{ped into the depths of tho fountain, and with a alight 
{flutter of the wing, a shower of pearls and precious 
| stones fell upon her loose tresses, and broke the surfece 
{of the fountain with a hard and glittering shower 
| Thon the waters became smooth again. The bird still 
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kept his station, and his image was reflected back with. 
her's. Itwas but for a season, and after his departure, 
many a passing shadow and bright ripple came over the 
fountain, but none rested there. As each new object 
passed by, sho smiled upon the image of Self, and it 
smiled back from the stagnant waters us she calmly 
murmured that “ Love was a rose, a rainbow and a 
int on the evening cloud, beautiful and brief.” Still 
came new objects to the fountain, and each darkened it 
with a shadow, but none Ieft his image there. At 
hast age crept slowly from a thicket of hemlock that 
had been suffered to grow near the fountain. The 
graces grew cold, and shrink away at her approach, 
and the spirit uf song loat half the harmony of her voice. 





Vanity, who had ever guarded the fountain, still kept | 


her place, and shed a silvery mist there, which con- 
cealed the approach of nge from its owner. Then, a 
host of selfish and vepining spirits stole into the places 
left vacant by the graces, and after that, no being 
sought to supplant the image of self, that never for a 
moment gave room to another. She had pluced the 
false stone in her bosom, and still treasured it as a gem. 
In my dream yeara swept by; the green places of that 
world withered, and became parched and arid from 
neglect. The purple light died away from the distant 
hill, the mildew of time fell upon all the rich foliage 
that had concenled the fountain, and exposing to 
view a shallow pool, stagnated by time, and an old 
woman bending over it more and more enamored of the 
wrinkled features dimly reflecied to her gaze. 

The scene of my vision changed, and a world of 


clared it, a fixed star, which could not go out, or be 
dimmed by avy, save a divine hand. 

In my dream years went by, and though clouds some- 
times gathered above that tranquil world, and storms 
swept over it, they but left it greener and more beauti- 
ful than before, and there, trembling above it was the 
star of love, bright and unchangeable as the heavens 
which gave it birth. 

Still I gazed, and Io, the angel of death came down, 
and folding his dark wings over the Jord of that little 
realm, bore him away to the place prepared for 
him in Heaven. A shadow fell upon that fair being 
then, and the good spirits which inhabited her king- 
dom gathered with a gentle gricf about the fountain, to 
comfort her. Memory came with her trembling pencil, 


| and perpetuated the loved image that had so long been 
mirrored by its waters. 


Faith, hope, charity and 


patience, came meekly fram the grove, and pointed up 


to heaven where the star of love was still shining. As 
she followed their meek eyes, a thousand golden threads 
fell down upon the troubled waters of the founvain, and 
formed a chain of light which liked it with the skies. 
Sull I gazed! the fruit which hung upon the trees, 
ripened with a gradual and healthy progress, the flowers 
grew more delicate in the clear pearly atmosphere, and | 
the few weeds indigneous to the soil, gradunlly disap- 
peared. A little time and the angel of death came 
down again, A moment, and all was darkness! Then 
I saw the- world on which I had heen gazing, enve- 
loped in a cloud of, light, and with all the beautiful 
apirits that had dwelt there float from my view, "till it 


tranquil ond surpassing loveliness arose before me. || faded gently like a dovo cleaving its way through the 


Statues of pale marble were grouped about, surrounded 
by Aéwering shrubs of exquisite beauty und perfume. 
Tall trees, heavy with fragrance, rich and green, towered 
above them, and a soft holy light lay tranquilly sleeping 
on the grassy hills, and slopes that broke quietly to 
view amid the vistas of a grove, where flowers and 
fruit were clustered and ripening together. A foun- 
tain of bright waters gushed up with a swect rippling 
melody in the centre of the grove, and a group of bright 
winged spirits such as make their home in a good heart, 
hovered about it. The owner of this world was there, 
for she loved to cultivate that beautiful region, and had 
leaned 10 appreciate and hold communion with the 
fragrant treasures, and the bright apirits that dwelt 
within it, She had been taught to watch the growth 
of each delicate flower, to prune the too rife folinge, 
and to tear away the weeds that ever spring up in a 
rich soil, She looked up to the soft tranquil sky that 
bent over and blessed her little world, A star of ox- 








ceeding brillianey burned in its blue depths, and its rays: 
Were flung bnek from the waters of the fountain, as ato 
Oppronched and bent over it. ‘The deep well gave back 
ho reflection, for her image was blended with that of 
another who worshipped there, and forgotten in the 
Union, They dwelt together—the fair girl and that 
other noble being to whom she had given her realm, 
and no human shadow, save his, ever fell upon the deep 
fountain that welled up its pure waters for ever at his 
feet. To her, Love was, in truth, what she had de-; 


heavens. 
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“LOVE IN A STAGE-COACH. 
BY A BACHELOR. 


How it poured! Rattle—rattle—rattle against the 
casement: splagh—splash—splash on the ground under- 
neath all night, and now, when I awoke, here it wos 
raining away harder than ever, as if a second deluge 
was at hand. Confound that breakfast bell! 1 do wish 
there was ho such thing os a breakfast on a rainy mom- 
ing, for then one might lie abed all day, or until the 
storm cleared off. Philosophers tell us that rain is 
necessary for the economy of nature—it may be true, 
though I never trouble myself about such things—bui 
if so, men ought to be made like dormice to sleep on in 
@ semi-nnimated state, until the rain sees fit to cease. 
Nature never intended us to: be out in a shower, or we 
would have been born with patent oil-cloth or india 
rubber skins. 
Down it poured! What on earth was T todo? The 
day before had been the brightest one of the bright month 
of May, and, as I had a passion for walking in- the coun- 
try—more fool for it!—I had trudged away off here, 
eight miles and more from town, to see a country wed- 
ding, “after the good order used among Friends.” 1 
must say that the thing was very handsomely done, and 
that I was much edified thereat—so much so, that, one 
of these days, I shall perhaps tell how the parties de- 
ported themselves, how many new hats there were in 
the wedding companies, who drove the finest horses, 
and all the other matters of gossip so interesting to 
young misses, and old bachelors like myself. The day 
passed off, with a bright blue sky, until toward dusk, 
when a thunder-shower came up, that lasted until bed 
time; but I retired, fully resolved that the morning 
would see a clear sky overhead. But morning had 
come; and here it was, pouring, pouring down, in one 

dark, splashy, continuous stream, for all the world tike an 
old maid’s objurgations when her tongue gets wagging! 

Down I hurried to the breakfast table. I had just 
buttered my bread and was swallowing the first mouth- 
ful of coffee, when the horn of the coach to town was 
heard, and fooking out the window I eaw the vehicte, 
with “its four smoking horses, dashing down the tum- 
pike. It was my only chance to reach the city that 
day. I bolted-my hread, gulped down the coffee till 
my throat was scalded, jammed my hat on my head, 
and made a dive through the door. ‘Phe driver did not 
see me, but cracked his whip with a flourish and went 
on. [ shouted. Still the old villain would not notice 
me, but with another flourish of his whip, set his four 
in hand into a brisker trot, and rttled down the hill. 
Desperate with the fear of being left 1 pitched after him, 
sputtering the mud around at every step, and shouting 
at the top of my lungs; but I might have ran on and 
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shouted till doomsday, had not a passenger scen me 
and stopped the deaf old sinner. Out of breath, wet to 
the skin, covered with mud from head to foot, and not 
in the best humor from the loss of my breakfast, I 
mounted into the coach; but the instant I placed my 
foot inside the vehicle all my sulkiness vanished, for 
thero sat—the only passenger beside myself—one of the 
loveliest angels that ever blessed an old ricketty coach, 
or warmed the soul of a sout, breakfastless bachelor 
with her presence. 

Did you ever fall in love? Of course. And the 
lady was the loveliest of her sex? T'o be sure. Then 
this stage-coach beauty was twice as handsome as your 
sweetheart; and if, afler this, you don’t think my fellow 
passenger a cherub, then I give up all hope of making 
you appreciate her. Such eyes, such teeth, and then 
such lips!--egad, it almost makes me crazy to think of 
them. I put myself down for the luckiest dog in the 
world. She was dressed in a plain straw cotlage bonnet 
with a green veil—«just such 2 costume,” said J, “as o 
real lady wears when travelling”—and then she gave 
me such a sweet but half roguish smile as I tumbled 
into the coach in the plight [ have described, that 1 
knew her at once lo bea patagon in the way of cduca- 
tion, taste, fortune, and all that; and I resolved—what 
knowing one wouldnt !—to make the agreeable off hand, 
for there’s nothing liko mecting an heiress in a stage- 
coach, where she thinks she’s unknown, and dreams 
that every attention paid to her springs from pure love 
—ahem !—~on your part. 

I was in clover. What cared I for the rain. 
~splash—-splash, aye! rain away thera like. blazes— 
who cares? 
girl every day of the week—so I determined to make 
the most of it. 


“The storm without might rair and rustle 
Tom didna mind the storm a whistle.” 


And, faith, what with a few sly compliments, and my 
extraordinary good looks, I soon got ag cozy with my 
unknown beauty, and she with me, as if we had been 
acquainted since the daya of Noah. We talked of the 
wedding, for she too had been there—of the scencry— 
of the rain—and of whatever came uppermost; and 
there was such a charming frankness in all she said that 
S really thought her the most winning little witch I had 
ever seen, and I verily believe if the floor had been 
softer or I had known the accurate number of houses to 
which I would be tenant in curtesy, I should have 
gone down on my knees to her at once, I hate shew- 
ing one’s learning off in public, so I avoided any thing 
like literature, though I saw by the intelligent eyes of 
my charmer that she hed a soul alive to all the finer 
sensibilities of nature. At fength we got on the subject 
of house-keeping. _ Now, if there’s any thing I hate it’s 





Splash. ft comes natural ! 
One doesn’t get féfe-a-féfe with o pretty | 
" sitting on the same seat to talk more conveniently, and 
: putting your arm around her waist to keep her from 


a woman that can’t keep house, and | trembled at every 
word lest my angel should confess her ignarance of 
these matters. Shade of Apicus! how my heart leaped 
when she told me that hardly a day passed in which 
she didn’t make bread, or pies, or sponge-cake, or 
some othor of those shim-shaws that delight the heart 
of man; and when, in expatiating on such delicacies, 
she rose to a pitch of eloquence that I never heard sur- 
passed, I couldn’t resist my feclings, but snatched her 
hand to my lips and kissed it. Yes! I felt that she was 
destined to be mine; for if there’s any thing a wife ought 


. to know it's this. I come of arace of eaters. My grand- 
‘father has lunched on half a dozen rabbits, and died 


at last of a surfeit produced by cating two young pigs. 
My father can break his fast on a brace of capons, or 
devour a pair of turkeys without having to pick his 
teeth; and the way u brother of mine enn tuck in the 
hundreds of pickled oysters and dishes of chicken salad, 
does credit to the family. My awn exploits in_this line 
modesty forbids me to mention, No wonder I loved 
this rosy little beauty who could get up such a choice 
fry, and bake such delicious cakes.. Ah! what a life 
of domestic happiness rose before my vision, when 
pictured myeclf rcturoing home from court at. night, to 
meet a beefsteak ready boiled, or a bow! of the richest 
turtle soup, served up by the fair hand of the angel at 
my side. I resolved, if thero was virtue in a pair of 
whisker, in an cloquent tongue, or in my new blue 
coat, to win this seraph of pie-bakers, 

There's no plnce like n stage-coach for making ine, 
You do it, egad, in a sort of easy, 
dont-care-for-any-thing style, that you can’t, for the life 
of you, assume in any other place. What betwixt 


jolting off, you soon get to be wonderfully cozy, and— 
ten to one-—if you don’t catch yourself squeezing her 
hand, or varying the entertainments in some other way, 
before you're aware of it, For my part, as I have said, 
I was ready to surrender al discretion, and I already 
fancied myself lightening the dear creature beside me of 
the troublesome duty of collecting the rents of her 
various finc houses, I was charmed to think of the 
progress I had made in ber affections. What a deli- 
eately rosy cheek it was that I just then slyly kissed, 
she blushing the decper at my warmth! And then her 
saucy, pouting lips; and her figure, just the very size 
for a man who hated your thin, weasel-shaped young 
misses as he hated epidemics, Ah! what a wife she 
would make! How I thanked my stars that I had 
hitherto set my faco like a flint against'every. temptation 
to marry—for now my firmness was to be rewarded hy 
this beauty and heiress dropping into my, mouth. And 
then I preached to myself a mental homily onthe short- 
sightedness of man, as | ventured to eleal another kiss 
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froma the conscious and blushing little angel at my aide. 
I was just about to pop the question itself, when the 
coach stopped, and the driver descended and opened the 
door. My charmer rose. I was taken all aback. 

“Do you get out here?” said I in surprise. : 

: Yes!” said she, “I see Mr. Powell is waiting for 
‘me.” 

“Mr. Powell,” said J, for that was the name of a 
friend of mine who lived up this very lone, not half a 
mile from the turnpike, “do you then live with him? 
Perhaps you’re a relative? Strange,” I muttered to 
myself, “[ never heard him speak of this charming crea- 
ture.” 

Before I could answer, Powell approached, and 
while he hailed me, my fellow passenger sprang to the 
gtound as if by magic, and the next minute was in my 
friend’s vehicle. 

“For heaven’s sake,” said I, half mad that the hearty 
gtip of Powell prevented me from hastening to his 
sward’s assistance, “who is that angel? Is shea relative, 
a ward, or what? [’m dying for love of her!” 

Powell burst into a laugh, and laughed on until the 
tears came into his eyes. Confound the fellow what 
did he mean? [ began to look angry. 

“Come, my dear boy,” he said, “don’t get into a 
passion, but consider how odd it is that you of all men 
should fall in love with my cook!” 

T never make acquaintances in a stage-coach now, 
until I have exchanged cards. 
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From Bulwer's Zanoni. 
LOVE. 

*Come, Viola; believe at least in my friendship, my ho- 
hor, my protection, ——” “And not thy love?” said the 
Italian, turning on him her reproachful eyes. Those eyes 
met his, and he could not withdraw from the charm of 
their gaze. He felt her heart throbbing beneath his own; 
her breath came warm upon his cheek. He trembled—Ae! 
the lofty, the mysterious Zanoni, who seemed to stand 
aloof from his race, With a deep and burning sigh he mur- 
mured, “Viola, I love thee! Oh!” he continued, passion- 
ately, and releasing his hold, he threw himself abruptly at 
her feet, “I no more command; as woman should be 
wooed, I woo thee. From the first glance of those eyes, 
from the first sound of thy voice, thou becamest too fatally 
dear tome. Thou speakest of fascination—it lives and it 
breathes in thee! I fled from Naples to fly from thy pre- 
sence—it pursued me. Months, years passed, and thy 
sweet face still shone upon my heart. I returned because 
I pictured thee alone and sorrowful in the world, and 
knew that dangers from which I might save thee, were 
gathering near thee and around. Beautiful soul! whose 
leaves 1 have read with reverence, it was for thy sake, 
thine alone, that I would have given thee to one who 
might make thee happier on earth than I can. Viola! 
Viola! thou knowest not—never canst thou know—how 
dear thou art to me!” 


mw 


A sENsIBLE cuotce.—If you don’t accept my chal- 
lenge,” said one gentleman of honor to another, “I will 
gazette you—so take your choice.” “Go a-head,” said the 
other, “I had rather fill six gazeties than one coffin.” 
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MALINA GRAY. 





BY ANN S&S. STEPHENS. 





“ Flow is the warm and loving heart requited 

In this harsh world, where it awhile must dwell ; 
Itz best affections wrenged, betrayed and slighted— 

Such is the doom of these who love too well, 
Better the weary dove should close its pinion, 

Fold up its golden wings, and be at peace, 
And early enter that serene dominion 

Where earthly cares and earthly sorrows cease."—L IE. L. 


Now if I did but possess the magic pencil of my 
friend Doughty—his glorious power of dashing off a 
landscape, with all the truthfulness of nature in the 
outline—fresh and verdant, with shadows rendered 
almost transparent from the light with which they 
are so beautifully blended—mellow with that soft 
hazy atmosphere which hangs forever about his 
waterfalls, and slumbers slong the grecn slopes 
where they lic in the sunshine till the gazer becomes 
almost drowsy as he admires—If I had but his 
pencil and his power, instead of this golden pen and 
the one drop of ink which stains its point, never was 
there a more lovely pictyye than I would paint for 
your especial gratification. I would throw upon the 
canvass my own birth-place, a quiet old-fashioned 
village of Connecticut, one of the greenest and most 
picturesque spots that human eye ever dwelt upon, or 
that human ingenuity ever contrived to destroy. 
But alas! Doughty’s genius can alone inspire his 
pencil, and a rude pen sketch from memory is all 
the idea that I can give you of “ our village.” 

Imagine for a moment that we are standing ona 
picturesque old bridge down in a valley, through 
which a river of some considerable magnitude is 
wending its way toa juncture with the Housatonic. 

We are looking to the north—your hand rests on 
the mouldering beams which form a side railing to 
the bridge, and as your eye is lifted from the deep 
waters at our feet, where they circle and whirl around 
the dark and sodden supporters, it is caught by one of 
the most beautiful waterfalls that ever cooled the 
summer air with its spray. A little up the stream, 
it foams and flashes over a solid ledge of rocks 
like an army of laughing ebildren romping together 
and running races in the sunshine. Now and then 
you catch a flash of prismatic color. just beginning to 
weave itself amid ‘the water-drops that are forever 
flashing up as if to provoke the sunshine into form- 
ing a rainbow, and then your attention is drawn 
away by the wreaths of snowy foam and the thousand 
dimpling whirlpools that form beneath the fall and 
melt idly upon the more quiet waters long before 
they reach the dark shadow flung downward from 
the bridge. 

Is not that a magnificent bank stretching along the 


river’s brink far above the fall ?—here, looming up 
in a broken mass of rocks—there, falling with a 
gentle slope to the water’s brink, sometimes cut into 
defiles and hollows by the rivulets that feed the brook, 
and everywhere covered with the qnivering green 
of spring, the feathery red maple—wild-cherry 
trees, White with spring blossoms, and whole thickets 
of starry dog-wood flowers all tangled and luxa- 
riating between sun and water. With what majesty 
the bank sweeps back at the fall, giving breadth to the 
ralley below and hedging in, with its green rampart, 
this beautiful little plain with its fine grove which 
lies on our lefi, nestled almost entirely within its 
shadow! Now look down the stream. Follow the 
bank as it curves inward again, encompassing the 
rich surface of level ground ina semicircular sweep, 
till it terminates down the stream yonder, ina pile 
of rocks and foliage, half hill half mountain. There 
the river joins it again—winds around the precipice 
which forms its base, and is lost to sight, as if it 
terminated amid the dense shadows which lie sleep- 
ing there. Did you ever see anything more superb 
than that lofty pile of rocks and verdure, standing 
out over the very river, like a glorious, old garrison 
guarding the passage? Its topmost trees are lost in a 
pile of fleecy clonds—the steep surface is burdened 
with foliage, and beautifully broken up with lights 
and shadows. See the sunshine flickering over those 
massive rocks and kindling with its silvery light the 
grape-vines that creep among the young trees, routed 
in the clefts. <A picturesge feature, in our sketch, is 
that old Castle-rock, and many a holiday lave I 
spent, with a troop of school-mates, amid its clefis, 
piling up the rich mosses we found there, gathering 
honey-suckle apples, and sometimes doing terrible 
execution on the poor garter-snakes that crept harm 
lessly from their nests to sleep in the sunshine, 
Turn once more, and mark how, like a serpent 
creeping through the thrifty herbage, the road leads, 
from the bridge where we stand, across the level 
' ground and up the bank! See where it begins to curve 
| back from the fall, till it is lost amid the trees and 
| shrubbery which but half conceal that cluster of 
white houses standing against the sky so far above us, 
and looking so quiet and rural amung the fresh trees. 
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Can any thing appear more religious than that white 
ebureh jn their nidst, rising from its bed of vegeta- 
tion and throwing the shadow of its taper steeple 
aslant the graves that are gathered to the very brink 
of the hill? Tow distinct are the white gravestones 
and the long grass shivering among them! My 
mother’s grave is there beneath the old oak standing 
alone in that solitary graveyard. My playmates 
never Went with me there, bui often have [I lingered 
beneath that old tree, listening to the music of its 
restless leaves, and the rushing waters below me, till 
aspirations awoke in my young heart, holy and deep 
as ever the pride of my womanhood has known. At 
nightfall I have wandered amid those graves—a little 
child, and yet fearless—till the stars have stationed 
themselves in the blue heavens above me, and the 
fireflies have flashed their tiny brilliants among the 
grass, like gentle spirits sent to light up the places 
of the dead; and thoughts, for which I had ao pame, 


would fill my heart with pleasant sadness till I went 
away, reluctuntly, amid feelings that haunted me at_ 


night as I listened to the acorns rattling from the oak 
trees over the roof of our house, and colored my 
drewms long after the dash of the waterfall had lulled 
me to sleep. 

I have wearied you, with my reminiscences, so you 





-a cross road from School-hili intersects it. 


have turned away from the houses on Fall’s-hill, ' 


to those on the oppusite bank, which we have 
scarcely noticed yet. The hill which forms this side 
of the valley, is neither so lofty nor picturesque as 
the other, You will observe that the road branches 
off at that end of the bridge—that the turnpike 
which leads to the old Presbyterian meeting-house, 
and the dwellings which surround it, is cut throngh 
the bank some thirty fect down, but forms a steep 
ascent to the most thickly settled portion of our 
village. The roof of our old meeting-house—the 
belfry of our new academy, with the third story 
window blinds, all fresh and verdant with green 
paiit—half the front of a dey goods store, with the 
gable end of a red furm-house, are all the signs 
of life which we can obtain from our station on 
the bridge—yet the most thrifty and industrious 
portion of cur village is located on School-hill. 
The Episcopal church, and the white cottages op- 
posite, can boast more of rural beauty, perhaps; but 
that vld) mecting-house has steod on School-hill 
almost a century, and many of the farmers who 
surround it have grown rich upon lands which they 
inherited frum aien who worshiped beneath its 
roof almust before the rafters were shingled. 

Now permit me toe draw your attention to the little 
plain at our left, in the river vale, between the two 
portions of our village, lying green, and fresh, like a 
garden sn wild, and, but for one cottage house, 
left to its own leafy solitude. A magnificent 
grove of white pines stoops and murmurs to the 
wind as it draws down the valley, the tufted bonghs 
give out a healthy oder, and in their shadows are a 
thousand grassy nooks and hollows filled with wild 
blossoms that give a richer fragrance to the air. I 
have said there was but one house in the river vale. 
A little back from the river’s brink, and just beyond 
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the clump of chesnuts at the end of the bridge, are 
two large onk trees, sheltering, and almost hiding a 
low cottage house, A flower garden is in front, and 
a sweep of rich sward rolls from the back parlor 
windows down to the water’s edge. It is a quiet 
rural dwelling, and the home of my childhood. Does 
it not look sequestered and deliciously cool? That 
waterfall, which sounds a perpetual anthem night and 
day, can be seen from the windows. The fine grove 
forever spreads its sea of green in front, and here 
are the old bridge, the village cut into fragments, and 
the rough hills giving a dash of the sublime to what 
is in itself so beautiful! 

There is yet another object which cannot be seen 
from the bridge, but from our cottage door we may 
trace the road which branches off from the turnpike 
at the opposite end where it winds along the river's 
margin ull it reaches a spot just opposite Castle-rock. 
There the high bank crowds close down to the water, 
thus forcing the projectors of the road to lead it up 
the brow of the hill, where a growth of underwood 
and some few trees that have been left standing par- 
lially conceal its course, and the exact spot where 
But 
just at that point and directly opposite the highest 
peak of Castle-rock, stood a handsome white dwell- 
ing-house, with green blinds and a portico of lattice 


work, covered half the year with erimson trumpet 
flowers and cinnamon roses. In the winter, when 


the trecs were leafless, we had a full view of this 
house from our cottage, and could almost distinguish 
its inmates as they passed in and out through the 
portico. Even in the summer, its white walls might 
here and there be seen gleaming throngh the green 
foliage, and very frequently the figures of two young 
girls appeared at night-fall wandering through the 
garden which sloped down the hill, where the flower 
betls and thickets were at the twilight hour reudered 
golden by the sun as he plunged over Castle-rock, 
deluging it with a glory which kindled up the whole 
landseape. 

This house was ocenpied by a widow, and the 
two girls were her daughters. The hoinestead was 
their joint property, witha small farm which lay 
further up the hill, They might have had other 
means of support, but I was too young ut the time to 
be informed on the subject; certain it is that poxses- 
sion, or some other claim to standing which I could 
not appreciate, gave a distinction to the family which 
made the widow a sort of village aristocrat, a female 
leader in the church, and one of those sanctimonious 
domestic tyrants who profess to do every thing from 
principle, and 10 consider those impulses and gener- 
ous feelings of the heart which are its brightest 
waters, things to struggle with and pray against. 
Her husband had been dead many years, and must 
have been a man of some consequence in the village. 
Ifer daughters were pleasant girls, one of them 
decidedly handsome, but totally unlike both in person 
and character, Phebe, the eldest, had always been 
a gentile and quiet child, one of those retiring and 
seusitive creatures whose whole being seems ibrued 
with religion, naturally as flowers are with color and 
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perfume. Whena mere child she became a member 
of the old Presbyterian church on School-hill, and 
this circumstance served to make her a favorite with 
the mother, and to strengthen that most deceitful of all 
passions, spiritual pride, in her heart. In the church 
Mrs. Gray was feared and looked up to, for she was a 
strong minded, intelligent woman, bland in tone and 
smooth in manner, but in reality selfish in heart 
and stubborn of purpose. With these qualities she 
retained an influence among the brethren which 
strength of intellect, without goodness of heart, will 
often acquire over weaker minds, however pure 
they be, even to a dangerous extent. If the mother 
was feared and reverenced, little Phebe was loved 
and petted like a flower among the members—old 
and young, high and low—all looked with affection 
on the lamb of their flock, and so she grew up among 
them, perhaps the purest and sweetest creature that 
ever bloomed in the bosom of a Christian church. 
But Malina, the bright, romping, mischievous Malina, 
with her sunny brown eyes, her rosy cheeks and 
dimples that played about them like sunshine trem- 
bling in the heart of a rose, there was little hope of 
Mulina—poor thing! The good old deacon shook 
his head gravely when she was mentioned, and more 
than once, when she had been observed in the 
widow’s cushioned pew, peeping with a roguish 
smile from under her gipsy hat, at some school- 
mate in the gallery, or smoothing the folds of her 
muslin dress, and tying her pink sash into all sorts of 
love knots during service, the clergyman had reproved 
her with a look from the pulpit, a proceeding which 
only frightened the dimples from her face and de- 
lnged it with crimson for a moment, which impulse of 
shame was soon followed by a saucy pout of the red 
lips, a toss of the gipsy bonnet which made the roses 
on its crown tremble, and perhaps a desperate jerk at 
the sash which destroyed all the love knots and left the 
ends crumpled in her lap, while her mother sat frown- 
ing majestically all the time, and poor Phebe was doing 
her best to hide the tears and blushes which her sister’s 
disgrace had occasioned. Still, though Malina was 
a romp anda sad reprobate in the estimation of a 
sect which had made old Connecticut celebrated 
among the states by the strictness and sobriety of 
their lives, there was something about the girl which 
stole even upon their austere habits—a warmth of 
heart and generosity of fecling that no faults conld 
check or conceal. She had a winning, soft and ex- 
cecdingly arch manner peculiarly her own, which 
few could resist; a ready wit, and a laugh that rang 
through the heart like the tones of a silver bell, and 
which made the old deacon smile, even while he 
was lecturing her. Before Malina was eighteen she 
had good cause to congratulate herself that she was 
not a “ church member,” for most assuredly would 
she have been ignominiously expelled had this been 
the case, At that season a sectarian feud had arisen 
between the Episcopal church and our old meeting- 
house, a difference of opinion which went well nigh 
tu destroy all social intercourse in our village. The 
Episcopalians had offered a practical reproof to the 
upright manner in which the Presbyterians were in 


the habit of addressing the throne of grace, by erect- 


ing kneeling boards in the pews of their church, a 


course which led our minister into open denunciation 


of such heresy from the pulpit, where he eloquently 


defended his own manner of worship by a sermon 
containing manifold heads, anda prayer which was 
responded to by a congregation more resolutely up- 
right both in body and mind than ever. This sermon 
of course was answered from the white church, with 
some spirit, and, in the midst of the controversy 
which arose, Malina Gray took it into her pretty 
head to exhibit a fashionable bonnet which she had 


: purchased in New Haven, and a smart silk dress, in 


the Episcopal church, not only without asking her 
mother’s consent, but directly against her known 
wishes. It waseven rumored that she did not rise, 
but absolutely bent forward and covered her pretty 


face with her pocket handkerchief, during the whole 


_ time of prayer, and that, on leaving the church, three 


persons had heard her say that she was delighted 


| with the sermon, and particularly with the chant, it 





was so droll. It was in vain that Malina defended 
her conduct, in vain she insisted that she had bent 
forward, and used her handkerchief only to conceal 
the motion of her lips as she ate half a dozen pep- 
permint drops, and a head of green fennel which a 
companion had given her. She could not disprove 
her presence at the church, and that alone was com 
sidered as rank rebellion against her mother, and an 
insult to the congregation with which she had been 
taught to worship. Dark were the looks, and 
manifold the lectures which poor Malina was com- 
pelled to endure after this. When she entered the 
old meeting-house on the following sabbath every 
one looked coldly upon her. The minister even 
hinted at her delinquency in his prayers, and, during 
the sermon, iwo or three passages were applied 
directly to herself, by the steady and reproving 
glance which he fixed upon her from the pulpit. 
Now Malina was not of a temperament to bear all 
this patiently. She believed it intended to annoy and 
humble her. So, instead of receiving the chastise- 
ment with becoming humility, she arose from her 
seat, opened the pew door, in spite of her mother’s 
detaining hand, and hurried down the aisle, her eyes 
sparkling with tears, and her cheeks crimsoned with 
a degree of excitement which ill became the house 
of Ged. 

To be perfectly aware of the enormity of Malina’s 
conduct, our reader must bring to mind the discipline 
of the times, and the rigid decorum exacted by the 
people in their places of worship, where nothing 
short of a fainting fit or a dispensation of apoplexy 
could excuse the interruption of a sermon. Never 
was a body of people so overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment and dismay. The widow arose from her seat 
pale with resentment, for it was by her private re- 
quest that the minister had pointed out the spirited 
girl asa transgressor before the congregation—she 
half opened the pew door, paused a moment and sat 
down again, with her lips firmly compressed, and a 
spirit burning in her dark eyes, which in another 
might have been thought as much to be condemned 
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as that of her child. Phebe, the mild and gentle } how high spirited and resolute she is—and, indeed, 


Phebe, blushed crimson with a feeling of sympathy 
for her sister, which could not, with all her meekness 
of disposition, be entirely suppressed, When the 
glow died away from her cheeks she was in tears 
and wept silently till the service closed. 

When Mrs. Gray reached home that afternoon, 
sternly ruminating on the best means of conquering 
the refractory spirit of her child, she found the house 
locked, and the rooms empty as she had left them. 
Malina was no where to be found. It was in vain 
that Phebe searched for the culprit. She went to 
their mutual sleeping-chamber, hoping to find her 
there, but all was silent. She lifted the muslin dra- 
pery that fell over the bed like a summer cloud, put 
her hand through the open sash and parting the thick 
green leaves of a cinnamon rose tree that half dark- 
ened it, looked anxiously up and down the road, and 
along the footpath which threaded the river’s brink. 
But the waters gliding quietly by, and a fish-hawk 
soaring up from the shore just below the bridge, with 
an unfortunate perch in his claws, alone rewarded 
her gaze. Still she leaned from the window, appre- 
hensive on her sister's account, but afraid to extend 
her search beyond the house, for never in the whole 
course of her life had Mrs, Gray permitted her chil- 
dren to walk even in the garden ona sabbath day; 
a walk to and from the old meeting-house morning 
and evening was all the exercise that she had allowed 
them. Phebe felt as if almost transgressing a do- 
mestic rule even while she lingered with ler head 
out of the window, and when the chamber door 
opened she started back like a guilty thing, and with 
a violence that sent a shower of pink leaves half 
over the room, from the full blown roses which fell 
rustling together from her hands. 

Mrs. Gray entered the chamber quietly, but a little 
paler than usual, and with her lips still slightly com- 
pressed. She evidently expected tu find the’culprit 
there, but when she saw only her elder danghter 
standing by the window, in tears and with a look of 
trouble on her sweet face, her own compusure seemed 
a little shaken, still she did not speak, but going up 
to the tuilet took a pocket bible from its snowy cover, 
and dusting away the rose leaves that had fallen 
there with her handkerchief, was about to leave the 
room again, As she passed through the door, Phebe 
found ceurage to follow her. 

“Oh, mother,” she said, ‘ what can have become 
of her?) Where can she be?) Let me go and Jook,” 

“Tt is the sabbath,” said Mrs. Gray, in her usual 
slow, mild voice. 

“T know it is, mother,” replied the weeping girl, 
“but when a lamb strays from the flock can there 
be wrong in bringing it home again, even on the 
sabbath ?” 

“You may search for your sister in the garden,” 
was the reply, “‘and when she is found bring her to 
the parlor. Our minister will be there, and if she 
does not beg his pardon for her flagrant conduct, even 
on her knees if he desires it, she is henceforth no 
child of mine!” 

‘Oh, mother, do not urge her to-night. You know 


indeed, I must think they have been too hard with 
her—it was cruel to expose her fault before the whole 
village, her schoolmates and all, and she so proud 
and sensitive. I wonder it did n’t kill her.” 

* Have you also become rebellious?” said Mrs. 
Gray, turning her eyes with steady disapproval on 
the agitated girl, and marveling within herseif at the 
burst of feeling which she evinced. 

You will never, I trust, find me rebellious,” re- 
plied Phebe meekly, but weeping all the time. “I 
know that Malina has faults; who has not? but they 
are such as harsh treatment will perpetuate, not con- 
quer. She isso kind, so warm hearted, that you can 
persuade her to any thing.” 

“Tdo not choose to perszade my children,” said 
the mother, moving forward. “Go seek Malina in 
the garden, and bring her to me as I desired.” 

“But I fear that she js not in the garden,” said 
Phebe, doubtingly. 

“ Then seek her elsewhere, but return soon,” was 
Mrs. Gray’s reply, and she went down stairs just as 
Phebe heard the minister knocking at the front door. 

Phebe tied on her cottage bonnet, and flinging a 
scarf over her white dress went into the garden. She 
traversed the flower-beds, searched among the rose 
thickets, and the lilac trees, calling Malina by 
name, but all without effect. More than once, when 
a rustling among the bushes, created by a tame rabbit, 
reached her ear, she started and listened with an ex- 
pectation that her call would be answered. After 
searching through the garden and around the rock 
spring—a fountain of water that leaped through a 
hollow at the foot of the hill into a natural basin of 
sulid granite—we saw her come out into the road and 
look anxiously toward the pine grove on our side of 
the river, with her hand shading her eyes and her 
scarf fluttering in the breeze. 

As our cottage stood on neutral ground, between 
the two sections of the village, so our family was per- 
haps the only one within three miles whiich did not 
take part in the religious controversy guing on. It 
was our usnal custom to worship in the old meeting- 
house in the morning, and in the afternoon attend 
service inthe Episcopal church. This habit left us 
ignorant of what had been passing on School-hill, 
and when we saw Phebe Gray out in the open street 
that sabbath evening, we felt that something unusual 
must have occurred. She remained, as T have de- 
seribed, with a hand shading her eyes for more than 
a minute, and then hurried down the read toward the 
bridge ata quicker pace than we had ever scen her 
walk before. After crossing the bridge, she pauscd 
a moment on secing our family sitting at the door— 
some of us onthe steps and others reading on the 
greensward in which they were bedded—as if 
prompted to come toward us, but changing her mind 
she followed the road a few steps and then turned 
into the pine grove, through a footpath which led 
along that portion which skirted the river, After a 
little time she came in sight again, retracing her 
steps with another person whom we recognized as 
Malina. Their progress was very slow, Phebe'’s 
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arm was around her sister’s waist, and she seemed! her sister. Mrs. Gray was seated at a table looking 


to be talking with great earnestness. When they 
came opposite our house we could see Malina’s 
face, though after the first glance toward us she 
turned it away, as if ashamed of the tears which 
stained her cheeks. Her dress was disordered and 
a little soiled by the moss on which she had evi- 
dently flung herself; her gipsy hat was blown on one 
side, exposing a profusion of brown ringlets stightly 
disheveled, and out of curl enough to make them 
fall more profusely than usual over her neck and 
shoulders. She walked with an impatient step, and 
seemed a little restless under the restraint of her sis- 
ter’s arm, but when they got within the shadow of 
the chesnuts, and as they supposed beyond our ob- 
servation, we saw her pause all of a sudden, fling 
her arms round Phebe’s neck and kiss her more than 
once with a degree of affection which spoke volumes 
in her favor. After this she arranged the hat on her 
head with considerable care and allowed the folds of 
her disordered dress to be smoothed. Then with 
another kiss the two girls crossed the bridge, each 


with her arm circting the other, and in this position 
they walked up the hill and disappeared in the portico ; 


of their own dwelling. 

The two girls entered the family parlor; Malina 
with her cheek flushed once more and a step tremu- 
lous but haughty. Poor Phebe clung to her side, 
looking frightened and much more like a culprit than 


cold, precise and courteous as if nothing had hap- 
pened; her black silk dress was arranged with that 
scripulous care which she always bestowed on her 
raiment. Her false curls were carefully fastened be 
neath the slate-colored ribands and the fine lace 
border of her cap, while a muslin neckerchief was 
folded on her bosom, beneath the dress, sufficiently 
low to reveal a neck that had not yet lost ail its 
whiteness, and a string of large gold beads which 
encircled it. The family bible lay open before her, 
but she was not reading, for in an easy chair close 
by sat the minister. He had been pastor at School. 
hill for more than twenty years, was naturally a 
kind man, but believed the well-being of his congre- 
gation to be identified with certain doctrinal points, 
which to dispute was rank heresy. He looked very 
grave when the girls entered, and rather restless, as 
if the duty which brought him there was one which 
his naturally kind heart would have avoided. 

“Phebe, you may go to your chamber,” said Mra 
Gray to her eldest daughter, who had followed Malina 
to a chintz sofa and was about to sit down by her 
side. 

Phebe hesitated and looked toward her mother, as 
if anxious to remain; but as she parted her lips to 
speak, a more decided command sent her weeping 
from the room. 

17b be continued.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


“Oh, it is pleasant for the gand to die—to feel 
Their Jast mild pulses throbbing, while the seal 
Of death is placed upen the tranquil brow ; 
The soul in quiet looks within itself 

And sees the heavens pictured fuintly there.” 

Trosg less innocent and pure minded than Phebe 
Gray, might have thought lightly both of her sister’s 
fault and its probable punishment, but to one brought 
up in the strict discipline of a Connecticut church, 
and with a deep reverence for all its exactions, any 
thing like contempt of them was little less than 
sacrilege ; and to be reprimanded by the minister, a 
disgrace which would have broken poor Phebe’s 
heart, had she heen called upon to endure it instead 
of her sister. When she reached her room the gentle 
gitl knelt down in the midst of her tears and prayed 
earnestly, for in all her troubles and in all her tran- 
quil joys, she had a Father to whom she could plead 
asa little child—a Father in heaven, though she had 
none on earth. 

Phebe was yet kneeling, subdued and tranquilized, 
for prayer was the poetry of her existence, when the 
door was flung suddenly open, and Malina entered 
the chamber, her eyes flashing and her lips trembling 
with passionate feelings. 

“ Never!” she exclaimed, while the tears stood on 
her burning cheeks, “never, never!” 

“What has happened—what have they done to 
you?” inquired her gentle sister, rising from her 
knees; “Oh Malina, do not look so angry, I seareely 
know you with that face.” 

“Angry, sister, who would not be angry, perse- 
cuted as Tam, and all because I would not sit still 
and be insulted in open church, becanse I did not 
cringe in my seat and acknowledge that to hear a 
sermon from any man but Minister Brown was a 
deadly sin; but I will never listen to him again, never 
enter the old meeting-house while he preaches there 
—I will take a vow here—and this moment.” 

As she spoke, the excited girl snatched the pocket 
Bible which her mother had replaced on the toilet, 
and was about to press her burning lips upon the 
evver, but Phebe sprung forward, laid her small 
hand on the book, and turned her pale earnest face 
on the excited features of her sister. 

& Malina!’ she said. 

There was something solemn and sweet in the 
tones with which this little word was uttered—a look 
of awe and wonder in the large blue eyes which 


Phebe Gray lifted to her sister’s face, which wonld 
have checked the passions of a fiend—a flood of 
crimson rushed over Malina’s face, she laid the Bible 
down, covered her eyes with both hands, and shud- 
dered amid her tears with a sense of the sacrilege 
which she had been tempted to commit. Phebe 
drew her gently to the bed, and when they were 
seated she placed an arm around her neck, and 
kissed the trembling fingers that covered her eyes. 

“Don’t cry,” she said softly, repeating her kiss, 
“they have been harsh, perhaps, but it was intended 
for your good.” 

Malina suddenly removed her hands—dashing the 
tears from her eyes with the action—while her lips 
and checks began to glow again. 

Phebe,” she said, sitting upright and grasping 
her sister’s hand, “ Phebe, you will not believe it, but 
our mother has commanded me to kneel down before 
the minister and ask his pardon for what I have 
done.” 

A look of indignation, almost the first that had 
ever visited the sweet features of Phebe Gray, was 
all the answer she could give, 

“Bat you did not obey ?” she said at last. 

“Obey! sister, no, no; but I said things which 
made them hoth look aghast. They called me anda- 
cious, and so T was—they called me an unnatural 
child, and so I was—for I told my mother that she 
was a tyrant to her face. I told Minister Brown that 
I was not audacious enough tomock my Creator, by 
giving the homage which he alone should have to a 
weak fellow creature; and when they would have 
read me a chapter in the Bible, I told them the holy 
hook was given as a blessing, not to be used as a 
punishment, with much more—but this I fear has 
made you angry with me already. Dear Phebe, don't 
you turn against me with the rest, Tam wretched 
enough without that.” 

“Bot what did the minister say? surely he did not 
wish you to humble yourself so far?” inquired 
Phebe, thonghtfully. 

‘No, he begged my mother not to urge it, and 
even said that he had perhaps acted tmwisely in 
reprimanding me from the pulpit. But mother still 
insisted. I do believe she is setting her cap at 
Parson Brown, and thinks if I kneel to him he will 
return the compliment by kneeling to her.” Here 
Malina broke off with a hysterical laugh, while a 
flash of mischievous humor shone through her tears. 

Phebe smiled very faintly, and kissing her sister 
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once more, murmured, “ But there is One to whom 
we may kneel,” and sinking to her knees, Phebe 
Cray kept Malina’s hand and would have drawn her 
te the same position. 

“Tam not fit to pray,” exclaimed the passionate 
girl, struggling faintly to free her hand. 

Phebe did not urge her, but scarcely were the first 
faint words of her own petition breathed through the 
chamber, when Malina was by her side, and when 
they went to rest that night the high spirited girl 
went lo sleep with her head nestled on her sister’s 
bosom, half subdued by her pure and affectionate 
counsel. 

Mrs. Gray had no sympathy for the faults of a 
warn and sensitive dispusition, She scarcely knew 
what an impulse was; even her anger was system- 
aticul, and she exhibited it with a cold perse- 
verance which ouly served to irritate and mortify 
her daughter. Like all girls, Malina was fond of 
dress, but months went by and Mrs. Gray seemed 
altogether tneonscious of her wants. She had kept 
her resolution not to enter the old meeting-house 
again, and when Mrs. Gray brought home a new 
dress or shawl] for Phebe, Malina was quietly told 
that as she never went to mecting her old dresses 
were quite goed enough for school; indeed it is 
doubtful if she would Lave been permitted to remain 
at home but for the claim which her majority would 
give upon the property. Mrs, Gray was quite too 
politic for vielent measures, so she contented herself’ 
with annoying negatives, tad tormented her sensitive 
and high-tempered child by doing ucthing, while 
she contorted ler selfsanctity with a belief that it 
was all meek and Christian forbearance. It was not 
long before the gay, dashing Malina became one of 
the most shabbily dressed girls in the village. She 
wore her thin straw gipsy and roses through all the 
cold winter mouths—mended her gloves over and 
over agajn—concealed her summer dresses beneath 
a cloak when she came to school, and returned the 
jeers of her schoolmates with a sort of impoten 
pride which soon silenced them, When spring came 
she still remained obstinate ina determination never 
to visit the old) meeting-house so lung as Parson 
Brown prenehed there. A few kind words from her 
mother might have persuaded her, but those words 
were not spoken, Mrs. Gray only showed her sense 
of this contanacions conduct by heaping that finery 
on poor Phebe whieh should lave been her sister's, 
Tet whieh she was forbidden even to share with her. 
Well, the spring came round again, and Malina was 
suill obstinate. She bleached her bonnet, brightened 
up the reses, and ultered over the old muslin dress 
with an ingenuity which made her wardrobe quite 
respectable once more; but she was not happy in 
her disobedience, the hibits of her childhood eould 
not be shaken off so easily, and many a quiet Sabbath 
as she sat by her chamber window and watched 
Phebe gather a handful of snowdrops in the yard, 
spread her green parasol and go forth to “ meeting” 
by her mother’s side, looking sv chaste and beautiful 
in her white dress and new cottage bonnet, poor 


Malina would tur away with tears in her eyes and - 


think of the old meeting-house, with a yearning wish 
to sit in the family pew once more, which made her 
petty chamber seem almost like a prison. 

How long this state of things might have remained 
is uncertain, but that spring Minister Brown was 
taken ill, Efe had preached in that same pulpit 
thirty years, and had grown old in it. It was a 
melancholy service which the deacon read after 
announcing the state of their pastor to the congre- 
gation, for it was the first time in many years that 
Minister Brown had been absent from his people. 
It seemed all that solemn day as ifthe angel of death 
were mournfully brooding over the old meeting- 
house, and when the closing prayer was inade, sobs 
deep and audible were heard in the congregation. 

Another Sabbath came and our minister grew 
worse. After the solemn service was over, the 
deacon arose to appoint watchers for the sutlering 
man. It is a solemn and beautiful practice, that of 
“appointing watchers” for the sick in our Connec- 
ticut churches. When the village is collected to- 
gether in one vast family, it is both an affecting and 
pleasant sight to witness the young and kind-hearted 
rise, with blooming checks and modest looks, to 
ofier themselves as nurses for the sick, Among the 
first who arose that Sabbath was Malina ‘Gray, and 
her eyes were full of tears. The deacon was look- 
ing very sad when he cast his eves over the congre- 
gation to mark who would rise. When he saw 
Malina standing there in her simple dress, and her 
beautiful face shaded by her Inst year’s bonnet, a 
moisture glistened in his eyes also, and he smiled 
kindly as her name was pronounced, 

Malina went home with a full heart. When she 
thought of the minister ill and suffering, it smote her 
that she could ever have felt enmity toward him. 
He was a widower and childless, so all that week 
she lingered by his bed, prepared his medicines, 
smoothed the pillows beneath his fevered temples, 
and many a time, when no one was near, would the 
warm-hearted but wayward creature kneel down, 
cover his hand with tears, and beseech him to forget 
the harsh, rude language which she had used that 
night at her mother’s. 

Our minister was trembling on the verge of an- 
vther world, and he felt perhaps that Malina also had 
sumething to forgive, and at such times he would lay 
his thin hand on her hair, nmrmur thanks for all her 
kindness, would beg her to forget the past, and then 
he would dwell on the time when she would meet 
him in Ieaven, and all this with a gentle sweetness 
that made poor Malina’s heart ache the more that 
she could ever have pained so good a man. 

Sull our minister grew worse, and the next Sab- 
bath a student of divinity from New Uaven, who had 
just taken orders, steed in his pulpit. It was a sor- 
rowful day that—and as the clear solemn tones of 
the young divine filled the old mecting-house, their 
youthfulness and their sweet ringing melody made 
us feel like strangers in our house of worship. He 
was a handsome man, slight and pale, with hair 
sweeping aside from his white forehead like the 
wing of a raven, and those large sad eyes which 
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take their color from the soul, and are changeable 
from the feelings that live there—one of those men 
who interest you almost painfully, you cannot under- 
stand why. Le was indeed a man to awaken the heart 
to strange sympathies; but we felt without understand- 
ing this on the day when he first preached to us, for 
our hearts were heavy with thoughts of the dear old 
minister who lay almost within hearing on his death- 
bed, and we yearned to see his calin face and gray 
hairs in the place of this strange young man. 

Mr. Mosier—for that was the name of our new 
minister—did not return to New Haven for many 
weeks, and all that time he spent by the sick-bed of 
our pastor, Malina Gray seldom left her post, and 
Phebe, the meek and gentle Phebe, was often there 
to comfort and assist. Flowers, the beautiful chil- 
dren of the soil, sometimes spring up brightest and 
sweetest on a grave; so human affection often takes 
deepest root beneath troubled shadows. Religion 
must have some strange and comprehensive power, 


which fills the soul with affection for all things; for — 


those who love our heavenly Father most, cherish 


that love as a brave tree, around which a thousand | Jonger each morning than in any other place. 


earthly ties are lifted like green and clinging vines 
toward the blue skies. I bave said Malina never 
left her station by the sick-bed; her cheek grew 
pale with watching, her bright eye dim, but yet she 
was always there, subdued tu the meekness of a 
lamb by the dark and solemn shadows of death that 
fell everywhere around her. And he was her tellow 
watcher, andt he strange fascination of his voice, the 
spell of those large eyes, tranquil, almost sad, and 
forever changing, settled upon the young girl’s heart, 
and it was the voice of a pure and high-souled Chris- 
tian in prayer which first tanght the gay and careless 
girl how well she could love. And she did love, 
happily, blindly ; every impulse of her heart was full 
of gushing tenderness, and that soft repose which 
thrills the soui it sleeps in, blended while it made 
her happy. She was changed even in countenance ; 
the glad healthy smile which had been the playmate 
of her lips from infianey, now half fled to her eyes. 
The culur was not so deep upon her cheek, but it 
came and went like shadows on a flower, and her 
whole face looked calm and yet brighter, as if sun- 
shine were striking up from the heart of a rose 
instead of falling upon its leaves. Her voice became 
more low and ealin, but a richer tone was given tc 
it, and the tread of her little feet became more noise- 
less as she glided around that sick chamber. Alas, 
alas, poor Malina Gray, the fountains of her young 
heart were troubled, never to rest again; the destiny: 
of her womanhood was upon her. 

One Sabbath morning the congregation came tc 
our old meeting-house in a body, two and two; the: 
young, the middle aged, and the old filing solemnly: 
from the parsonage door along the road, and over 
the sward which sluped greenly down from our placc: 
of worship. Our minister came also, but he lay: 
upon a bier, a velvet pall swept over him, and foui- 
pale men carried him through the door which we 
had seen him enter so often. They placed him in the 
broad aisle which his feet had trod for twenty years , 










and eyes that had scarecly known moisture for that 
duration of time were wet as they fell upon the 
colin. Pale yeung faces louked down upon him 
from the galleries, old men veiled their foreheads 
with hands that had so often grasped his, and women 
sobbed aluud in the fullness of their grief Prayer 
and solemn music, with the deep tones uf the young 
student, swept over that bier, and swelled thrungh 
the old building amid all these manifestations of sor- 
row. When the bier was lifled again, with slow 
and solemn footsteps the congresution followed their 
pastor for the last time, and to his grave. 

There was a grave in our burial ground sunken 
almost level with the carth, covered with tall grass 
and marked by vld and moss covered stones. It 
was the grave of our minister’s wile; she had 
died in her youth, he never married again, and so 
they brought the eld man, true even to her ashes, 
and laid him by her side. The shadow of his grave 
fell upon hers, as if it were still lis duty to cherish, 
and the dew that fell upon the rich grass which 
had sprung up from her ashes, slept within that shadow 


When Malina Gray left the funeral procession she 
went to the parsonage house. The ashes lay vold 
upon its hearth-stone, and a chill, desolate silence 
reigned through the building, for the old woman who 
had been housekeeper had not yet returned, and no 
living thing was there save a pet robin that stood 
mute upon her perch, and a large gray eat which 
walked slowly from room to room as if wondering 
at the silence that reigned there. A chill crept over 
Malina as the cat came with a soft purr and rubbed 
his coat against her ankle. She looked at the robin, 
there was no food in his cage, and his dejected 
manner probably arose from hunger, The back 
door opened upon an orchard, and a tine of cherry- 
trees, red with fruit, ranged along the stone wall. 
The minister had always kept his orchard and the 
grass around the back door steps neat and green, 
but this year a growth of plantain leaves had started 
up amid the grass, and docks grew rife around the 
well curb, a few paces from the stepping stones. 
During his illness Malina had searcely noticed these 
things, but new that the minister was dead and she 
had no hopes nor fears regarding him, they struck 
upon her heart with painful force. She went to the 
nearest tree, gathered some ripe cherries for the 
bird, and carried them into the house. The pour 
creature was half famished, and coming down frum 
his perch, pecked at the ruby fruit with an eagerness 
that made the young girl smile through her tears. 

“Poor fellow, he wants drink,’ she murmured 
softly, and laying the cherries that filled her hand 
ona table, she tovk a glass and went out to get some 
water. How much more effective than a thousand 
lectures were the silence and the familiar objects Unat 
surrounded Malina. It seemed as if she had learned 
to think and feel for the first time in that desolated 
place, As she grasped the well-pole with her small 
hand and saw the deep round bucket rise up from 
the water, with the bright drops dashing over the 
moss-covered brim, she began to weep afresh, and 
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her hands trembled so that she could hardly balance 
it on the curb. How many times had she seen the 
minister come from that door, rest that same bucket 
on the well-curb, and slant it down to meet her lips, 

when she was a little girl and had come with her | 
mates from the close school-room, at “ play-time,” to 

drink at the minister’s well. How often had he 

filled her apron with cherries, and allowed her to 

pick up the golden apples from that orchard; now 
she could almost see his new grave through the 

trees—and she had dared to speak unkindly, rudely ; 
to him. Malina was athirst and she remembered the | 
grateful coolness of the water, but with all these | 
memories swarming to her heart she could not 

touch her lips to that moss-rimmed bucket; the | 
waters dripping over it seemed too pure for one 

who could speak as she had spoken to the dead. 

That which Mrs. Gray had struggled and waited for 

a whole year was accomplished in a few moments 

by less stern influences than human upbraiding. 

Never was a girl more penitent than Malina amid 

the silence of that funereal dwelling. The heart 

which can reproach itself needs no other accuser, 

and that which cannot, will remain hardened to 

the reproaches, however just, which come from 

another. 

Malina filled her glass, and entering the house, 
gave the neglected robin some drink. The grateful 
bird began to flutter his wings, and plunging into the 
water, sent a shower of drops over his cage. Malina 
was so occupied with him that she did not observe 
when the door-yard gate fell to with a slight sound, 
and Mr. Mosier, the young clergyman, came slowly 
along the footpath leading to the front door; and 
when she did hear his step upon the threshold, her 
eyes drooped and she began to tremble as if there 
had been something to apprehend in his sudden 
presence. 

Mr. Mosier approached the young girl, and ad- 
dressed her in those calm low tones which her heart 
had learned to answer too thrillingly. 

‘Tt was kind to think of the bird,” he said almost 
smiling upon her, ‘ our friend that is gone mentioned 
it but the day before he died; he gave it to you, Miss 
Gray, and that with many grateful thanks for all 
your kindness.” 

Malina’s bosom heaved and she strove to eonceal 
the tears that sprung to her eys, by a quick motion of 
the heavy lashes that veiled them. 

* He has left other tokens of his regard,” continued 
the young divine, kindly observing her. A clergy- 
man with his benevolent habits is not likely to be- 
come rich, but this quiet old house and the savings 
of his income are left behind and for you—he has no 
legal heirs.” 

Malina lifted her large eyes to the minister’s face . 
with a look of mute astonishment, and it was a- 
moment before she comprehended him. 

Oh, no, no,” she said at last, bursting into tears, 
“he could not, I never deserved it. It was Phebe 
that he meant. It must have been Phebe.” 

“You will find that I am correct,” said Mr. Mo- 
sier; indeed I can hardly see how it should be 


otherwise, for never was there so faithful or so kind 
a nurse.” 

Malina did not speak, but a rosy flood swelled over 
her neek and face, which glowed warmly beneath 
the concealment of her hands. These were the first 
words of commendation she had ever heard from 
that voice, and she was lost in the delicious pleasure 
they excited. At length she removed her tremulous 
hands and looked up, but instantly the silken lashes 
drooped over her eyes again, and she blushed and 
trembled béneath his gaze. Yet his look was tranquil 
and kind, only it was the tumult of her own feelings 
which made the young creature ashamed to meet it, 
feelings all pure and innocent, but full of timidity 
and misgiving. 

“T must go home,” she said in confusion, moving 
toward the door, Mr. Mosier extended his hand. 
“We have performed a painful and yet pleasant 
duty together in this house,” he said; ‘‘the thanks of 
the departed are already yours, may I offer mine? 
It may be wrong to think so, but young and gentle 
women hovering near a sick bed seem to me angels 
of earth, consigning the sufferer to sister angels in 
heaven. Good night, my dear Miss Gray. To-mor- 
row, by your kind mother’s invitation, I shall make 
my home at your house.” 

Malina started, and a look of exquisite happiness 
beamed over her face. 

*¢ To-morrow!” she repeated, unconscious of the 
rich tones which joy gave to her voice. 

* Yes, I shall stay here to-night,” he replied in the 
same tranquil tones, but a little more sadly. The 
solemn scene through which we have passed unfits 
me for any thing but solitude. I never knew till now 
how beautiful and holy are the links which bind a 
minister to his people. It is sweet to think how 
completely our brother’s spirit was borne up to 
heaven on the hearts of those who had listened to 
him so many years,” 

‘He was indeed a good man, and we all loved 
him,” murmured Malina Gray, 

“ And such love would fill any life with sunshine; 
but God bless you, my dear Miss Gray, seek repose 
to-night, for your strength must be overtaxed with so 
much watching. I will see you in the morning, and 
our departed friend's pet shall come with me.” 

Malina longed to say how happy his visit would 
make her home, how full of delight she was, but 
some intuitive feeling checked her tongue, and 
murmuring a few indistinct words she turned away 
in a tumult of strange happiness. 

When she reached hoine, Malina went directly to 
her chamber, took off her bonnet, and lying down on 
the bed, drew the curtains and fell into a pleasant 


half sleepy day dream, with her eyes fixed languidly 


on the folds of snowy muslin which fell around her, 
and on the rose branches seen dimly through as they 
waved and rustled before the open sash. All at once 
she started, and turning her damask cheek upon the 
pillow, stole both hands up to her face as if some 
thought of which she was half ashamed had crept to 
her heart. It was no guilty thought, but Malina 
blushed when it broke upon her mind, that she might 
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some day live in the old parsonage which had be- 
come her property, and that he who was now resting 
beneath its roof might share her home. She was 
dreaming on. The tinge of gold which fell over her 
bed drapery as the sun sunk behind Castle-rock had 
long since died away, and the chamber was filled 
with the misty and pleasant gloom of a summer 
twilight, and yet Malina lay dreaming on. Phebe 
came softly into the apartment, lifted the curtains, 
and stealing her arms around the recumbent girl, 
laid her own pure cheek against the rich damask of 
her sister’s. 

‘* Poor Malina, you are tired out,” she murmured 
fondly, “but we are so glad to get you home once 
more. I only came to say this—now go to sleep 
again.” So Phebe kissed her cheek, let the curtains 
fall softly over the bed and went away—and still 
Malina dreamed on. 

The next morning Mr. Mosier took up his abode 
at Mrs. Gray’s. Our minister had called the elders 
of his church around his death-bed, and besought 
them to let this young man fill his place in the pulpit, 
so he was to remain a few months, on trial, and then 
be installed as pastor in the old meeting-house. 

Our young pastor, though never gay, was at all 
times filled with a degree of tranquil enjoyment that 
diffused itself over all things that surrounded him— 
his sadness was never gloomy, and when he seemed 
thoughtful, it was the quiet repose of a mind com- 
muning with its own treasures rather than an unso- 


cial humor. He was musical as well as studious, thing human. His arm trembled as he drew the 


and often, during those summer nights when Mrs. 
Gray’s family sat in the portico, would we assemble 
round the door of our dwelling to hear the notes of 
his flute, as they mingled in some sacred harmony 
with the soft clear voice of Phebe, or with the bolder 
and richer tones of her sister. At such times this 


music, softened by distance, and blended with the  yestled itself in the clasp of his fingers, as if it sought 


still more remote sound of the waterfall, seemed : 


almost heavenly. We became well acquainted with 
the young minister, for though not exclusively of his 
congregation, he loved to ramble about the pine 
grove and the waterfall, where he was certain to find 
some of “us children” at play. Like all pure hearted 
men, he was fond of children, and loved to sit down 
in the shade and talk with us for hours together, 
when he would lead us to the gate, on his way home, 
and sometimes walk into the cottage fora glass of 
water and a few minutes’ chat with its inmates. 
Sometimes Phebe Gray and her sister accompanied 
him in these walks, and once or twice 1 remember 
to have seen him standing on the ledge near the falls 
at sunset, with Phebe leaning on his arm, while he 
seemed deeply occupied with her rather than the 
surrounding scenery. Once when they were together 
thus, he slightly bending toward her and speaking in 
a low earnest tone, while her eyes were fixed on the 
waters foaming beneath their feet, Malina, who had 
lingered behind to help me up the rocks—for I was 
often of their party—moved lightly toward them, 
holding up her finger to me with a look of good 
natured mischief, as if she intended to startle them 
with her sudden presence. I was a very little girl 





and knew that Malina was doing this te amuse me, 
so clapping a hand over my mouth to keep from 
laughing aloud, I stole on softly by her side till the 
folds of my pink dress almost mingled with the white 
muslin that Phebe wore. I have said that Mr. Mosier 
was talking low and earnestly—he was, in truth, so 
earnestly that our mischievous progress neither 
aroused him nor his companion. I was not aware 
that love could know a language save that which 
breathed in my mother’s voice, but there was some- 
thing earnest and thrilling in the impassioned word 
which Mr. Mosier was pouring into the ear of Phebe 
Gray, which checked my childish playfulness, and 
made me turn wonderingly to Malina. She was 
standing as I had seen her last, with her finger still 
held up as if to check my mirth, but there was no 
look of gleeful mischief in her eyes nor a vestige of 
color in her face. She stood motionless, white, and 
like a thing of marble, save that her eyes were bright 
and filled with a look of snch agony as made my 
young heart sink within me. At last Phebe spoke, 
and her voice was so faint and soft as she leaned 
gently toward her companion, that the words were 
lost in the rushing sound of the waterfall; their 
broken melody and the rose tinge that flooded her 
face and neck, were all the tokens by which their 
meaning could be guessed ; but the young clergyman 
must have heard her more distinctly, for his face 
lighted up with an expression of happiness that made 
his usually quiet features brilliant almost beyond any 


young girl to his bosom, and with murmuring words 
of tenderness pressed his lips to her forehead. Phebe 
neither shrunk from his embrace nor resisted his 
caress, but the crimson flood swelled more deeply 
over her neck, and when his arm was withdrawn 
from her waist, her little hand timidly suught his and 


his protection from the very solitude which she be- 
lieved had alone witnessed her modest confession, a 
confession which made her tremble and blush with a 
tumult of strange sensations—all pure as the sigh 
of an angel, but startling to a young creature who 
had been taught to think every warm irmpulse almost 
a sin against Heaven. 

They stood together hand in hand, silent and 
happy. Malina remained motionless, distant scarcely 
two paces, and yet they were so absorbed in the 
delirium of their own thoughts that her presence was 
unnoticed. My hand was still in hers, but the fin- 
gers which clasped mine grew cold as ice, and when 
I looked anxiously into her face again, the lips which 
had kissed me so often appeared hard and colorless ; 
her forehead was contracted as if from physical 
suffering, and she seemed rooted to the stone, never 
to move again. A moment, and I felt that a shiver 
ran through her frame down to the cold fingers that 
grasped mine. She turned and moved away mecha- 
nically and noiseless as a shadow, leading me down 
the rocks and gradually tightening her grasp on my 
hand till I could scarcely forbear calling out from 
pain; but my childish heart ached so from the in- 
tuitive sense which taught me how dreadful were 
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the feelings of my poor companion, that I could not 
complain. She moved forward hurriedly and with 
rapid footsteps, which made my earnest effort to 
keep up with her almost impossible. We left the 
rocks and crossing the highway plunged into the 
pine-woods; she did not take the footpath, but all 
unmindfully foreed a passage through the under- 
growth, crushing the rich winter-green with her 
impetuous tread. A humble ground bird started up 
from a tuft of brake leaves directly in her path, and 
took wing with a cry of terror. Still she hurried on 
unconscious, without heeding the bird who fluttered 
around us, uttering cry upon cry with a plaintive 
melody which made the tears start to my young 
eyes; but her racked heart was deaf even to that, 
and her foot passed so near the pretty nest which 
lay in its green lawn filled with speckled eggs, that 
a. fox-glove which bent beneath her tread dipped its 
crimson cup into the nest, where it lay to perish on 
the broken stem. Still she hurried me on through 
the thickest undergrowth, and where the grove was 
cut up into knolls and grassy hollows which even my 
venturous footsteps had never searched before, all 
the time her cold hand tightened its grasp till my 
fingers were locked as in a vice, and the pain became 
insupportable. 

“Oh don’t, Miss Malina, you walk so very fast 
and hurt my hand so it almost kills me!” I exclaimed 
at last, looking piteously up into her pale face. 
“Indeed, indeed, I can't go any further, I am tired, 
see how the bushes have torn my new frock,” I 
added, sobbing as much from want of breath as from 
grief. 

She stopped the moment I spoke, and looked at 
me as if surprised that] was her companion. Not 
even the piteous expression of my face, with the 
tears streaming down it, and the tattered state of my 
dress, which was indeed sadly torn, could arouse 
her to a consciousness of our position ; for more than 
a minute she stood looking earnestly in my face, but 
perfectly unconscious of what she gazed upon, 

“ Oh, Miss Malina, don’t look at me in that way!” 
T said, burying my face in her dress and weeping still 
more bitterly. 
Phebe and the minister will think we are lost.” 


* Take me back to the falls, Miss | 


the grass, trembling all over and utterly strengthless'. 
after a moment she lifted her head, looked wildly 
around as if to be certain that no eye witnessed her 
grief, and then she gave way to a passionate burst 
of sorrow, which to my young perception seemed 
like madness; she wrung her hands, shrouded her 
tearful face in the long curls which fell over it one 
moment, and flung them back with both hands damp 
and disheveled the next; her lips trembled with 
the broken and sorrowful words that rushed over 
them, words that had no connection but were full of 
that passionate eloquence which grief gives to the 
voice. At length she ceased to tremble and sat mo- 
tionless, bending forward with her hands locked 
over her face and veiled by the drooping tresses of 
her hair. Now and then a sob broke through her 
fingers, while tears would irickle over them and fall, 
one after another, like drops of rain, over my dress, 
for I had crept into her lap and with my arms about 
her neck was striving in my childish way to comfort 
her. 

“ Don’t cry so,” I entreated, kissing her hands 
and exerting my infant skill to put back the curls 
which drooped in wet and glossy volumes over her 
face, ‘I love you very much.” She unclasped her 
hands, and drawing me closer to her bosom, looked 
with a mild and touching sorrow into my eyes. 

* Nobody loves me,” murmured the poor, sob- 
bing girl, shaking her head mournfully, “‘ nobody 
loves me.” 

I could only answer with childish expressions of 
endearment, which made her beautiful eyes brim 
with tears, and she wept on calmly and in silence, 
for the passion of her grief had exhausted itself. At 
length she placed me on the turf, and gathering up 
her hair, strove to arrange it, but the tresses were too 
abundant, and had become so disordered, that when 
she was compelled to grasp it in both her hands, and 
knot it back from her face beneath the cottage bon- 
net, the plain look which it gave to her forehead, the 
pallor of her face, with the dim and sorrowful ex- 
pression of those eyes, almost transformed her. She 
was altogether unlike the gay and frolicsonie girl 
who had helped me climb the rocks but one hour 


before. Alas! how few moments are required to 
Mafina dropped my hand as I spoke, and sunk to_ 


change the destiny of a heart! 
[To be continued. 
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CHAPTER It. 


1 sigh when all my youthful friends caress— 
They laugh in health, and future evils brave; 

Love has for them a gentle power to bless, 
While I shail mouider in my silent graye, 

God of the just, thou gavest the bitter cup, 

T bow to thy behest, and drink it up,?? 

WE had penetrated to the depth of the pine grove, 
and it was difficult to find our way out through the 
tangled undergrowth and the unequal hollows; but 
Malina had become thoughtful for others once more, 
and though excitement no longer made her own pro- 
gress easy, she guarded me with double care; lifted 
me over the hollows and carried me in her arms 
when the thickets were too intricate or the ground 
very uneven, She kissed me as we reaclied a foot- 
path which led to our cottage, and, pointing to the 
door, would have left me to go homealone; but when 
she saw that I was troubled regarding my torn frock, 
kindness of heart prompted her to come back. She 
led me to. the house, explained my misfortune, and 
went away. I sat down on the door-sill and watched 
her till she entered the portico of her mother’s dwell- 
ing, and when they remarked on her dejected looks, 
and questioned me of the cause, I answered that Ma- 
lina was tired with walking so long in the woods, 
for it seemed as if the tears which I had seen her 
shed and the passionate words which she had uttered 
were a secret which I should do wrong to inention. 

In about an hour Phebe Gray and our young minis- 
ter stopped at the door-yard gate to inquire for Ma- 
lina. I told them that she had gone home, and when 
Mr. Mosier lifted me in his arms, and, looking into 
my face, asked what I had been crying about, I 
turned my head away to evade his kiss and besought 
him to set me down. The contrast between his 
happy face, the deep and almost brilliant expression 


of joy which lighted it up, and the sorrowful look of 


poor Malina forced itself even on my childish mind. 
I felt that which I had no power to comprehend, and 
from that time never loved our minister nor Phebe 
Gray as I had loved them. They walked home very 
slowly, she leaning on his arm with an air of de- 
pendence and trustfulness which was full of feeling 
and feminine delicacy; he would check their pro- 
gress every few moments to point out some familiar 
beauty in the landscape, as if they had never looked 
upon it before. They loitered by the rock spring, 
and along the river road, tranquil in their happiness, 
till the dusk almost concealed them as they entered 
Mrs. Gray’s house. 





Almost every evening, for a week, our minister 
and Phebe Gray took their walk around the pine 
grove, and always alone. Malina was confined to 
the house. She had taken cold, Mrs. Gray said, and 
the night air was bad for her lungs. But often, when 
her sister was loitering along the river’s bank, happy 
in the wealth of her newly aroused affections, Ma- 
lina might be seen at her chamber window, with her 
cheek languidly supported by a hand which was be- 
coming thinner each day, and gazing earnestly after 
the two beings dearest to her on earth, but whose 
happiness she could not witness without emotions 
that were weil nigh killing her. Her mother saw 
nothing of this. She only knew that Malina was 
guieter than usual and not very well, that her eyes 


| were heavy and her step languid as she moved around 


the house. She did not see the heart struggling 
against itself, the stern principle which grew strong 
in the contest. She never dreamed of that desolate 
and lonely sensation which haunted her daughter's 
pillow with watchfulness, and made her waking 


| hours a season of trial cruel as the grave. She saw 


that Malina was strangely affected; true, she smiled 
still, but it was meekly, sadly, and it seemed as if 
the music of her laugh was exhausted forever; her 
eyes grew misty and sorrowful in their expression, 
and tears would sometimes fill them without appa- 
rent cause, Still it was gravely asserted that Malina 
had only a slight cold,a nervous attack which would 
go off ina day or two! But there was something in 
her illness which Phebe could not comprehend; a 
wish for solitude, and a strange nervous dread of 
any thing like intimate conversation with herself, 
which prevented an acknowledgment of her own 
deep causes of happiness. Her sensitive modesty 
made her desirous of some encouragement to unbur- 
den ber heart of its wealth of hope even to her 
sister, and when she saw that Malina shunned her, 
that her eyes had a wandering and estranged look 
whenever they turned upon her face, she felt checked 
and almost repulsed in her confidence. If any thing 
could have disturbed the pure happiness which 
reigned in her bosom, it would have been this extra- 
ordinary mood in one who had from childhood shared 
every thought and wish almost as soon as it was 
formed. It had a power to disturb, though it could 
not entirely destroy the tranquillity of her mind. 
“Twill talk with her about it to-night,” murmured 
Phebe, as she opened her chamber door one evening, 
after a long conversation with Mr. Mosier in the 
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portico, “TIT wish, though, she would ask some ques- 
tion, or even look curious to know what keeps us 
together so much; I little thought to have kept a 
secret from Malina so long.” 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, Phebe 
Gray gathered up the bed-drapery, and lying down 
by her sister, passing an arm caressingly over her 
waist, laid her blushing cheek against the now pallid 
face which rested on the pillow. She felt that tears 
were upon it, and that the snowy linen under her 
head was wet as if Malina had cried herself to sleep. 

‘* Malina, wake up a minute, I have something to 
tell you,” murmured the young girl, in a low, half 
timid whisper. 

The moonbeams lay full upon the bed, and Phebe 
Gray was looking earnestly in the face of the beauti- 
ful sleeper. She could see the silken lashes quiver- 
ing on her cheek, and a tremulous motion of the lips, 
nay, it seemed to her as if a single tear broke through 
the lashes and rolled over the pale cheek, and she 
was certain that something like a faint shudder crept 
through the form which was half circled by her arm. 
But Malina gave no answer, and the gentle questioner 
was too sensitive for another effort to win attention. 
She quietly laid her head on the pillow and sunk to 
sleep, but not to indulge in the sweet, unbroken dream 
of happiness which had shed roses over her couch so 
many nights, There was sadness at heart, a pre- 
sentiment of coming ill, and a solicitude regarding 
her sister which kept her anxious and rendered her 
slumber broken and unrefreshing. About midnight, 
when the stillness of her chamber rendered every 
sound more than usually audible, she was disturbed 
by the broken and half stifled sobs which arose from 
her sister’s pillow. Again she stole her arm over 
the weeping girl, and questioned her regarding the 
source of her grief. Malina only turned her face 
away, and sobbed more bitterly than before. 

“ Why will you not speak to me, Malina? what 
has come between us of late ?7—speak to me, sister— 
you are in sorrow, and I have—ch how much—cause 
for joy! yet we have all at once learned to conceal 
thoughts from one another. Tell me what troubles 
you—for I cannot be entirely happy while you are ill 
and so sad. 

Malina redoubled her sobs, but amid the tumult of 
her grief she murmured, ‘Tell me all, Phebe, all you 
feel, all you wish; but I have no secrets, no sorrow, 
There is a little pain in my side, sometimes, and that 
makes me low spirited. I have always been so 
healthy, you know, that a little illness frightens me. 
Do not mind me, but talk of yourself. Youare happy, 
Phebe, very happy! were not those your words? 
tell me all—I can be glad and rejoice in any thing 
that gives you pleasure—any thing on earth—if my 








heart were breaking. So let us talk it all over now, | 


the room is so quiet and dark, and we shall neither 


of us get sleepy—do you think we shall, sister ?—~you 
may, but I have almost forgotten how to sleep,” and, 
as Malina ceased speaking, she stole an arm around 
her sister’s neck, and, choking back her sobs, com- 
posed herself to listen. 


around them, for the moonbeams were bright enough 
to reveal her blushes, and, sinking to her pillow, 
again murmured the story of her love, its return, and 
all the bright anticipations that made her future so 
beautiful. Malina nerved herself to listen; she ut- 
tered no word of distrust, and checked all manifesta- 
tions of discontent by a strong effort of self-control, 
when all was told—when she was made certain that 
her sister and the only being she had ever regarded 
with more than a sister’s love, were to be married— 
that their wedding day was fixed, and, that the mo- 
ther’s sanction had already been granted—she re- 
mained silent fora moment, and strove to gain the 
mastery over her feelings, When she spoke, her 
frame shook with the bitter emotions which could 
not be altogether subdued, but her voice was low 
and very calm. Mr. Mosier was poor, and Phebe 
not yet of age. If he were installed in the-old meet- 
ing-house, they would be compelled to live with Mrs. 
Gray till something could be saved from his small 
salary to purchase a dwelling and begin housekeep- 
ing. This thought caused some anxiety to the engaged 
couple. The young clergyman had: learned ‘some- 
thing of Mrs. Gray’s real character, and-was reluc- 
tant to erect his domestic altar beneath her tyran- 
nical auspices. Phebe, too, longed for a quiet home 
of her own, a happy, free home, where she might 
follow her own innocent impulses, unchecked and 
without fear. 

“You shall have that home, my sister,” said Ma- 
lina Gray, twining her arms around her companion, 
and kissing her with a gush of true aflection; *‘ there 
is the old parsonage house ; you shall have that, and 
the money which dear minister Brown left to me; 
all are yours and his. You will be happy there— 
very happy. I know he loved the old place. Now, 
good night, Phebe; let us go to sleep!” and with a 
low gasping sob, which was not the less painful that 
it gave no sound, Malina turned away her head. 

Phebe was too disinterested and high-minded her- 
self, for a thought of refusing Malina’s generosity. 

‘We shall, indeed, be happy,” she said; ‘‘ you 
will come and live with us, and by the time you are 
married, we shal! have saved enough to pay all the 
money back again. You zwid/ live with us?” 

Malina thought of the quiet grave-yard, which 
could be seen from the parsonage window, and an- 
swered— 

‘¢T shall want no other home.” 

Phebe talked on, more cheerfully than usual, and 
when her sister did not answer, she thought her 
asleep; but Malina had fainted, and lay senseless 
upon her pillow. 

It was soon rumored through the village that our 
new minister was engaged to Phebe Gray, and every 
body was delighted with the match. Phebe was just 
the creature for a clergyman’s wife, quiet and gentle, 
with manners that gave dignity to the softness of her 
disposition. Inthe general satisfaction which reigned 
in the village, Malina was quite overlooked. Her 


| change of appearance was imputed to sadness at 


parting with her sister; and, at times, when the wed- 


Phebe rose up in the bed, gathered the drapery | ding was talked of in her presence, the rich color 
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which burned over her cheeks, the brilliancy of her 
eyes, and the flashes of wild merriment that sprung 
to her lips, deceived the unobserving into a belief of 
her entire happiness. She spent much of her time at 
the old parsonage, superintending the arrangements 
of her sister’s home with a degree of taste and energy 
which surprised all who witnessed her exertions. 
The rooms were all newly arranged, delicate paper 


was purchased at New Haven for the walls, new, 


stepping stones were laid at the front door, gréen 
blinds gave a look of elegance and seclusion to the 
windows; the profuse rose bushes and lilac trees 
were pruned, and a white picket-fence hedged in 


the front yard. The cabinet maker, on School 
Hill, was busy with the furniture, all of a superior 
kind. The carpet-weaver had borrowed two quill- 
wheels, and all the spools, for a mile round, in order 
to expedite the progress of sixty yards of striped car- 
peting through his cumbrous loom. The house and 
its adornments were to be comfortable and elegant 
beyond any thing that had been known in our village 
for along time; and all was Malina’s work. Her 
untiring assiduity created the little paradise which 
another was to enjoy. Her money purchased the 
books which filled the little study, whose window 
opened upon the most verdant corner of the orchard. 
Her trembling hands placed a new inlaid flute on the 
litle table, and drew the easy chair close by, that the 
bridegroom might find every thing ready and home- 
like in his new dwelling. 

One afternoon Malina was left alone; the work- 
men had departed to their suppers, and her task was 
finished for the day. She had just hung the pet robin 
in his old place by the dining-room window; he 
seemed to recognize the room, and flew about his 
cage, chirping and fluttering his wings, as if to thank 
her for bringing him home once more. It was the 
first hour of repose that Malina had known for many 
weeks, and now, that she had nothing more to per- 
form, painful thoughts and regrets that would no 
longer be stifled, fell back upon her heart, and she 
was, oh, how desolate! There, in her blooming 


youth, she sat hopeless and weary of life—for what - 


is life to a woman without affection? The heart 
was full of warm and generous feelings, burthened 
with a wealth of tenderness, and yet she had no 
future, nothing to hope for, nothing to dread; her 
destiny seemed consummated there and then, Youth 
is in itself so hopeful, that we can scareely imagine 
a creature in the first bud of life yearning for the 
grave. But Malina was very sad. She looked through 
the open door into the orchard; the green old apple 
trees were heavy with blossoms, and through the 
garniture of thrifty leaves, and the rosy shower which 
blushed among them, a corner of the old meeting- 
house met her gaze—a portion of the grave-yard, and 
a new tomb-stone, which gleamed out from the young 
grass which had already started up from our minis- 
ter’s death place. How green and quiet it looked— 
and oh, how earnestly Malina Gray longed to lie 
down in that still spot, and be at rest. Yet Malina 
‘was young, and no human being dreamed how 


wretched she was. The orchard was full of. singing 
birds that day, and there had been a time when the 
gush of sweet sounds, that rose and swelled amid the 
foliage, would have made her heart leap, but now it 
filled her eyes with tears. The sunshine that played 
and quivered among the leaves—the wind that now 
and then gushed through the heavy boughs, scatter- 
ing the grass with rosy flakes, and sighing as it swept 
off to the open plain—all seemed a mockery. 

She was heart sick, and yearned to die. How 
cruel is that power by which a broken heart draws 


thoughts of sadness from the sweet and beautiful 
' things of nature. Malina gazed through her tears at 
the little wilderness of flowers which blossomed in — 


the change her own hands had wrought. The un- 
seemly plantains had disappeared from the back 
door-step, and around the well-curb a bed of valley- 
lilies were just forming their pearly buds. 

‘‘ They will be in blossom for Phebe’s hair,” mur- 
mured the young girl, “and for mine—for am I not to 
be bridemaid?” 

With a mournful smile gleaming through her tears, 
Malina arose, and tying on her bonnet, left the house. 
She met Phebe and Mr. Mosier near the front gate. 
They were sauntering toward their new dwelling, 
tranquil and happy; to them, every thing whispered 
of joy ; the fragrant orchard, the birds carroling within 
its shadows, and all the beautiful landscape were full 
of pleasant associations. Every hope and thought in 
their bosoms blossomed in unison with nature. 

How true it is that thought and feeling, like the 
sun, give color to outwardthings. The heart creates 
its own sunshine, or the cloud through which nature 
is revealed to it. Phebe Gray and her betrothed 
husband felt nothing but the sweet and the beautiful— 
their hearts were brimful of sunshine. But, alas, 
for Malina, she looked through the cloud. 

Malina walked on. The two contented beings by 
the gate were happy enough without her. She strove 
to sinile cheerfully as they spoke to her, and in a tone 
of forced playfulness forbade them entering the house 
till their wedding day. 

Malina had gathered beneath the roof of that old 
parsonage house many luxuries almost unknown in 
the neighborhood; every thing calculated to gratify 
the fine taste of the young divine, or add to the com- 
fort of her sister, had been unsparingly purchased, 
till her patrimony was almost exhausted. While 
this duty lasted, and the excitement of action was 
upon her, Malina sustained the burthen of her sor- 
rows with an aching, but firm heart. She had taken 
no time for thought—scarcely for tears—but worked 
on, as if toiling through a feverish dream. Her 
cheeks were always flushed, and sometimes the 
music of her laugh rang loud and strangely through 
the bridal chamber which she was decorating; but 
the companions who assisted her were often startled 
by the reckless tone of her laugh; it was too absent 
and wild for happiness or merriment, entirely de- 
ficient in that low, rich melody, which had once 
made her voice so full of healthy joy. Yet all the 
neighbors were commenting on her generous con- 
duct, and the brilliancy of her spirits; and it was 
often remarked that Malina Gray was never so fond 
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of company, so careless in her mirth, or so startling 
in her wit, as she hud been since the engagement of 
her sister, and since she had recovered from the 
slight cold which confined her to the house when 
that engagement was first whispered in the village. 

To a heart capable of self-sacrifice, there is no 
feeling so lonely as that which follows exhausted 
power. No conviction, so keenly painful, as a 
knowledge that a beloved being, who has cost us 
the hopes of a life in resigning, can be happy with- 
out our aid—that we have nothing to render up—no 
aim for exertion—nothing to do but sit down and 
gaze upon the blank which existence has become. 
Her task was done. The excitement over, and then 
came to the heart of Malina Gray the toil and pain 
of concealed suffering ; the aching restlessness which 
eats into the bud of human life. Once more it was 
rumored that she was ill, and, but for other and more 
absorbing subjects, Mrs. Gray might have been 
alarmed for the safety of her child; but she was so 
intent on other things, that the poor girl and her suf- 
ferings remained unheeded at home, save by the 
gentle Phebe and her betrothed husband. 

When Mrs. Gray invited our young minister to re- 
side at her house, it was probably with some vague 
expectation of the result which followed; and when 
her consent was desired to his union with Phebe, it 
was given promptly, and with evident satisfaction. 
But the young divine, though a meek and true Chris- 
tian, had a dignity of character and opinion which 
sometimes proved at variance with the exactions of 
an ambitious and arbitrary matron. She had ex- 
pected that he would continue to reside in her 
family, after the marriage, and looked forward to 
an extended dominion in her own household, and 
increased influence in the church, to be secured by 
this arrangement. But when he persisted in estab- 
lishing an independent home, in managing his own 
salary, and becoming the sole protector of his future 
wife, whose state of moral servitude he could not 
witness without pain, Mrs. Gray’s enthusiasm in 
favor of the match gradually subsided, and when 
Malina insisted upon surrendering her newly ac- 
quired property to the young couple, and giving 
them the parsonage for a residence, the haughty 
woman became stern in her opposition, and while 
she took every means to render her own house an 
unpleasant residence for the parties, found some ex- 
cuse to delay the wedding, from weck to week, and 
at last refused to sanction it, till Mr. Mosier should 
be regularly installed in the pulpit, which he had 
now filled almost a year. Still Mrs. Gray was not 
a woman to talk openly of a change in her opinions. 
She was too calculating and subtle for useless words. 

It had been settled in church council, that our 
young minister should be installed a few weeks after 
the time appointed for his marriage, and the young 
couple submitted to the imposed delay without a 
murmur. During these intervening weeks, and 
while Malina was occupied in embellishing the par- 
sonage, Mrs. Gray was observed to be absent from 
home more frequently than usual. There was 
scarcely an influential church member near the old 





meeting-house, with whom she had not taken her 
knitting work, to spend a social afternoon; and 
several tea-parties were given in a quiet way at her 
own house, where she presided over the silver tea- 
urn, and old fashioned china, with more than ordi- 
nary condescension and dignity. But these were all 
impromptu meetings, and invariably took place 
when Mr. Mosier and Phebe were invited else- 
where. 

The parents of our young minister were aged and 
very respectable farmers, residing in the vicinity of 
New Haven; but they were far from wealthy, and 
the farm they cultivated was not their own property. 
A week before the Sabbath appointed for the instal- 
Jation, Mr. Mosier accompanied his intended bride 
and her mother on a visit to his parents, where the 
haughty matron first learned that the man whom her 


_ daughter was about to marry had been a charity 


student. A benevolent society had paid his tuition 
at Yale College, at least that portion which he had 
been unable to meet by his own exertions. There 
had been no concealment of this truth on his part, for 
he had informed Phebe of the matter, and believed 
Mrs. Gray already aware of it. But Phebe, in the 
generous simplicity of her heart, never conceived it 
possible that the manner of his education could be 
deemed a cause of reproach, and it had left no im- 
pression on her“nind; to her upright understanding 
there was no degradation in the thought that her 
lover had been a charity student. 

Mrs. Gray gave no demonstration of the displea- 
sure which filled her bosom on receiving this intelli- 
gence, but she quietly made an excuse for returning 
home with her daughter the next day, and, with every 
appearance of disinterested kindness, insisted that 
Mr. Mosier should not interrupt his visit to accom- 
pany them. ‘She could easily drive home,’ she 
said, “ the horse was gentle, and the roads perfectly 
good; her son-in-law must remain with his family; 
it would be cruel to force him away so abruptly.” 
Mrs, Gray said all this in her usual manner, shook 
hands with the old people, allowed the young divine 
to assist her into the chaise, and pretended to be 
very intently occupied in searching for something in 
her traveling basket, while he placed Phebe in her 
seat, and, with her slender hand clasped in his own, 
was whispering his farewell. 

‘‘ Remember, and be in readiness next Sabbath,” 
he said, in a low voice, ‘tell Malina that she must 
take good care of you. I shall come on Saturday 
evening.” 

Phebe murmured that she would be ready; but as 
she returned the farewell clasp of his hand, tears 
started to her eyes. She could not have told the 
reason, but a strange feeling of melancholy came 
over her, and it seemed as if the parting were for- 
ever. She looked back as the chaise drove away— 
he was standing on the door step by his parents, and 
the whole group waved their hands, smiling cheer- 
fully, as they saw her turn for a last glance. But 
still her heart was heavy. 

What passed between Mrs. Gray and her daughter 
during their drive home, we have no means of 
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recording. But as Malina sat in her chamber window, 
and saw the chaise toiling up the hill that afternoon, 
her sister leaned forward, and she caught a glimpse 
,of her face. It was white as marble, and stained 
with tears. Malina had been ill, but she started up, 
hastily girded her white morning wrapper to her 
waist, and went down. Mrs. Gray loitered to give 
some directions to the ' hired man” about her horse, 
and Phebe was descending from the chaise without 
assistance. The moment her foot touched the earth, 
she tottered, and would have fallen but for Malina, 
who sprang forward, and flinging her arms around 
her, inquired eagerly and kindly what had befallen 
her. 
Phebe attempted to speak, but the words died on 
her lips, and the color left them ; she lifted her hand 


as if to grasp at something for support, and fainted in ; 


her sister’s arms, 

“Mother, what is the matter?—where is Mr. 
Mosier ?—tell me, pray tell me, what has made poor 
Phebe so ill, and why is she looking so wretched?” 

Mrs. Gray turned, and saw that her child was 
senseless. 

‘* Go and bring some water,” she said to the map, 
“carry that basket in with you, and make haste. 
Raise her head a. little, you are crushing her bon- 
net,” she continued, turning to Malina; “there, 
take it off—she will come to, directly.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Gray calmly untied her daugh- 
ter’s bonnet, and held it till the man came with water, 
while Malina stood trembling beneath the weight of 
the fainting girl, tenderly smoothing back the bright 
tresses from her forehead, and wildly kissing her 
pale lips, amid a thousand vague questions, which 
no one thought of answering. 

Mrs. Gray took a pitcher of water from the man, 
who came panting from the well, and laving her 
hands in it, laid them on the pale face which Malina 
was still covering with tears and kisses. There was 
a faint struggle, a gasping sigh, and after a little 
Phebe began to murmur upon her sister’s bosom, 
like one just awaking from a dream, She shrunk 
from her mother, when that stubborn woman would 
have assisted her to rise, and clinging to Malina, 
walked with trembling steps toward the house. 

* Oh, not there—up, to our own room, Malina,” » 
said the poor girl, as her sister would have led her 
into the parlor. She was obliged to sit down more | 
than once in ascending the stairs; and when at 
length Malina laid her upon the bed in their own 
dear room, she looked sadly around, and reaching 
up her arms, clasped the bending neck of her sister, 
and began to weep. 

“T must never see him again—never—never,” she 
said, while her voice wus broken with tears; ‘ oh, 
Malina, did you think any human being could be so 








cruel ?” 

Malina started, and for one instant a flash of plea- 
sure broke into her eyes. It was an unworthy feel- 
ing, and the next moment her face was flooded with 
shame that she had known it; and when she sat 
down by her sister, and besought her to say what 
had thus unnerved her, it was with as true sympathy 
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as ever warmed the heart of a noble and self-sacri- 
ficing woman. 

The cause of her sorrow was soon explained. 
Phebe had been commanded by her arbitrary mother 
to give up all thoughts of a union with Mr. Mosier. 
The gentle girl, for the first time in her life, had 
ventured to expostulate with her parent. The hope 
of her young life was at stake, and her heart trem- 
bled ai the thought of separation from the man whom 
she had learned to love so devotedly. It was all in 
vain. Mrs. Gray was resolved, her prejudices were 
aroused, and to their gratification the happiness of 
her child was as dust. 

Phebe had been educated with almost holy rever- 
ence for the authority of a parent, and though her 
heart broke, she dared not oppose her mother’s com- 
mand. Her spirit withered beneath it, like a flower 
trodden to the earth, but she submitted. Not so Ma- 
lina. Once more she ventured to reason with and 
oppose her mother, but only to call down resentment 
on her own head. This was no sudden resolution in 
Mrs. Gray; she had gone steadily to work, and 
planned out her own results. She was one of ihose 
cold pattern women who never know an impulse— 
whose virtues are polished, like marble, and as cold. 
She had paved her way quietly and well. The next 
morning, while her ‘two children were sorrowing in 
their room, she was driving from house to house, 
exerting her influence over better hearts and weaker 
minds than her own, to the ruin of those who had 
loved and trusted her. And while Phebe lay upon a 
sick bed, a vestry council was called at the old 
meéeting-house, and a decision passed by a majority 
of a single man, which deprived our young minister 
of the pulpit he was to have taken as his own the 
following Sabbath. Many good and just men of the 
congregation protested against this cruel and unjust 
act; but in churches, as in communities, the good 
and the merciful do not always constitute a majority. 

The decision of this church meeting was forwayded 
to Mr. Mosier, and with it a letter from Mrs. Gray. 
The next morning he rode by our cottage on horse- 
back, slowly, and as one in deep and morbid thought. 
He crossed the old bridge, and, as he did so, looked 


" earnestly toward Mrs. Gray’s dwelling. He paused 


a moment at the end, and then rode at a brisker pace 
up the hill. 

Phebe had been feverish, and very low, all that 
morning. Malina was watching by her side, and as 
she lay with her eyes closed in an imperfect slum- 
ber, the sound of a horse coming up the road made 
her start from the pillow, and while her cheek burned 
with a more feverish red, she fixed her eyes upon 
the open sash. 

“Tt is he—I know it!” she said, clasping her hand, 
and looking into Malina’s face; ‘I will get up; 
mother cannot refuse to let me see him this once ;” 
and with a kind of feverish joy the poor girl flung 
aside the bed clothes, and stepped out on the ftoor. 
With trembling and eager hands she gathered up her 
beautiful tresses, and began to braid them about her 
head, earnestly beseeching Malina all the time to as- 
sist her in getting ready to go down. , 
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The kind hearted sister required no entreaty. She 
helped to array the invalid, though her own breath 
came gaspingly, and her hands shook like aspens in 
performing their duty. 


“There, now—there, Iam ready. See, do I look | 


very ill, Malina?” said the excited young creature, 
turning to her sister; ‘‘ it will make his heart ache 
to see how red my cheeks are. Do you think he 
will detect the fever?” and dashing some lavender 
over her handkerchief with an impetuosity all unlike 
her usual quiet movements, the half delirious girl 
took her sister’s arm, and was hurrying from the 
room. But the sound of a horse, rapidly passing the 
house, again came to her ear, and, with a faint ex- 
clamation, she sprung to the window just in time to 
catch a glimpse of her lover as he rode by. He 
lified his face to the open sash, and she saw that it 
was very pale. He saw her, checked his horse 
an instant, half raised his hand, and then turning 
away with seeming effort, he rode slowly down the 
hill. 

“ He is gone,” exclaimed the unhappy girl, “ gone 
without a word, almost without a look !” 

And with a wavering step, Phebe Gray moved to- 
ward the bed, and amid the confusion of her feverish 
thoughts, she called on Malina to come and undo the 
bridal wreath which was girding her forehead so 
painfully. 

But Malina was away. She had caught one 
glimpse at the pale face uplifted to her window, 
and with a wild impulse to see the minister once 
more, she flung a shawl over her head, and left the 
room. With the speed of an antelope, she darted 
through the garden, and forcing a passage through 
the brushwood which lined a hollow beyond, leaped 
down upon the natural basin of granite, where the 
rock-spring poured its waves, just as he had dis- 
mounted, and was proceeding to dip up the water in 
his palm, and bathe his forehead with it. He looked 
care-worn and pale, and the expression of his eyes, 
as he dropped the water from his hand, and turned 
them suddenly on the young girl, was that of a strong 
heart in ruins, and with its energies prostrated. He 
held forth his hand and tried to smile, but the attempt 
was a painful one, and died in a faint quiver of the 
lips. 

Malina did not take his hand—she had no power— 
but stood with her left foot half buried in the damp 
moss which lined the spring, and the other planted 
hard against the granite basin; her hands clasped 
amid the drapery of her shawl, and her eyes lifted to 
his, glittering with excitement, and yet full of tears. 
The breath came pantingly through her unquiet lips, 
and in the struggle of her emotions, the words of 
greeting which she would have uttered, were broken 
into sobs. 

“This is very kind of you, Miss Gray,” said the 
young clergyman, in a low voice, which had some- 
thing of proud constraint in its tones; “I inquired 
for you at the house, but your mother informed me 
that you were engaged, and that your sister did not 
wish to see me,” 





‘Not wish to see you!” exclaimed Malina, sud- 
denly finding voice; ‘‘Phebe—my poor Phebe—not 


_wish to see you! Alas, for her, she cannot see any 


one; this cruel business has broken her heart. Oh, 
Mr. Mosier, why is it that such wrong can be done? 
why submit to it? what right has my mother thus to 
interfere, to the unhappiness of her child?” 

Mr. Mosier did not reply, his thoughts were far 
away, and, though he gazed earnestly on the enthu- 
siastic face lifted to his, Malina knew that he was 
not thinking of her. She felt humbled, and turned 
away her face as one who had been rebuked. So 
she stood gazing, with a look of patient humility, on 
the waters sparkling in the basin at her feet, till at 
last he aroused himself and spoke. But she, who 
felt every word he uttered as if it were a tone of mu- 
sie, had no share in his speech or his thoughts. 
Things all too precious for her were rendered to 
another, and she must endure the pain. 

“So she was ill, and con/d not come. Yet she 
knew I was there, and sat in the room all the time. 
I saw her at the window, and she looked—tell me, 
Malina, my sweet, kind sister,” he added, suddenly, 
“did she wish to see me?—would she come fora 
moment here or into the garden?” 

The young man looked anxious, and his cheek 
flushed brilliantly as he spoke, for the moment his 
well regulated mind had lost its balance, and the 
passions of earth were strong within him. It was 
but fora moment; before Malina had time to reply, 
the flush died from his face. 

“No,” he added, with a sorrowful motion of the 
head, ‘it is wrong to ask, foolish to desire an inter- 
view—comfort her, Malina, say that which I cannot 
have permission 1o utterin her presence; say how 
deeply, how earnestly I have loved her, how weary 
Iam of the world, how lonely my heart is now—say 
to her—alas! what message have I to send—I, who 
can scarcely turn my face heavenward, the clouds 
are so dark that lie heaped before me !” 

These words were uttered in a tone of such de- 
spondency that Malina once more lifted her eyes, 
and would have spoken words of encouragement 
which she was far from feeling, for her own wreteb- 
edness seemed completed in that of the beings she 
most loved; but, while her lips were parted, he made 
a sudden effort at composure, and saying that all 
might yet be well, in a broken and hurried voice, be 
drew Malina toward him and stooped to press his 
lips to her forehead, without seeming conscious of 
the act—but she was all too conscious, the blood 
rushed to her cheeks, and she trembled in his arms 
like a frightened child. He saw it not, for to his 
thought she was a sister only, and though his lips 
had pressed her forehead for the first time, he did not 
think of it, but mounted his horse and rode away be- 
fore she had power to utter a word or make a gesture 
to detain him. 

He was gone forever, and she was alone—alone! 
how often is that word misapplied; the loving and 
the loved are never alone—but so it was with Malina 
Gray. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


“Tn the cold, damp earth we laid her, 
When the forest cast its leat, 

And we sighed, that one so beautiful 
Should have a lot so brief.” 

“So, Madam, you refuse—my boy is dying, and 
he yearns tolook once more on the poor girl who 
would have been his wife in a single week.” 

It was but a few days after her interview with Mr. 
Mosier, that Malina heard these words issue from 
her mother’s parlor, as she was passing through the 
hall, from the chamber where she had just left Phebe 
striving to beguile her weary thoughts with a book. 
The door was ajar, and there was a power in the 
words which made her start and listen. Jt was a 
deep, manly voice, that of an aged person, but en- 
treaty, tenderness and something almost like resent- 
ment, combined to render it startling and pathetic. 
Malina held her breath, and, drawing a step nearer, 
looked through the door. 

An aged man was standing béfore her mother, he 
held a cane without resting on it, and a broad brim- 
med hat was in his left hand; firm and erect he stood 
in the quiet room, the gray hair sweeping back from 
his forehead, and his plain dress giving him the look 
of a patriarch; his face was agitated, but so full of 
benevolence that Malina loved the old man before 
she guessed who he was. Violent passions could 
seldom have passed over those mild features, still 
they were disturbed as he spoke, and the good old 
man was evidently struggling with strong and bitter 
emotions. There was something in the grasp of his 
hand on the cane, and in his dignified bearing, which 
awed the sympathy it excited. 

Mrs. Gray was sitting in her seasy chair, looking 
rather earnestly at the old man. She had been en- 
gaged in knitting when he entered, but had laid the 
work on a little round stand by her side, and seemed 
rather anxious to take it up again; but she was too 
punctilions for that, and very blandly requested her 
visitor to resume the seat from which he had risen. 
“No, I have not time to sit down, every minute is 
worth years to me now—my only son is dying, and I 
am absent from his side.” The old man now paused, 
his chin began to quiver, and turning away his face, 
he strove to conceal the tears that broke into his eyes 
from the calm and heartless woman who sat gazing 
upon him. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, but his voice was broken, and 
his hand shook till the hat fell from his grasp to the 
floor. ‘* Madam, I beseech you, think better of this! 
My boy cannot live forty-eight hours; the doctors 
told me so before I left him. But I came from his 
bed side, when each lost moment was as a drop of 
blood wrung from my heart, thinking that you might 
refuse any messenger but his father. You are a wo- 
man and should feel for him, and here I gave up five 
whole hours of this precious time that he might look 
on the face of that poor girl before he dies; and his 
mother—you have had children sleeping against 
your heart, madam—do you think his mother would 
not find it a comfort if the soul of her only child 
could go up to heaven from her bosom where he 


‘nestled in his first infancy? ‘Do you think she has no 


woman’s yearning wish for the last embrace, the last 
endearing word? She loves the boy better than her 
own soul, and he is dying before her eyes—but she 
gave him up. When she saw that he moaned for 
the presence of one who had become dearer than his 
own mother, she bade me come hither and bring the 
girl that her first born might die in the arms he loved 
best—think, woman, every moment I spend in talk- 
ing here is wrung from the death bed of a child that 
was all on earth that two old people had to love and 
hope for. I must depart, but let ker go with me.” 

The old man unconsciously clasped his hands as 
he spoke, and tears fell like rain over his withered 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Gray glanced at him with something of won- 
der in her face, and etxending out her hand, took up 
the knitting work as if to end the conference. 

“And can you still refuse!” exclaimed the old man. 

“Tt would not be proper,” replied Mrs. Gray, 
quietly unscrewing the top of her silver knitting 
case, ‘‘ besides, Phebe is not well enough to ride so 
far even if she desired it, and the fever may be con- 
tagious. 

“Tf T could talk with the young lady.I am sure she 
would desire it,” said the old man, almost humbly, 
for his heart grew heavy at the thought of returning 
to the death bed of his son with his errand unaccom- 
plished. ‘Leave it to her good feelings, madam, and 
if they plead against me I will depart and trouble 
you no more.”’ 

Neither the pleading voice, nor the agony of over- 
wrought feelings with which the unhappy father 
spoke, reached the heart of Mrs. Gray. While the 
old man stood before her, trembling beneath the bur- 
den of his grief, she placed her needle in its sheath, 
twisted the worsted over her finger, and went through 
the intricacies of a seam stitch before even her eyes 
were lifted toward him. 

‘You must recollect, Mr. Mosier,” she said, 
“Phebe is not at present engaged to your son, and 
even if she were, I do not think it would be exactly 
correct for her to visit him. I am sorry for the 
young gentleman, very ; I will see that our new minis- 
ter mentions his case in prayer next Subbath; we all 
feel for him—but he would not be advised. Indeed—” 

Here Mrs. Gray dropped a stitch, and paused while 
it was looped up again. When she raised her eyes, 
the face of her auditor was stern, and as calm as her 
own. The tears had dropped from his cheek, his 
hands were both grasping the head of his cane, and 
if that pharisaical woman could have shrunk from 
any thing, the solemn and reproving eyes which 
dwelt on her face would have kindled the most 
generous blood of her heart into blushes of shame. 
But it is hard to wring the die of shame from a self- 
righteous heart. Mrs. Gray believed herself to be 
acting in a most Christian-like spirit, in still retain- 
ing the heartless civility of her manner toward the 
poor old man whom her own cruelty had bereaved. 
Her heart was entombed in the self-conceit of its 
own sanctity, like dust in the marble of a sarco- 
phagus. 
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“Woman,” said the old man, and this time his 
voice was firm, and thrillingly sclemn; “‘ you have 
no heart. You are a mother, and should know how 
much worse than death it is to see the child whom 
you have loved and cherished, and woven in your 
very heart-strings, perishing before your eyes. Oh, 
how proud we were of that boy! how his poor ino- 
ther loved him! what a day it was when she and I 
walked up the broad aisle of that old meeting-house 
yonder, and saw him standing in the pulpit—a minis- 
ter of the gospel. We had prayed for that sight— 
toiled and slaved for it—and were so happy—so very 
happy. He is on his death bed now. Woman, you 
have sent him there—you, who were a mother, 
thought nothing of smiting a sister woman through 
the heart—you, a professor of religion, can do mur- 
der more subtle and cruel than that which cleaves 
ainan through the brain, and look calm and speak 
softly, nay, smilingly refuse the last dying request of 
your victim. Woman, I will not curse you—that 
right rests with the high God of Heaven, who look- 
eth down upon the murder you have done, not as 
man looketh, not as the law looketh—before him 
shall you be arraigned, and that cold heart shall be 
made to shudder at the depth of its own crime—he 
will be thine accuser—he, thy victim, who was so 
gentle, so sweet tempered, that thoughts of revenge 
never entered his heart. In a few short hours he 
will stand in the broad light of Heaven, sent there 
untimely; and even as Abel bare witness against his 
brother, he shall bear witness against thee! The 
Almighty may not place his mark upon thy brow— 
the law may not brand thee—but one who can wring 
the life from a human being by silent and moral 
cruelty, is not less a murderer than the man who 
smites his brother to the heart with a poniard !” 





Mrs. Gray was at length moved—for the solemn | 


and stern energy of that pale old man might have 
startled the dead from their graves—the knitting 
dropped from her hands, her eyes darkled with ter- 
ror, and her face turned white asa corpse beneath 
the snowy lace and the black and false hair that 
shaded it. She would have spoken, but the pallid 
lips trembled without uttering a sound, while the 
hands which rested in her lap began to shiver, as she 
strove to lift them and motion him away. 

The old man left her where she sat, and went into 
the hall; but his feelings had been too eruelly out- 
raged, and there his strength gave way; he sunk 
helplessly to a settee, and covering his face with his 
hands, wept like a child. 

Malina had left the hall and stood in her sister's 
chamber. Phebe was dressed and seated by the 
window, pondering over the pages of a book, though 
she had not turned a leaf that day. She did not raise 
her eyes when the door opened, but seemed uncon- 
scious of a second person. 

“Come with me,” said Malina, grasping the hand 
which lay in her sister’s lap, with fingers that clung 
to it like ice. “Come!” 

There was something in Malina’s face that fright- 
ened her companion from the apathy that had for 
days settled on her spirits. She arose, without a 


word, and was led down stairs, and into the hall. 
It was empty. Old Mr. Mosier had departed, and 
the front door was left open behind him. 

** Phebe,” said Malina Gray, in a faint whisper, 
“‘ he is dying, and has sent for you—his father sat 
there, but a moment since. Our mother has refused 
that you should see him. He is pining to die with 
his head against your heart. Sister, will you go?” 

**T will plead with her—kneel to her,” said Phebe 
Gray, and opening the parlor door, she entered 
alone. 

Malina paused an instant, and turning through a 
side door, passed across a sma!l clover lot, toward 
the stables. A horse stood cropping the white blos- 
soms in a corner of the field. She looked around for 
some one to help her, but the men were all away on 
the upper farm—so she drew toward the gentle ani- 
mal, and beckoning with her hand, uttered a few 
coaxing words, and persuaded him toward the 
stables. He bent his neck while her trembling 
hands placed the bit in his mouth, which was yet 
half full of fragrant grass, and turned his head to 
watch her, as she girded the saddle to his back. 
When she tied him to the garden fence, and entered 
the house again, he followed her with his eyes, and, 
with a short neigh, fell to tearing with his mouth the 
honeysuckle vines that crept along the fence. 

As Malina entered the hall she saw Phebe gliding 
up stairs toward their room; she was walking feebly, 
and held by the bannister as she went. When the 
sisters stood within the chamber together, Phebe 
sunk to a chair, while Malina looked earnestly in 
her face, and uttered a single seutence— 

‘Will you go?” 

«She has forbidden it,” replied Phebe, faintly. 

“Will you go?” said Malina, once more. 

‘¢T dare not disobey her!” Phebe spoke with diffi- 


' culty, and clasping both hands over her face, moaned 


as if in pain, for the struggle within her heart was 
terrible. 

When Phebe became sufficiently composed to look 
up, her sister was gone. She was glad to be alone, 
and creeping toward the bed, knelt down and prayed. 

Malina had snatched a bonnet and shaw! from the 
bed while her sister’s face was concealed, and glid- 
ing down stairs into the open air, she mounted the 
horse and rode away. 

It was sunset as the poor girl came slowly over the 
old bridge, and rode by our house. I was playing in 
the front yard, and ran out to meet her—but all at 
once she drew the bridle tight, and the spirited horse 
sprung forward on the way before my childish voice 
could be heard. The gloom of coming night Jay 
heavily amid the pine boughs, as the young girl rode 
under them, and when she dashed up the road, and 
disappeared over Full’s Hill, both horse and rider 
were for one moment displayed in bold relief against 
a pile of crimson and golden clouds which lay heaped 
in the horigon. When she disappeared, it seemed, 
to my infant fancy, as if the gates of heaven had un- 
folded to receive her. 

The night came on clear, and lighted both by moon 
and stars, the solitary traveler still kept the road, 
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accompanied only by her spirited animal, and the 
shadow which seemed gliding along the dewy green- 
sward by her side, like a silent guardian. It was 
late in the evening when the horse checked himself 
at the fence before a red farm-house, with a sloping 
roof, and two large trees embowering it with foliage. 

Tt seemed like supernatural instinct in the animal, 
for he had only been there once before, and Malina, 
in the tumult of her thoughts, scarcely knew where 


she wished to stop. There was a light twinkling | 
through the thick leaves of a tree bough that dropped _ 


over one of the front windows, but it was very faint, 
and seemed forcing itself through the folds of a win- 
dow curtain, Malina grasped the horn of her saddle, 
and dropping feebly down to the green sward, moved 
toward the house. There was a foot-path which led 
to the front door—she followed this, and found her- 
self in a dark entry, with a narrow stream of light 
falling through the entrance to an inner room. The 
sound of a faint, wandering voice, and of smothered 
sobs, stole from the room, Malina breathed heavily 
as she touched the door, and glided into the room. 
It was indeed the chamber of death. A solitary 
candle burned on the table, amid glasses and vials, 
sending forth just sufficient light to reveal an old 
fashioned tent bed, with its white drapery sweeping 
to the floor, and its heavy fringes hanging motion- 
less, as if they had been cut from marble, At the 
foot of this bed knelt an old man; his hands were 
clasped beneath his face, and the long gray hair 
swept thickly over them, as he prayed. A female 
stood between Malina and the bed; she was bend- 
ing over the pillows which were heaped high upon 
it, and though the poor girl could not see her face, 
she fedt that it was fis mother. She moved, and the 
sound of her footstep on the sanded floor made the 
old lady lift her head, and Malina saw his face once 
more. Oh, how white and changed it was! The 
damp, black hair fell heavily over his forehead, 
shadows lay about the closed eyelids, and there was 
an expression about the mouth, which was not a 
smile, and yet seemed deathly and sweet. His head 
was raised high with pillows, and though he seemed 
to sleep, the breath came painfully from his lips, and 
with a struggle that constantly disturbed the linen 
which lay in waves across his breast. 

Malina stoud upright in the dim light, motionless 
asa thing of marble, her eyes fixed on the dying 
man, and unconscious, in the force of her grief, that 
tu all inthe room, save him who saw her not, she 
was 2 stranger, and had intruded into the sanctuary 
of private grief, 

Tt mattered not; Malina’s step had been mistaken 
for that of a woman from the kitchen, and no one 
knew that the wretehed young creature was there. 

There was a motion of the bed clothes, a faint 
murniur, and the dying man opened his eyes—those 
large, eloquent eyes, that Malina had thought upon 
so often, and so thrillingly. There was a mist upon 
them now, but through it broke a soft and strange 
light, heavenly and beautiful. The old lady bent her 
ear, and listened to the faint murmur, which seemed 
dying on his lips. 
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' filled the chamber. 


‘*My father—when will he come back ?—it is 
late!” 

The sound was very faint, but the old man had 
heard it amid the strong agony of his prayer. He 
arose, and moving round the bed, bent over his son. 
A light, almost preternatural, came to the eyes of 
that dying man, and with a sudden effort he found 
voice to speak. 

‘* My father,” he said, ‘* thank God—you have re- 
turned in time. Where is she?” 

‘* My son,” said the old man, in a voice which he 
vainly strove to render calm, “in a little time she 
will meet you in heaven—but she is not here.” 

The invalid had turned his head upon the pillow, 
with a look of touching eagerness ; but it fell back— 
his eyes closed faintly, and after gasping once or 
twice, he lay motionless, save the lips, which gave 
forth broken but beautiful fragments of speech, such 
as came uppermost in- his pure, but wandering mind, 
for he was delirious now. The last vibrations of his 
soul were disturbed by disappointment in his sole 
earthly wish. In the broken murmurs that fell from 
his lips, Malina heard her own name, and it un- 
locked.the ice which seemed closing round her 
heart. With a sob that broke to her lips amid a 
gush of tears, she sprung toward the bed, and falling 
upon her knees, clasped the pale hand which fell 
over the bed, and pressed her quivering lips repeat- 
edly upon it, while her voice mingled with the chok- 
ing grief that shook her whole frame. 

‘Forgive me! oh, let me stay!” she said, lifting 
her face to the old woman, but still nervously grasp- 
ing the dying man’s hand; ‘I loved him better than 
she did—better than anybody could—better than my 
own soul! Let me stay, and die with him! Noone 
asked meto come, but Iam here. You will not send 
me away ?”” 

The voice of Malina Gray was soft and low, like 
that of her sister; and though broken with grief, it 
is probable that the dying man was bewildered by 
the sound. He started from the pillow—a glorious 
lustre broke through the mist which whelmed his 
eyes, and as Malina sprang to her feet, his face fell 
upon her shoulder, and his cold cheek lay against 
hers. It was very strange—Malina knew that he 
was dying, but a flash of wild joy thrilled through 
her heart, and for the first time since she had heard 
of his illness, a faint color broke into the cheek 
which pressed his. She laid him gently upon the 
pillow, and parting the. damp hair from his forehead, 
pressed her lips tremblingly upon it, while her sobs 
When the dving man felt the 
touch of her quivering mouth, a smile stole over his 
face—again the misty eyes were unclosed, and feebly 
lifting his arm, he wound it over her neck and drew 
her to his bosom, while the unformed words he would 
have spoken were lost amid the dying music of his 
soul. A moment, and his erm fell sofily from Ma- 
lina’s neck. The young creature lifted her face 
from his bosom, and looking at his mother, mur- 
mured— 

‘* He loved her living—but is he not mine in death ? 
—mine, for ever and ever!” 
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She turned to lay her face near his heart once 
more, but there was no color in her lips then. She 
started, and, with a cold shudder, bent her cheek 
slowly to his bosom—it pressed heavily, and more 
heavily, on the cold clay—her Jimbs relaxed, and 
she sunk across the bed, senseless as the beautiful 
corpse which cumbered it. 

The gloom of death had shadowed that farm-house 
two days, and now it was desolate. The kind neigh- 
bors who had walked in and out, ministering to grief, 
no longer broke the solemn hush which pervaded the 
dwelling. The departed was indeed the departed— 
for they had borne him over his father’s threshold, 
and laid him down to sleep in the dark earth. Ma- 
lina followed him to the grave. She was a stranger, 
but no one asked why she stood among the mourners, 
and without their sable vestments. When the aged 
mother bent over the coffin, and looked upon the 
dead, the young girl drew to her side, and tixed her 
eyes upon the cold still face which had never met her 
glance coldly before. The mother wept, but Malina 
could not shed a tear, although the solemn and hushed 
grief upon her face awed even village curiosity. 

And now they were alone—the parents, and that 
poor girl. She was upon her knees—her head was 
bent, and its redundant hair veiled her face, while 
the broken hearted young creature begged a blessing 
from his mother before she went away. The sor- 
rowing woman taid her hands upon the bright tresses 
which flowed over her lap for a moment, then lifting 
the suppliant to her bosom, wept over her. 

Mr. Mosier, when he heard the sobs of his wife, 
arose, and clasping his hands over Malina’s head, 
silently besought a blessing on her. She drew back, 
and he saw that her face was still calm; so taking 
her hands in his, he began to persuade and reason 
with her. She listened, and gazed earnestly in his 
face as he spoke. At last, tears started to her eyes, 
and when the old man saw this, big drops began to 
stream down his own cheek, and the clasp of his 
hand grew tremulous, as he led her from the room. 

As the old man placed Malina in her saddle, he 
glanced in her face, and a misgiving came to his 
heart. He questioned himself if it was safe to trust 
her to the road without protection; but when he pro- 
posed accompanying her part of the way, at least, 
she pleaded against it with startling eagerness, and, 
thinking of his afflicted wife, he allowed her to depart. 

Malina had a secret wish at her heart, which 
caused it to pant for solitude. Her road lay close by 
the grave-yard where our young minister was buried, 
and she yearned to stand once more by his death 
place, and alone. When she reached the sacred 
place, she looked to the right and left, timidly, as if 
her errand had been a wrong one. Her nerves were 
strung to their utmost tension, and she was morbidly 
fearful of being seen—every thing was solitary and 
quiet; the long grass bending to the breeze, as it 
sighed over the graves, and the soft rustling sound 
which whispered amid the leaves of a clump of 
weeping willows, that curtained an entire household 
that had gone down to sleep together, were all the 
sounds that fell upon her ear. She tied the horse to 


the fence, and passing forward 10 his grave, sat upon 
a pile of sods that had been left by the sexton, She 
neither wept nor moved—but there she remained in 
the bright sunshine, gazing hour after hour on a tuft 
of tiny white blossoms, which sprung up from a sod 
which they had placed just over his heart. Now 
and then, she twined her hands together as they re- 
posed in her lap—and as the sunshine went suddenly 
away, and heavy black clouds rolled over the sky, 
with the lightning playing amid their ragged folds, 
she smiled, and drew closer to the grave. 

At last, a roar of thunder burst from the clouds, 
big drops of rain came down upon the graves, and 
bent the willows more droopingly to the earth. 

Malina lifted her eyes upward with a wild and 
startled look, then turning them on the Willows 
which sheltered that single family, and on the con- 
gregation of graves which lay around her, ail covered 
with long grass, she rested them on the mound at 
her feet, murmuring— 

“* Flave all a covering from the cold rain, but thee ?” 

As she spoke, Malina took off her shawl, and 
spreading it over the newly made grave, cast her- 
self upon it, and for the first time since she felt his 


_ heart stop beating beneath hers, moaned and sobbed 


as if her very life were going from her. 

Ina few moments the garments of our poor mourner 
were saturated with rain—still she clung closer to the 
grave, murmuring words of wild endearment to the 
unconscious inmate, and congratulating berself, with 
strange earnestness, that she was still able to shield 
his bosom from the storm. 

At last, the clouds rolled away, and though the sun 
was just going down, his last fires kindled a rainbow 
amid the water drops that yet filled the air. Malina 
lifted her head, and gazed upward—a smile parted 
her lips when she saw the rainbow, and pressing her 
cheek upon the grave again, she whispered— 

‘The angels have built thee a bridge, love!” 

The sun went down, aud Malina arose from the 
grave, shivering from head to foot. She gazed 
around, and was turning her eyes with a wistful 
look on her late resting place, as if she meditated 
casting herself down again, when a low neigh from 
the horse which still remained by the fence, aroused 
her, and leaving the shawl behind, she hurried toward 
the patient animal, and mounting him, rede away. 

Malina must have wandered from the usual road, 
in the strange abstraction of her mind, for it was 
midnight when she came opposite the old meeting- 
house. Prompted, doubtless, by some vague fear of 
returning home, or perhaps allured to pause by the 
open gate, the weary and half bewildered girl 
turned ler horse, and viding close to the front door 
of the parsonage house, dismounted, and allowed 
him to wander amid the flower beds and rose bushes 
which filled the yard. Thrusting her hand beneath 
the door sill, she took outa key, and fitted it to the 
luck, but with difficulty, for her hands trembled; and 
though hot flushes every moment darted through her 
frame, she was shivering with cold. She went up 
stairs, holding feebly by the balusters, and guided 
by the moonlight, which fell fram a window over- 
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head, she entered a room—that which she had 
decorated as the bridal chamber of her sister Phebe, 
and of the departed. <A clear moonlight came 
through the windows, and lay like flags of silver 
amid the black shadows which filled the apartment. 
Every thing was still and motionless; not a breath 
stirred the bridal ribands with which the muslin cur- 
tains were looped back. The bed lay with the 
moonlight sleeping amid its pillows, like a snow 
drift, when the air is calm; and the atmosphere was 
impregnated by the dead flowers which had been | 
profusely lavished on the toilet, and now hung crisp 
and withered in their vases. Malina was very ill, | 
and a fever burned through her veins—her limbs 
were almost powerless, and her forehead seemed 
girdled with iron. Still was she sensible of sur- 
rounding things, and her heart swelled with the 
recollections which thronged on her aching brain. 
She unfastened her damp dress, and with difficulty 
crept into bed. 

“Poor, poor Phebe,” she murmured, gathering 
the white counterpane over her shivering form, 
‘‘ how little she thinks I am here—how she would 
pity me, so ill, and all alone. Alas, how sad a thing 
this trouble is—I have not thought of Phebe these 
many long days—I wonder if she is ill as I am—if 
her head is so hot, and her limbs chilled, till they 
shake so. This is a cold bed—very, very cold—but 
his is colder still. Oh, my God! he ts dead—and I 
have seen his grave. I—but it was not me—no—he 
loved my sister. But I had his dying kiss! It was 
the last throb of his heart that beat against mine, and 
chilled me so, That was it—that was it!” 

With such fragments of speech, and moans of 
pain, Malina verged into the delirium of a raging 
fever. Attimes she would weep, and call for her 
sister, in tones of yearning tenderness—then notes 
of music would break from her lips, and ring 
through every corner of the solitary house, as if a 
prisuned angel were pleading for release there. 
When the fever came on, fierce and strong, she 
began to ask for water—to weep, and wring her 
hands, while she entreated some visionary being to 
leave her in the grave-yard where he was; where 
showers were continually falling and weaving rain- 
bows around those who thirsted for rest or drink; 
and so her voice of suffering rose and swelled 
through the fone building all night. When the day 
dawned, she was still awake and delirious; tears 
stoud on her crimson cheeks, and entreaties for 
water still rose to her parched lips. 

It came at last—she knew not how it was, but a 
pale, sweet face bent over her, a soft voice was 
speaking comfort, and a glass of water cooler and 
more retreshing than she had ever tasted before was 
held to her lips. She was just conscious enough to 
think that it was Phebe who ministered to her wants, 
or some good seraph that looked as sweetly sad and 
kind, Thenshe sunk to sleep, and it was many weeks 
betore she awoke from the dreain that followed. 

It was Phebe Gray who stood by the sick bed of 
the sufferer, A villager had seen Mrs. Gray’s horse 
that morning, bridled and with his saddle on, tramp- 





ling among the flower beds and feasting upon the 
choice rose bushes which grew in the parsonage 
yard—he went in to secure the animal and was terri- 
fied by the voice of suffering which issued from the 
house. He went up stairs, saw the delirious young 
creature who occupied the bridal chamber, and 
hastened to inform Mrs. Gray—but Phebe had strug- 
gled with her own sufferings and stood oyer Mulina’s 
sick bed many hours before the mother had arranged 
her dress and prepared herself to pass through the 
village with that degree of propriety which she 
considered due to her character. 

Malina lay many weeks before the fever left her ; 
then a cough set in and a hectic spot settled and 
burned into her thin cheeks. The poor girl smiled 
a sad quiet smile, when she heard them say each eve- 
ning, that a little over exertion had excited her, that 
she had taken a slight cold which in the turn of her 
disease was felt more than usual. Still the cough 
deepened, the crimson spot burned on, and she knew 
that the life which kindled would soon be exhausted. 
And so it was, that autumn when the woods were all 
flushed with those dyes which an early frost brings 
to the foliage, when the nuts were ripe and the brown 
leaves fell in showers over the crisp moss, Malina 
Gray was extended beneath the snowy drapery which 
her own hands had gathered above the bridal bed. 
White ribands were still knotted amid the folds which 
seemed brooding over her like a cloud, and a few 
crimson fall flowers lay scattered upon the pillow, 
some of them so close to the marble cheek that a 
faint tinge was coldly reflected there. For two 
whole nights Phebe watched the beautiful clay re- 
posing in the dim light upon her own bridal bed, but 
scarcely more changed than her own swect self. 
Malina was the happiest, her heart had broken amid 
the struggle of its suffering, but that of the watcher 
lay crushed and withering in her young bosom. She 
felt that life was yet strong within her; but hope, 
love, every thing that makes life pleasant toa woman, 
had departed. She was still good, still pure almost as 
an angel, but the sad smile which settled on her fips 
never deepened to a laugh again, and no human being 
ever saw a tear in her changeless and sorrowful eyes. 

They lai@ Malina Gray down to sleep beside old 
minister Browna—in the very sput she had yearned 
torepuse in. A large circle of neighbors gathered 
around the grave, sume in tears, and all very sor- 
rowlul. Mrs. Gray stood by the coffin; her mourn- 
ing was arranged with great care, and wu veil of new 
crape, deeply henined, fell decorously over her 
face, and the white handkerchief, with which she 
concealed those maternal tears proper for a mother, 
whoze duty it was to be resigned under any dispen- 
sation. But Phebe stood silent and motionless; no 
handkerchief was lifted to her eyes, and the face 
which gleamed beneath the crape veil, was pro- 
foundly calm, almost as that of the corpse. 

We had a new minister, on trial, of Mrs. Gray’s 
choosing, who performed the funeral service, and 
when all was over, returned home with the mourn- 
ers; When they knelt in the lithe parior that night, 
he prayed earnestly, and with genuine tears, for the 
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bereaved mother; he besought the Lord to visit, 
with consolation, one who was a mother in Israel, a 
bright and shining ornament in the Christain church; 
a woman who had brought up her children in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord; whose path was 
growing brighter and brighter to the perfect day 
when she would reap a rich reward in heaven. 

Amid a few natural sobs which awoke in the 
widow’s heart, she murmured, “ Amen,” satisfied 
that her life had been one of perfect rectitude, and ‘ 
that in all things she had been a pattern mother, and | 
@n ornament,to the church, which ought to be her 
consolation under any bereavement. 

The new minister was a very conscientious man, 
but practical in all his ideas; he was honest in the 
hizh opinion which he entertained of Mrs. Gray, and 
not sufficiently sensitive to shrink from offering his 
hand to Phebe, when that lady delicately gave him 
to understand that the step would be satisfactory to 
herself. The old parsonage house was still empty, 
and Phebe’s inheritance. He was an installed pas- 
tor, and Miss Gray’s engagement to his predecessor 
never entered his mind as an objection. 

Phebe betrayed no emotion when the proposal was 
made. She simply declined it, without giving a 
reason; and when he married another person, and | 
would have rented the parsonage, she said with 
decision—'‘ It must remain as my sister left it!” | 

And when Mrs. Gray would have remonstrated, | 
she answered, still with firmness— 


“Tam of age, mother, but still will obey you in 
all things else. Actas you like regarding the other 
property—but no stranger shall ever live in the par- 
sonage. Poor Malina furnished it for Aum, and for 
me. She died there, and so will I!” 

It may be so, for the old house is still uninhabited. 
Every thing remains as Malina left it; the bridal 
chamber, the easy chair, and the flute upon the 
table; time has made little change in those silent 
apartments, for every week Phebe, who has become 


a calm and sorrowful old maid, goes up to the house 


alone, and remains there for many hours; some- 
times seated at the study table, and gazing at a 
grave which may be seen through the trees. Once, 
a child gathering valley lilies, beneath the window, 
saw her standing at the open sash, with her sad eyes 
turned toward the grave-yard. She was talking to 
herself—the child dropped his flowers and listened, 
for there was something so mournful in her voice, 
that his little heart thrilled to the sound. 

‘They tell me that he wearied himself, and died 
of fever,” she said; ‘and that thou, my sister, per- 
ished naturally, and as we all must. Alas, if I could 
but think so. Why not have told me how he was 
beloved before it was too late? I would have given 
him up—and while you were happy, this heart had 
not become so palsied and feelingless. Alas, it was 
well that thy heart cowld break, my poor, poor 
. Malina!” 
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MARRIED TOO SOON; OR A LESSON FROM LIFE. 


BY MES. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“So Lucy is going to be married,” said old aunt 
Rachel, as she sate in the warmest corner of the 
apartnmient, resting from the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney in a stage coach; ‘so she is going to be mar- 
ried already; well, I thought, when I saw her two 
years ago, that she would grow up to be very 
pretty, but I suppose she is very much altered.” 

«She is one of the prettiest girls in the city, 
aunt;” said Mrs. Morewood, with a slight touch of 
offended pride in her tone. 

“Indeed! I thought perhaps you had some good 
reason for hurrying her off your hands so soon;” 
said the old lady, sarcastically. 

“Oh no, Lucy has as good a chance for a hus- 
band as any girl I know.” 

“Why then do you allow her to marry at an 
age when she ought to be at her studies?” 

* You forget, aunt, that she is almost seventeen.” 

“JT don’t forget anything about it; did’nt I hold 
her in my arms when she was baptized? I know 
how old she is as well as you do, andI say that 
she is young enough to be in the school-room yet.” 

«Oh, but times have changed since such old- 
fashioned notions prevailed; nobody thinks now of 
keeping a girl out of society so long.” 

“The more’s the pity,” exclaimed aunt Rachel; 
“if we were to keep girls and boys out of society 
until they had acquired a little more good sense, I 
think society would be the gainer. What kind of 
a wife can a girl of seventeen make? What can 
she know of her duties or her responsibilities?” 

“Lucy is not as giddy and thoughtless as most 
girls of her age; she is already an excellent house- 
keeper; the pudding you praised so much at dinner 
was made by her, and she excels in all sorts of 
delicate pastry.” 


« All kinds of delicate pastry!’ exclaimed aunt 


' Rachel, in a tone of ineffable contempt; “and she 
/ can work in worsteds and make star-baskets, and 


/ you had more sense. 


paint card-racks, and do all such useful things, I 
dare say! All kinds of delicate pastry! is that 
your idea of a good housekeeper, Susan? I thought 
Has she forethought to anti- 
cipate the wants of a household? prudence to regu- 
late its expenditure? cheerfulness to contend with 
its many cares? patience to bear its petty annoy- 
ances? knowledge to meet its frequent emergen- 
cies? Talk of delicate pastry, forsooth!” 

Mrs. Morewood was a little vexed at this sudden 
outbreak of feeling on the part of her aged relative, 
but restrained by habitual reverence, she only re- 
plied, “I thought you considered a knowledge of 
cookery an indispensable requisite in a good house- 
keeper.” 


“So T do,” answered the old lady, quickly, « but 
it is not the only one which a woman should pos- 
sess. Nothing renders a housekeeper so perfectly 
independent as a thorough knowledge of her own 
duties. She may have all the advantages which 
can be afforded by fortune and friends, but nothing 
is so useful and so important, nothing places her 
in a position of such entire freedom as the con- 
sciousness that she is all-sufficient for her manifold 
duties.” 

«Tt seems tome your idea of a good housekeeper 
is very similar to my notion of a good servant.” 

« You are mistaken, Susan; the mistress is the 
head, the servant only the hands. I do not say a 
woman ought always to do everything, but she 
should understand the best mode in which things 
are to be done, and she should be acquainted with 
them practically as well as theoretically, so that 
she can at any time take her place at any part of 
the machine of domestic government which may 
need her attention. If women were thus educated 
we should have much better servants.” 

“T don’t see how that could be.” 

“ Servants would never attempt the impositions 
they sometimes practice, if they were not certain of 
impunity from the ignorance of their mistress, nor 
would they venture upon insolence if they did not 


' know that she is dependent upon them for so much 


daily comfort that she dares not punish their im- 


. pertinence by immediate dismissal.” 


« You are right in that, aunt, as I know by ex- 


' perience. It was only lost week that my cock 
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threatened to leave me the very day before I ex- 
pected a large dinner party, and I was obliged to 
raise her wages for the coming month, in order to 
keep her; since then she has become more trouble- 
some than ever.” 

« Exactly what you might expect. If you had 
dismissed her, and shown her your entire inde- 
pendence, she would probably have begged your 
pardon and requested leave to remain.” 

* But I dared not take the risk of that at such a 
time,” 

“Yet if Lucy had been so excellent a house- 
keeper as you describe, and you had not quite 
forgotten your early knowledge of such matters, 
you could easily have dispensed with her.” 

« Here comes Lucy to answer for herself,” said 
Mrs. Morewood, and as she spoke a delicate and 
pretty creature bounded into the room, and throw- 
ing aside her bonnet, flung her arms around aunt 
Rachel’s neck. 

«Ab, Lucy, as warm-hearted and child-like as 
ever,” exclaimed the old lady, as she folded her in 
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a warm embrace; “so you have not forgotten old 
friends in new associations.” 

Lucy blushed as she pressed her rosy lip te the 
wrinkled cheek of her aged relative and murmured, 
Did you think anything could make me forget 
you!” ‘Then seating herself on a low stool at aunt 
Rachel’s feet, the joyous girl began a long string of 
inquiries respecting everybody and everything in 
the old tady’s distant home. In the mean time, 
Mrs. Morewood deliberately folded Lucy’s shawl 
which she had flung upon a chair, picked up her 
gloves which had fallen on the flvor, and, taking her 
bonnet from the piano, where she had tossed it, left 
the room with the various articles as quietly as if 
quite accustomed to act as lady’s maid to her giddy 
daughter. Aunt Rachel did not fail to notice this 
tritling circumstance, and it gave her an insight into 
one of Lucy’s most striking characteristics. But 
there was a charm in the frank, joyous temper of 
the beautiful girl, which disarmed all censure, and 
made every one love her too well to think of her 
faults, which were only the natural follies of youth. 

Lucy Morewood had spent the last five years of 
her life at boarding-school; and it was during one 
of her summer vacations that, while on a visit to 
some friends in a neighbouring city, she had formed 
an acquaintance with 2 young clergyman of fine 
talents, who had receatly assumed the charge of a 
small congregation in a pleasant country village. 
Her extreme beauty and child-like simplicity of 
character were highly attractive to the studious 
and imaginative youth. She seemed to be an im- 
personation of his fairest dreams, and when she 
returned to her parents she was accompanied by 
her avowed and devoted lover. He met with no 
opposition from Lucy’s family, for Mr. Morewood’s 
income depended solely on his own exertions, and 
he well knew that only by fortunate and early mar- 
riages he could hope to provide for his six daugh- 
ters, who were rapidly growing up around him. 
The unlooked-for success of Lucy’s first appear- 
ance in society was gratifying in all respects, and 
after proper and prudent inquiry into the lover's 
character and prospects, it was generally understood 
that in place of returning to school Lucy was to 
become the wife of the Reverend Horace Waylie. 
Indeed, after having been introduced in society and 
tasted the intoxicating draught of flattery, especially 
after having been surrounded by beaux and re- 
ceived a real, bona fide offer of marriage, it would 
have been preposterous to expect that the young 
lady should submit to be chilled by a schoolmis- 
tress, or snubbed by a pedagogue. A few weeks 
spent amid the gaieties of the world had been suffi- 
cient to decide the future fate of the inexperienced 
girl, and she who went forth from her childhood’s 
home a timid, thoughtless, self-distrusting girl, re- 
turned in little more than a month, an aftianced 
bride. The marriage was only deferred until their 
aged and honoured relative should pay her usual 
annual visit, and as all arrangements were nearly 
completed, aunt Rachel’s presence enabled them to 
fix the eventful day. 


The wedding went off like most other affairs of 
asimilar nature. Mr. Waylie looked very gentle- 
man-like in his clerical suit, and assumed that half- 
conscious, half-important air which usually charac- 
terizes a bridegroom; Iuucy was very pale and very 
pretty in white satin and brussels lace; Mrs, More- 
wood made quite a stately appearance in tears and 
lavender silk; while aunt Rachel’s placid face was 
in good keeping with her old-fashioned brocade, 
which had not seen the light since the marriage of 
Lucy’s mother. There was the usual quantity of 
kisses and courtesies, of cake and compliments. 
Poor Lucy’s dress and behaviour were closely criti- 
cised by young ladies, who hoped soon to be placed 
in the same trying circumstances, and by ladies of 
a certain age, who despaired of ever having the 
opportunity to exhibit bridal finery, while the 
married, with more practical good sense, compas- 
sionated the young bride, whose tumult of feeling 
they could so well understand. 

A few weeks were given to festivity and gaiety, 
and then, with an affectionate farewell to her 
friends, particularly to aunt Rachel, who promised 
to visit her once a year in her village home, Lucy 
took her departure for the patsonage. In that 
happy frame of mind which casts sunshine over 
every object in life, the newly mayrjed pair jour- 
neyed towards their new abode, findiflg fresh sub- 
jects for mutual congratulation every step of their 
progress. [t was fortunate for them that both were 
disposed to see only the fairest side of things, for 
certainly there was little to prepossess them in 
favour of the house which they were to occupy. 
Mr. Morewood had purchased and sent forward an 
ample supply of furniture, but it had been procured 
rather with reference to the wants of city life than 
those of a country residence. ‘The contracted 
apartments of the small and picturesque parsonage 
would with difficulty admit the ponderous marble 
table, the huge sofas and the massive chairs which 
in obedience to the dictates of fashion had been 
selected, The mantle ornaments and girandoles 
were quite too magnificent in their proportions for 
the narrow chimney-piece, and Lucy was almost 
in despair when she found herself amid all the 
confusion attendant upon the arrangement of a 
new and incongruous establishment. These were 
trifling evils, however. The idea of love in a cot- 
tage was exactly suited to the romantic notions of 
a very young lady, and she consoled herself with 
the thought, that although the sofa certainly looked 
very awkward when drawn before the windows, 
and the centre-table was not very well suited to the 
hall, where she was obliged to place it because it 
could not make its way through the doors of the 
little parlour, and though the beautiful candelabras 
were of little use perched up nearly to the ceiling 
on the old-fashioned chimney, yet that the very 
unsuitableness of her furniture, would give her 
importance in the eyes of her neighbours by con- 
vincing them of the different style in which she 
had formerly lived. 

Mr. Waylie wasa man of amiable character and 
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fine talents, but he was even more than clerically 
ignorant of the ordinary details of life. He had 
been a close and severe student of books, and fan- 
cied himself an acute observer of human nature, 
though the veriest tyro in the latter intricate science 
was better skilled than he. With regard to the 
common affairs of this working-day world, he was 
a mere child, and he was of course little fitted to 
aid the inexperience of his young and pretty wile. 
Lucy bustled about, and with the assistance of some 
kind friends of her husband, who were instigated 
to ofler their services partly by real kindness and 
partly by a desire to learn something about the 
“minister's wife,” she succeeded in reducing mat- 
ters to some degree of order. It wag not until 
everything was arranged within doors, the garden 
neatly trimmed, and the roses’ prettily trained to 
climb about the doors and windows, that Lucy found 
time to begin her projected system of housekeeping. 
Unfortunately for her good resolutions, however, 
the servant who had been brought with them to 
their new home, became wearied of the retirement 
of country life, and Tucy was left to find another 
from among the inhabitants of the village. This 
was a task of no little difficulty, for whiie there 
were plenty, who, for a certain consideration, had 
no objection to « Ae/p,” none could be found willing 
to engage as an actual servant of all work, espe- 
cially if they were to be regarded as inferiots in the 
family. Lucy's ideas of gocd housekeeping had 
consisted in a proper degree of attention to the 
conduct of servants, in guarding against wasteful- 
ness, and in making her own sweetmeats and 
pastry, As fer as these things went she could 
accomplish her duties very well, but when it came 
to working with her own hands at the mere 
drudgery of household cares, she was sadly at a 
loss. Nor were these her only troubles. Her im- 
prudent frankness and indiscretion ted her into all 
sorts of ditliculties. Accustomed to express her 
feelings without a moment's reflection, she did not 
consider that the same kind of remarks, which, 
when uttered by a young girl among her friends, 
might he passed over as the mere ebullitions of 
youthful error, would bear a much more serious 
signitication from the lips of one who had taken 
her position in society us a wife. She soon found, 
however, that she must pay the usual penalty 
which is always attached to honour; and that as 
the “minister” is always the most noted personage 
in a country village, so his wife must expect to be 
the most observed and most criticised of all the 
wonten inthe place. There are few more severe 
ordeals than that to which the young wife of a 
clergyman is subjected. Her dress, her looks, her 
manners, all are exposed to the supervision of 
those who seem to fancy that the husband’s holy 
vocalion ought to purify from error not only him- 
self but all others of his household. Lucy was 
certainly little qualified to pass through such a 
tcial, for which her youth, her inexperience and 
her thoughtlessness cqually unfitted her. In less 
than a year after their marriage the young minister 


found himself involved in broils and disputes which 
he could neither understand nor allay, and which 
only served to embitter his life and render useless 
his most zealous efforts. Traced back to their 
source, these troubles were usually found to origi- 
nate in some foolish frankness, some injudicious 
expression of opinion on the part of Lucy, and at 
length wearied with these petty annoyances, Mr. 
Waylie yielded to his wife’s urgent entreaties, and 
Tesigned his charge. 

His well-known talents and learning procured 
him a summons to preside over a flourishing con- 
gregation in Lucy’s native city, and with a feeling 
of joy quite equal to that with which she had first 
taken possession of the pretty parsonage, the young 
wife prepared to leave it. Once settled in a neat 
and commodious house in the midst of her former 
associates, she felt as if her worst cares were over, 
and fully convinced that her year’s experience in 
housekeeping had given her entire insight into all 
its exigencies, Lucy fancied she had nothing more 
to learn. She had been so much harassed by the 
want of regular servants that now, when she found 
herself able to procure those who promised well, 
and to change them as often as they displeased her, 
she determined to allow herself some indulgence. 
Conscious of her ignorance in practical matters, 
she hesitated at giving positive directions to her 
domestics, and, indeed, deferred to their opinion so 
frequently, that they, always quick-sighted in such 
matters, soon became fully sensible of her self-dis- 
trust. <A few faint attempts made by her to assert 
her own authority were met by that insolent and 
contemptuous pity with which cunning servants 
so often disconcert and embarrass very young 
housekeepers, until at length Mrs. Waylie, wearied 
with useless contentions and continual change, fell 
into the habits most agreeable to herself.as well as 
her domestics. Her husband's utter ignorance of 
all practical matters threw all the responsibilities 
of the houschold upon the inexperienced wife, and 
she in like manner gladly devolved them upon her 
domestics. Too sensible of the advantages of their 
position to risk its loss, they took care to avoid all 


' gross and open neglect. Her dinners were well 


cooked, her apartments always neatly arranged, 
and to a superficial observer Mrs. Waylie’s house 
scemed to give evidence of her skill in domestic 
management. But the yearly bills, which exhi- 
bited an expenditure enormously disproportionate 
to their means, as well as their wants, told a very 
different story. 

Lucy had anticipated the aid and counsel of her 
mother, but Mrs. Morewood was one of those 


: women who conceive that when they have educated 
‘ and married their daughters, their materna) duties 


are fully accomplished. «My children must do as 
I have done,” she would say; “as long as they re- 
main with me they are my especial charge, but 
when they marry they must take care of them- 
selves.” Mrs. Waylie soon found that she must 
not rely for any assistance upon her own family, 
and with a feeling of pride not very uncommon in 
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the only married daughter, she delighted in show- 


ing her independence. But when other cares fell 


upon her, when she became herself a mother, she | 
would gladly have availed herself of the experience — 
and skill which she had seen exerted among her « 
Mrs. Morewood was busily | 
engaged, however, in preparing for the marriage of | 


brothers and sisters. 


her second daughter, just at the moment when 


Lucy most wanted her advice, and the young - 


mother was left to manage as she best could. The 
baby was like a new plaything to the still thought- 
less Lucy. She loved to dress it in lace and rib- 
bons, to exhibit it proudly to her admiring friends, 
to play with it and pet it as she used to caress her 
doll, but of the real duties and responsibilities of a 

‘mother she knew nothing. Instead of. selecting 
some worthy and conscientious person to assist 
her in the care of her infant, she procured a nurse 
whose chief recommendation was her almost total 
ignorance of the English language, as if the proper 
direction of the developing faculties of childhood 
was of little importance compared with its early 
knowledge of the French patois which could be 
imparted by an ignorant foreigner. 

Her babe was little more than a year old when 
a second was added to their family, and Lucy be- 
gan to feel that the cares of life were increasing 
rapidly in her path, She now fancied she had 
quite sufficient excuse for neglecting houschold 
affairs, and perhaps her maternal duties might have 
been offered as an apology for partial inattention if 
they had been properly fulfilled. But the truth 
was that she had fallen into habits of self-indulg- 
ence which threatened to unfit her for all duties. 
Slight and frequent indisposition had taught her 
the luxury of indolence, and now, every attack of 
listlessness was construed into an incipient illness. 
Half of every day was passed on a couch, where 
she idly dozed away her time in the full belief that 
her health would not allow her to make the slightest 
exertion. Her children were left in the care of the 
nurse whom she implicitly trusted, her househeld 
Was managed by her servants, and her husband, 
whose habits of abstraction were more and more 
confirmed by time, seemed to know little and care 
Jess about the every-day affairs of life. 

It requires great tact and discrimination to pre- 
serve all the attributes of early and refined tender- 
ness amid the daily recurring cares of domestic life. 
There is so entire a change in the position of the 
wedded pair since the days of courtship—the tran- 
sition is so great between the language of wooing 
endearment, “so sweet and so absurd,” and the 
grave consultations, on the subject of daily dinners 
and weekly bills, which form so essential a topic of 
conversation between husband and wife, that it can 
scarcely be a matter of surprise, if affection should 
lay aside all its romantic follies and scat itself in 
very homely and humble garb beside the domestic 
hearth. It is only by never losing sight cither of 
the lowliest or the loftiest aims of human nature, 
that we can still surround ourselves with the refined 
pleasures of intellect, while we live amid the thou- 


sand cares of sensuous life. It is only by perform- 
ing the daily business of this work-day world in 
a thoughtful spirit, remembering that the mere 
exigencies of physical existence ‘are not to be the 
engrossing objects of our attention, and never for- 
getting that while the humblest duty is not to be 
neglected, the noblest may yet come within our 
sphere of action,—that we can still retain the 
freshness of feeling and earnestness of purpose 
which gives such zest to life. Yet how few 
understand these truths! how few learn the true 
path of duty and happiness in married life until 
time and care have made their hearts only the 
receptacle of withered hopes and faded affections! 

Lucy's whole life since her marriage had been a 
series of mistakes, but her first great error was her 
early assumption *of the duties of a wife. Mr. 
‘Woaylie, utterly unskilled in woman’s nature, had 
never doubted the existence of all the qualities 
which he fancied should belong to the female 
character, and he had been both disappointed and 
discouraged at her actual inferiority to his ideal. 
She had neither the taste nor the talent which 
could enable her to share his intellectual pursuits, 
and believing that he had only shared the common 
lot, by uniting himself to a woman so unequal to 
himself in mental strength, he returned with re- 
doubled ardour to his books, leaving her to attend 
to the more essential but less refined duties of life. 
But he took no pains to direct her youthful mind 
or to discipline her unformed character. She was 
jeft to the teaching of circumstances alone, and the 
lessons of experience, though fraught with sorrow 
to all, bring not to all the fruits of wisdom. Warm- 
hearted and well disposed as she was, yet Lucy 
was a most faulty and negligent wife, and her 
increasing duties only seemed to diminish her 
power or her will to fulfil them. 

On Lucy’s twenty-second birthday—a period of 
life when her wiser friends were just preparing to 
take upon themselves the duties of womanhood— 
she was sitting sadly and disconsolatcly in her 
apartment, gazing mournfully upon the face of her 
youngest babe, while the noisy and riotous mirth 
of three unruly boys, who sported around her, 
seemed scarcely to disturb her meditations. Al- 
ready the mother of four children, she was just 
awaking to a sense of her responsibilities. Her 
nurse had been detected in administering narcotic 
draughts to the sickly and troublesome babe, and 
Lucy had just passed through the terrible ordeal of 
witnessing the sufferings, while she anticipated the 
death of her infant. The life of the child was, how- 
ever, saved, and she was now called to watch over 
it with untiring care, lest torpor of brain, which 
had been produced by frequent doses of the noxious 
medicine, should result in total imbecility of mind. 
It was then, when utterly overwhelmed with re- 
morse and sorrow, that she was reminded of aunt 
Rachel’s early lessons of wisdom and virtue. «Oh! 
had J but listened to her counsels, had I but be- 
sought her aid, I should not have been thus sorely 
tried,” was the thought of the desponding mother, 
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and with a sudden exertion of unwonted energy, 
she determined to write to the old lady a full detail 
of all her troubles. 

Aunt Rachel answered the letter by coming in 
person to share the sorrows of her favourite, and 
Lucy’s first gleam of comfort beamed from the 
cheerful fuce of her wise and virtuous friend. 
Wearied and dispirited, she gladly resigned the 
charge of her household into the hands of the old 
lady, who quickly availed herself of this opportu- 
nity to reform abuses. 

“ Your first care must be to obtain a faithful 
woman to take charge of your children,” said aunt 
Rachel. 

“Oh no, I will, never trust them again to any 
one; hereafter I must be my children’s only nurse; 
if I had enly done my duty towards them, poor 
little Lucy would never have been placed in the 
power of that vile Rosalie.” 

“Take care lest you run from one extreme into 
another equally bad, Lucy; who is to manage your 
household while you are confined to the nursery?” 

“«T must leave all that to the servants; my chil- 
dren are of the most importance, and I know I 
cannot do everything.” 

“With proper assistance you can do a great 
deal, my dear Lucy. Suppose instead of your 
worthless Swiss woman, you were to employ an 
honest and faithful person to superintend your 
nursery, while you attended to every part of the 
complicated machinery of domestic government. 
Would it not be better for you to keep an eye over 
every different department—to guard against waste- 
fulness in the kitchen, neglect in the parlour, 
slovenliness in the bed-chambers and ignorance in 
the nursery?” 

« How can Ido all this,aunt? Iam sure I have 
tried to watch my servants, but I never could pre- 
vent them from cheating and imposing upon me.” 

“ Did you take the only true method of checking 
them, Lucy? Did it ever occur to you, when you 
were complaining of the misconduct of servants, 
that much of the blame might very justly fall upon 
the mistress?” 

“Upon me, aunt? I have always treated my 
servants with too much indulgence, but neither by 
kindness nor severity could I ever succeed with 
them.” 

« Let me tell you some of my experience. I 
look upon my servants as beings with minds to be 
improved and hearts to be either hardened into 
error or softencd into goodness according as they 
shall be acted upon by circumstances; beings, in 
short, exactly like myself, excepting that they lack 
the advantages of education and fortune which 
have fallen to my lot. Now it is neither in your 
nature nor mine, Lucy, to insult a dependent.” 

“But servants do not consider themselves de- 
pendent, aunt.” 

* Nor are they so, in the ordinary signification of 
the word, for they give their labour in return for 
their wages, but surely they are dependent upon 
us for their daily comforts, and for the impressions 


which they receive almost hourly {rom our precepts 
or our example. The first thing necessary is to 
give them a proper respect for the person whe is to 
direct and control them. They are proverbially 
quick-sighted to deficiencies, whatever they may 
be to good qualities, and if the mistress is ignorant 
of her own duties they will not regard her decrees. 
Teach them to respect your superior information, 
your integrity and your kindlincss, and you may 
then mould them as you please. Treat them in 
return with the respect which every human being 
owes to his fellow man—let there be no wanton 
outrage of feeling, no unnecessary and slavish re- 
strictions, no disdain of their peculiar notions, and 
above all no contemptuous indifference to their 
interests. Exact from them strict attention to their 
duties, regularity in all their occupations, neatness 
in their personal appearance as well as in their 
daily business, and the most rigid and uncompro- 
mising veracity. In return you should accord 
them sympathy for their private sorrows, tolerance 
for their errors of omission and commission, kind- 
ness of tone and manner in your continua) inter- 
course with them, and the most attentive care if 
sickness falls upon them. Look upon them as 
humble friends, whom it is your duty to elevate in 
the scale of society as far as may be in your power, 
not so much by pecuniary benefactions which can 
only lift them from their own sphere to render 
them useless in another, but by improving their 
capacities, enlightening their ignorance, and 
awakening their best feelings.” 

« You would make the kitchen a sort of school, 


_ aunt Rachel, and the mistress of a family would be 


only the head teacher, if your plan was adopted.” 

“T would make every department of domestic 
life a school, but it should be a school in which the 
mistress as weil as the servants might bea student. 
We never do good to others, Lucy, without de- 
riving benefit ourselves; even if we mect with an 
ungrateful return we are not without our reward in 
the consciousness of duty. I have practiced what 
I now counsel, and the affection of domestics who 
have lived with me untik they are rather like mem- 
bers of my own family than mere hired servants, 
has been my recompense.” 

Lucy profited much by the lessons and still more 
by the assistance of aunt Rachel. Things were 
placed on a much better footing in the course of a 
few months, and the young wife found the first 
reward of her docility in the increased comfort and 
diminished expenditure of her household. ft cost 
her many a hard struggle to conquer old habits, 
and to remember all that she was now desirous of 
accomplishing. But she did succeed at last, and 
when comfort and cheerfulness and quiet presided 
over the whole family, even the abstracted and 
studious husband was sensible of the change. 

«“ After all, Lucy,” said aunt Rachel, when a 
year or two afterwards she paid her niece anothcr 
visit, “after all, you have made an excellent house- 
keeper.” 

“Tam glad you think so, aunt,” was the reply 
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of the placid wife, whose faded beauty bore little 
resemblance to the sunny loveliness which had 
characterized her girlhood. “TI am rejoiced to find 
that my efforts have not been in vain; but you 
were right when you said «After all’ Itis only 
‘after all’ that I have been able to understand and 
practice the duties which should have been learned 
before the cares of life pressed so heavily upon me. 
The experience of my life, uneventful as it has 
been, might afford a lesson to many a giddy girl, 


who goes to the altar as she would take her place 
in a dance, perfectly thoughtless of the future, and 
utterly ignorant of the responsibility which she is 
assuming. I have had no very great trials, no 
overwhelming sorrows, and yet my youth and all 
its fresh feelings have faded unenjoyed, while my 
present usefulness which now ensures my future 
peace, has only come to me ‘after all.’” 


Brooklyn, L. I 
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MARRYING A MERCHANT. 


BY T. 5. ARTHUR. 


Wuat do you think of Mr. Bradford?” asked 
a young lady, of her friend Josephine Allison. 

“4 think he’s nothing but a cler!:,”” was the con- 
temptuous response, accompanied by a peculiar 
toss of the head. 

«Nothing but a clerk!” ejaculated the friend, in 
surprise. 

“ Yes, nothing but a clerk!” 

“T am sure I cannot see anything to sneer at in 
the condition of a clerk,” continued Josephine’s 
companion. 

«They are all well enough in their place,” was 
the reply. “But 1 want to have none of these 
understrappers running after me.” 

“Well, there’s Mr. Hambleton. 
clerk. What do you think of him?” 

“T think he’s a mechanic, and that’s a thousand 
times worset Marry a mechanic! Til bear my 
maiden name to the grave first!” 

“If he is a mechanic, he is doing a good busi- 
ness, and is an intelligent man.” 

“T don’t care if he is. He needn't come after 
me, I can tell him. 1’m not going to lower myself 
by any such connection.” 

‘In what class do you expect to marry?” asked 
the friend. 

“Why, I expect to marry a merchant.” 

«« Wouldn’t a young doctor do?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Beeause young doctors, unless they inherit 
fortunes, generally have to cut their garments out 
of very scant patterns.” 

“‘ You look for the money then?” 

“T look to be well taken care of, and to be sus- 
tained in good society, when [ marry.” 

“Why not take a lawyer then?” 

« Because they’re ditto.” 

“Ora minister?” 

«Ditto. Ive no notion of being compelled to 
cut and carve in order to make a small income last 
through the year. I’m not one that can sit down 
and make my own dresses this year; and mext 


He’s not a 


year alter them to suit the fashion—buying a new . 


body to an old skirt in the spring, and new sleeves 
for that in the fall. No, no—I’m not an econo- 
mist, Mary, and would advise all young fellows 
who expect an economical wife, to ateer clear of 
Josephine Allison.” 

“You are trifling, Josephine,” replied Mary 
Grant, the young lady-friend with whom she was 
conversing. 

“It may seem to you like trifling,’ was the 
response, “but I am in sober earnest. It’s my 


opinion, that no man ought to marry, who is not 
fully able to support a wife handsomely. ‘There 
are men who thus regard the marriage relation, and 
one of such I will have, or none. You'll never 
catch me marrying to become a drudge or a slave.” 

“Would you not be willing to share any lot in 
life with the man you zeally loved?” 

“No, I would not. When poverty comes in at 
the door, love, you know, flies out of the window.” 

“T do not know any such thing, Josephine. In 
my opinion, no change in external circumstances 
can affect the love of a married pair, if that love be 
truly founded.” 

“Why, really, Mary, I did not suspect you of a 
tendency to romance.” 

“T fear you have a tendency to something much 
worse than romance,” Mary Grant replied, in a 
serious tone. 

«What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you have a tendency towards a 
confirmation of false views of marriage; which will 
certainly result in unhappiness.” 

“Don’t give yourself any unensiness on that 
score. [F shall do well enough,” was Josephine's 
laughing remark. 

Josephine Allison was the daughter of a hatter, 
who had managed, by close attention to business, 
to raise a large family; and have a few thousands 
of dollars left—say twenty thousand. This sum 
divided amongst eight children, would not of course 
leave either of them very wealthy. But, as Mr. 
Allison was reputed to be a rich man, his duugh- 
ters had plenty of beaux. And as they, like their 
beaux, had no very correct idea of the extent of 
their father’s wealth, they, very naturally, ovet-esti- 
mated it, and, as naturally, over-estimated them- 
selves in consequence. Hence arose Josephine’s 
high opinion of herself, and her contempt of clerks 
and mechanics, For these false views, her father and 
mother were, of course, in some degree responsible. 
It would be almost an anomaly to find a young 
lady, who had been properly instructed, running off 
into such notions. Whenever entertained, and 
acted upon, it is an indication that, either parents 
or guardians have been sadly at fault somewhere. 

_ Mr. Bradford, the young man who had been 
alluded to by Josephine in a tone of contempt, was 
chief clerk in a large mercantile house. He was a 
man of sound principles, and more than ordinary 
intelligence. Those whe knew him best, valued 
him most. Occupying the important position that 
he did, his salary was liberal, and his prospects 
flattering. . Having met Miss Allison frequently in 
company, for notwithstanding her horror of clerks 
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and mechanics, she found it impossible, owing, as 
she alleged, to the loose morals of society, to avoid 
coming into unpleasant contact with them, Brad- 
ford felt himself a good deal drawn towards her. 
He, therefore, sought her company, and endeavoured 
to conciliate her favour. But her manner towards 
him was cold and reserved. This he at first 
thought might be natural to her, but, after awhile, 
he observed, that she could be courteous and affa- 
ble, even on a first introduction, to some, and as 
cold as an icicle to others. The reason of this, he 
was unable to define; but he very soon made up 
his mind, that he at least would not attempt to 
cultivate the friendship of one who seemed so evi- 
dently disinclined to receive him in the right spirit. 

So soon as his eyes ceased to be dazzled by the 
stronger light, he was enabled to sce that which 
was far more interesting and attractive in the 
gentle, amiable and accomplished Mary Grant. 
An affection deeper, purer, calmer and far more 
rational took possession of his mind—an affection 
that found a return in the gentle bosom of Mary. 

In the meantime, a Mr. Erskine, who had just 
opened a retail dry goods store, became acquainted 
with Josephine, and forthwith made a bold assault 
upon the citadel of her heart. 
and, of course, all was right in that respect. His 
manners were free and imposing, and these, of 
course, were taken as the true exponents of a gene- 
rous spirit. 
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He was amerchant, | 


Josephine’s father had scen a little of the world, | 


and was, therefore, not so much disposed to judge 
altogether by first appearances. But he was over- 
ruled by Mrs, Allison, who wanted to be mother- 
in-law to “a merchant,” as much as Josephine 
wished to be the wife of a like distinguished indi- 
vidual. 

“1 don’t know anything about this Mr. Erskine,” 
he said, when he found that matters and things 
were approaching a crisis. 

« Why, how strange you talk!’ Mrs, Allison 
replied, in tones of surprise. ‘I am sure, if you 
don’t know anything about him, every body else 
does, Isn’t he a merchant on street?” 

That—*“Isn’t he a merchant?” was a strong 
argument, and Mr. Allison felt himself almost 
powerless to oppose it, especially as the word 
merchant” conveyed something very respectable, 
substantial and imposing, to his car. 

«Do you really think that he’s a suitable person 
for our Josephine?” he asked. 

“Certainly Ido. It’s the best offer she or any 
of the girls have yet had. All I’m afraid of is, that 
she will get, after awhile, to holding her head above 
us all.” 

OQ, as to that, she may hold her head as high 
as she pleases, if she have plenty to support her 
dignity,” was the paternal suggestion. 

In due time, Mr. Erskine made his offer for the 
hand of Josephine Allison, and was accepted with- 
out any unnecessary delay. Two months more 
passed, and then they were married. 

“So Josephine’s married,” said onc of Mrs. 





Allison’s friends, meeting her in the street, a few 
days after the announcement of the wedding. 

«Q yes,” replied Mrs. Allison, with a broad 
smile of satisfaction. 

«Toa Mr. Erskine, I believe the name is?” 

“Yes,” 

* Well, who is he, Mrs. Allison?” 

& Why don’t you know! He's a merchant on 
—— street.” 

“Indeed! Really, I am glad to hear that she 
has done so well. Have they gone to housekecp- 
ing yet?” 

“O yes. He had everything ready, so that 
they could go home at once. He has taken one of 
those beautiful houses on street, and furnished 
it superbly.” 

“[ do really feel rejoiced, Mrs. Allison, at Jose- 
phine’s good fortune,” the friend said, with sin- 
cerity. “Itis not every gic], now-a-days, that does 
so well.” 

«Indeed it is not,” was the response, and the 
“good mornings” were repeated, and the friends 
separated. 

As Mrs, Allison had intimated, Mr. Erskine had 
furnished his house, for which he had engaged to 
pay a high rent, in elegant style, for one who was 
not arich man. And, certainly, he was not, even 
if he were “a merchant” In commencing busi- 
ness, he had not a single dollar of real capital. 
Several jobbing houses had united in furnishing 
him with a fair stock of goods, because, as a clerk, 
he had been active and shrewd, and it was thought 
that he could not fail to do well, if prudent. But 
the idea of being a merchant, completely turned his 
head. He felt himself of double consequence, 
and assumed airs and habits accordingly. In the 
course of a few months, he began to feel discatis- 
fied with the slow process of acquiring wealth by 
retailing dry goods; and talked frecly of opening 
a wholesale store at the end of the year. As one 
of the means to this end, he determined to form a 
connection with the daughter of some good, sub- 
stantial citizen, whose note would always pass 
current at the bank board. In Mr. Allison, he 
thought that he had found his man; and in Jose- 
phine, a girl who would make quite a showy wile. 
Under these views and feelings he had married. 
And, with a view to mislead as to his real condi- 
tion, he had furnished his house at twice the 
expense required to have made a very genteel 
appearance. 

«But how could he do this?” one will ask, 
“when he really had nothing to do it with?” 

He bought on six months credit. He was “a 
merchant,” and had a well filled store on 
street. Every one was ready to sell him frecly. 

Everything now went on “swimmingly,” as 
they say. Josephine never got tired of looking at 
and admiring her beautiful house and furniture; 
nor of reflecting upon her own elevated position. 
She visited, and received visitors; went to parties 
and gave parties, with an untiring relish. Never 
had she known what it was to enjoy life before. 
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Everywhere she was received with attention, for 
was she not the wife of Mr. Erskine, merchant in 
street? 

Time passed on, and sundry square little bits of 
paper, handed in by a quiet, matter-of-fact looking 
individual, began to accumulate on a wire point 
just over Mr. Erskine’s desk, staring him in the 
face, whenever he looked up in a musing attitude, 
fron morning until night, day after day. Every 
morning, he would take down these little pieces of 
paper, and make memorandums of the sums indi- 
cated upon them, end then calculate their gross 
amount. This ascertained, his bank account would 
be examined, and his cash counted. Then would 
follow halt'an hour of abstraction of mind, evidently 
of no very pleasant character, before the business 
of the day wasregularly entered upon. Presently, 
two or three of these notices would be taken from 
the file every morning, and checks filled up, cover- 
ing the amounts they called for, and all despatched 
to the bank. But, for every one that was disposed 
of, two would come in its place. This continued 
until the entire balance in bank was drawn out. 

“ What must be done now?’ the merchant asked 
of himself. 

“Why, I must have an accommodation,” was 
the mental conclusion. 

“But who will go on my paper? That’s the 
important question,” he went on to say. “Its 
only three months since I was married, and I don’t 
like to come down on the old gentleman so soon. 
Let me see. There are Wilson, and Joncs, and 
Hambleton. Can’t I venture to ask one of them? 
I think so. There is Hambleton. He has always 
sold me as free as the air. No doubt he has per- 
fect confidence; and now that I have old Mr. 
Allison at my back, will goon my paper at a word. 
I will try him, first, anyhow.” 

And so saying, Erskine sought the store of Mr. 
Hambleton. 

“Good morning, Erskine!” said that individual, 
smiling and extending his hand in a frank, encou- 
raging manner. “ What can I sell you this 
morning,” 

“Tdon’t know. What have you that is new?” 

«Come up stairs and see,” Mr. Hambleton re- 
plied. And the two went up, and spent half an 
hour in turning over various kinds and styles of 
goods. After buying several packages, which he 
did want, and as many more that he did not want, 
Erskine saw, or thought that he saw a good oppor- 
tunity for mentioning his request. 

“J shall want a little business favour, I believe, 
Mr. Hambleton,” he said, with a coolness that did 
credit to his self-control, «and believe that I shall 
name my want to you, as one of my first and, I 
have always flattered myself, one of my warmest 
friends.” 

“Say on,” replied Mr. Hambleton, with an en- 
couraging smile, “anything that we can do for 
you, shall be most cheerfully done.” 

“Ina word then, Mr. Hambleton,I want a good 
name ona note. Most of my first payments are 





now falling due, and you know that it is impossi- 
ble for a new beginner to meet everything without 
a little help.” 

“Of course itis. But, I am sorry to tell you, 
that itis entirely out of my power to aid you in 
this way. Although doing business in my own 
name, I have a partner, and our contract is positive 
that neither shall indorse or give his note without 
the consent of the other.” 

« Would he not let you do it for a small amount, 
in my case?” 

«No. I have tried him several times; but he 
will not consent. And 1 am very sorry for it in 
this case, for it would give me pleasure to accom. 
modate you. Why don’t you call on Mr. Allison!” 

“T need hardly tell you why, Mr. Hambleton. 
You know that I have only been married for a few 
months, to his daughter, and I would do almost 
anything, rather than ask him to assist mc in a 
business way.” 

“TI certainly appreciate your feelings,” was the 
reply, ‘and wish that it were in my power to 
save them by at once meeting your wants.” 

«Do you think Wilson would object to doing 
me the favour I ask of you?” Erskine inquired, 
musingly. 

“T really cannot tell. I should think it doubt- 
ful, however. Men in business are very cautious 
in regard to these matters. So many persons have 
been ruined by indorsing, that no one likes to put 
his name to paper. It is for this reason, that in 
nearly all partnership contracts, there is a provision 
that neither party shull indorse without the consent 
of the other.” 

«Some other way will open, then,” Erskine re- 
plied, in a tone of assumed cheerfulness. 

«Js there anything else that I can sell you?” 
resumed the merchant. 

« No, I believe not.” 

« We shall receive a fresh lot of goods to-morrow 
or next day from New York. You must come 
over and look at them.” 

« Twill,” was the brief answer, and then Erskine 
retired. 

«I must have an indorser,” he said to himself, 
as he walked towards his store. “ But who shall 
I get? Thereis Cameron—I could get him, I sup- 
pose. But, if he indorses for me, ¥ must do the 
sume for him, and I don’t want to have my name 
too common in the market. Besides, his is not the 
most substantial concern in the city.” 

Another examination of his cash account, and 
an estimate of his payments and probable receipts 
for the next two months, during which time his 
heaviest obligations fell due, made him fecl, more 
than ever, the necessity of doing something. ‘T'wo 
or three efforts more were made to get an indorse- 
ment by a substantial house, but failing in this, he 
at last called upon Cameron. 

«T want your name on these two notes, Came- 
ron,” he said, presenting two bills drawn by him- 
self in favour of Cameron for one thousand doliars 
each. 
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“Certainly! with the greatest of pleasure!” 
rejoined Cameron, taking up a pen and placing 
his name, with o flourish, upon each of the notes. 
As he handed them back to Erskine, he seid, 

«If I can serve you in this way at any time, be 
sure to call upon me.” 

“You are certainly very kind,” Erskine said, 
really impressed with the prompt apparent friend- 
liness of the act—though he had a consciousness 
all the while, that he should be made to reciprocate 
to his heart’s content. 

During the morning, he had his two notes con- 
veyed to the discount boxes of two different banks, 
whose boards sat early on the succeeding day. 
Then came hours of doubt, and anxiety, and sus- 
pense. Cameron he knew was not esteemed to be 
very sound, His paper was of the quality called 
“weak” in the market, and never passed unless 
strongly bolstered up. But, as he was a new ap- 
plicant for bank favours, and was known to havea 
rich father-in-law, he thought that his notes might 
pass the ordeal. 

His sleep during that night was brief and trou- 
bled, for his payments on the next day were heavy 
for one of his business and resources. Unrefreshed 
he arose in the morning, and repaired to his store, 
to await, in increasing anxiety, the hour when he 
should know the result of his application for a loan. 
At last it was ascertained that one note had been 
thrown out and the other discounted. ‘he relief 
experienced from the proceeds of one note, was of 
so much moment to him, that he bore the disap- 
pointment of having the other returned with quite 
a philosophic air. 

On the next day he succeeded in getting that 
one discounted also. He was now comparatively 
easy. ‘The proceeds of these two notes, carried 
him along in his payments quite comfortably. 
About a week after his application to Cameron, 
that individual returned his professional call. 

“One good turn they say deserves another,” he 
said, laughing, as he came up to the desk where 
Erskine was standing. “You were so kind as to 
accept of my indorsement a few days ago, and now 
I wish to return the favour by asking your name 
to this little bit of paper.” 

“ Certainly, certainly! 
responded Erskine. 

* Only for fifteen hundred dollars.” 

The note was of course indorsed. Ag Erskine 
thought at the time he was writing his name on 
the back of the bill, that was only the beginning of 
a dangerous kind of business. Before three months 
had expired, he had indorsed for Cameron to the 
amount of ten thousand dollars, and Cameron for 
him to the amount of six thousand. The notes had 
not all passed through bank, but the money had 
been raized upon them, and not always on the most 
favourable terms. ‘These operations had the effect 
to make Exskine’s business go on as smoothly as 
he could wish for a time. But his bills for furni- 
ture, etc. now began to fall due, and he was again 
at his wit’s ends for the means whereby to meet 


For how much is it?” 


his engagements. Borrowing money to be returned 
in a few days had been resorted to, and found to 
be a very troublesome and worrying business, He 
had become involved in this to a perplexing extent 
—borrowing to-day to pay one friend, and te-mor- 
row to pay another, and on the next day to meet a 
note. 

It was towards the close of the first year of his 
matriage, that Erskine found it impossible to keep 
up, without some aid from his father-in-law. 
Several of Cameron’s notes, which had fallen due, 
that individual had found himself unable to Jift. 
Of course Erskine had to raise the amount to pre- 
vent his own name from being dishonoured. Fis 
own accommodation paper the bank refused to 
renew, unless he would give them some better in- 
dorser. But one way to save himself presented 
itself; and that was to go to Mr. Allison. The 
time for making use of that long contemplated re- 
source, had now fully come, and, accordingly 
Erskine waited upon his father-in-law, and made 
known his wishes. 

«That is a thing I have never, in my life, asked 
of any man,” was the reply. “I have seen so 
many men ruined by indorsing for others, that I 
have steadily persisted in neither asking nor grant- 
ing such a favour.” 

« But I can assure you, Mr. Allison, that there 
is not the slightest danger in this case,” urged 
Erskine. “My business is a most excellent one, 
and my stock and good accounts will realize double 
what I owe.” 

“Is your name on any one’s paper!” 

This question Erskine had expected, and he 
had therefore made up his mind to answer “ No;” 
and he did so, accordingly, with a promptness that 
deceived Mr. Allison. 

« How much money do you want?” 

«My heaviest payments fail due in this month; 
and I must have at least six thousand dollars more 
than my sales and collections will realize. After 
that, T shall be as casy as an old shoe.” 

«Six thousand dollars is a good deal of money, 
Charles.” 

“It seems so, sir, but I turn over that amount 
every three or four weeks. It is because ny busi- 
ness is so large, heavy payments falling duc, fre- 
queptly within a few days of each other, that Tam 
at times pressed for money.” 

“[ don’t think any bank will do my note for so 
Jarge a sum as six thousand dollars.” 

“O yes they will. But I did not think of offer- 
ing a single note of that amount. It would be 
better to make three notes of two thousand dollars 
each, and have them done in different banks.” 

Still the old man hesitated, and urged objections; 
but these were all mct and set aside. At last 
Erskine’s perseverance gained the victory, and he 
got possession of three of Mr. Allison’s notes, to 
the amount of six thousand dollars, the sum for 
which he had asked. ‘These went through the 
banks as soon as offered. 

Everything went on again, for a short time, as 
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smooth as a summer sca; and Erskine suffered 
himself once mote to relapse into a false secutity. 
He purchased more freely, and commenced inviting 
some of the country merchants to make bills with 
him, suffering them to take goods on a very small 
advance, at a credit of nine and twelve montas, for 
which he had to pay in four and six months. 

While these things were going on, his wife was 
passing the time in pleasant unconsciousness of 
the precipice towards which she was approaching. 
She felt more and more “ up-lifted” every day in 
consequence of her position in society, as the wife 
of “a merchant,” and had even ceased to remem- 
ber some three or four of her young friends whe 
had been so vulgar as to marry into the “common 
herd” below her. 

“It’s really time that you were married,” she 
said to her friend Mary Grant, about a year after 
her own happy escape from the delights of single 
blessedness, “and I know just the one who will 
suit you.” 

“Do you, indeed! Who is he?” 

“ He’sa young merchant, who has been in busi- 
Ness about a year.” 

“Well, what is his name?” 

“ Edward Perkins.” 

Mary shook her head. 

«Why do you shake your head, and look such 
decided opposition?” 

« Because, Edward Perkins is not exactly the 
man for me, if he is a merchant.” 

« Why not?” 

“He does not suit my fancy, Josephine, and 
would not if he were the prince of merchants.” 

«Who does suit your fancy then, Mary? For 
T am sure J cannot tell.” 

“ As we are on. this subject, Josephine, J will tell 
you, more particularly, as one of my errands here 
this morning was to inform you that I am to be 
married in a couple of wecks.” 

“Married! Why you take me all by surprise! 
And now that you have told me that much, tell me 
who the happy fellow is.” 

“His name is Bradford. I suppose you know 
him.” 

“ Mary, you cannot be in earnest!” Mrs. Erskine 
said, in a changed tone, and with a sobered coun- 
tenance. 

« And why not, Josephine?” 

“Marry Mr. Bradford! Surely you cannot be 
in earnest?” 

“ Josephine, I cannot understand you.” 

“Marry aclerk! A mere nobody!” 

“He is a man, and a gentleman!” was Mary’s 
firm and dignified reply. “And further, Mrs. 
Erskine, as I have just intimated, he is to become 
my husband in two weeks. You will, therefore, 
see the propriety of choosing your words rather 
more carefully.” 

“Certainly, Mary. And I must apologize, I 
suppose, for my seeming rudeness. But, indeed, 
what you say pains me exceedingly. Surely, you 
are not going to reduce yourself to the level of a 


man who is only a clerk. Don’t you see, that you 
will at once lese your station in society?” 

«Most cheerfully will I give up any position that 
I have held, to become the wife of the man I have 
chosen. But I do not fear any such result in this 
case.” 

« You will find yourself mistaken, then, I can 
tell you,” Mrs. Erskine replied, drawing herself up 
with a certain dignified air. 

I do not fear it. J know of no one who will 
think any the less of me.” 

“If they do not think the less of you, Mary, still, 
you cannot be admitted, except alone, into good 
society.” 

« How do you mean alone?” 

«“T mean without your husband.” 

«And do you really think, Josephine, that I 
would place my foot over any threshold where 
my husband was not admitted?” ; 

“Tam sure [ cannot tell how you would do, 
Mary, but such an interdiction there will most cer- 
tainly be.” 

“Here, I suppose, among other places?’ Mary 
Grant said, in a calm tone. 

*T cannot say ‘no,’ Mary,” was Mrs. Erskine’s 
reply. 

The indignant girl said no more, but instantly 
arose from her chair, and left the house. 

When her husband came home in the evening, 
Josephine related the whole circuinstance to hin. 

“Surely, you cannot be in earnest!” he said, in 
tones of profound surprise. 

* Indeed then, I am in earnest. Do you think 
Fam going to throw my house open fur the recep- 
tion of every kind of people.” 

«Josephine, you know not what you are doing,” 
Mr. Erskine replied, with a troubled aspect of coun- 
tenance. “There are few men more generally 
esteemed than Mr. Bradford, for gentlemanly de- 
portment and unwavering integrity of character.” 

* Yes, but he is only a clerk.” 

“ And so was your husband only a clerk once.” 

“That is nothing. He is not a clerk now.” 

« Neither will Bradford be aclerk after the first 
of next month, when he will become a partner in 
one of the oldest and best houses in the city. I 
only wish that I was in his place; for I know that 
in five years from now, he will be worth ten dollars 
to my one.” 

«“ You are jesting with me,” Mrs. Erskine said, 
a sudden paleness overspreading her countenance. 

“[ never jest on such subjects,” was the brief 
reply. 

«I must go to see Mary, and apologize for what 
T have said,” Josephine remarked, after a Jong and 
painful silence. 

“T should not suppose that any such an apology 
would be received,” her husband replied.“ ‘Phe 
insult—I can call it by no milder name—was too 
gross.” 

In two weeks, as Mary had said, she was mar- 
tied to Mr. Bradford, and in a few days afterwards 
the newspapers contained the announcement that 
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her husband had been associated in business with 
the old aad highly respectable firm of 
& Co. 

Instead of seeking to make any show, the newly 
married pair retired to a pleasant and neatly fur- 
nished dwelling, where Mary found in domestic 
quiet and retirement that true happiness for which 
Mrs. Erskine sought in vain and ostentatious 
parade. 

It was about three years after Erskine’s marriage, 
that he found his business, upon a thorough inves- 
tigation, inextricably involved. Cameron had 
fuiled, and left him to pay some twelve thousand 
dollars of accommodation paper, which had been 
kept running for his (Cameron’s) benefit. And 
worse than all, in this crisis, the name of old Mr. 
Allison was on Erskine’s paper to at least the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars. For more than a year, 
the young man had toiled night and day to keep 
his head above water. But his legitimate business 
was almost entirely neglected, and nearly the whole 
of his time spent in “ financiering.” But it availed 
nothing that he borrowed thousands of dollars every 
week, to return thousands of dollars borrowed in 
the week previous. Tt availed nothing that he kept 
two or three bank accounts, to prevent the large 
amount of his “askings” from being known to the 
directors of any one institution. The crisis would 
and did come. 

Mr. Allison was standing behind his counter one 
day about this tine, with his apron on, and his 
sleeves rolled up, musing in no very quiet mind, 
over the very heavy responsibility under which he 
was placed for his son-in-law, when that individual 
entered. 

«Good morning, Charles!” he said, endeavour- 
ing to sinile. “ You look troubled about some- 
thing,” he added, marking the expression of the 
young man’s countenance more closely, 

“ And I feel troubled,” was the gloomy response. 

«“ Why, what is the matter, Charles?” Mr. Alli- 
son asked, his heart bounding with a sudden pul- 
sation, and then continuing to beat strongly, and 
to him audibly. 

“ Tam aftaid that my business is involved beyond 
hope;” and the young man leaned against the coun- 
terin much agitation. 

« Why do you think so?” asked Mr. Allison, in 
a voice as calm as he could assume. 

“ Because I have met with several heavy losses 
lately. Cameron’s failure has involved a loss ofat 
least twelve thousand dollars, and I have sunk more 
than that sum by my country custom.” 

« What are you going to do?” 

“T cannot tell. One thing is certain; I shall not 
be able to meet my payments on to-morrow. They 
are five thousand dollars, and [ have not one hun- 
dred. Every resource is exhausted. Failure, in- 
evitable and totally ruinous, stares me in the face.” 

«And I shall be involved in that ruin,” said Mr. 
Allison, pacing the narrow space behind his 
counter backwards and forwards, in manifest agita- 
tion of mind. 
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*T] trust not, sir,” Erskine ventured to say. 

«“ Young man,” said the father-in-law, pausing 
and looking Erskine steadily and sternly in the 
face, “when you fail, I shall be stripped of every 
thing. The hard earnings of forty industrious years 
will be scattered to the winds, and I tured upon 
the world, in my old age, without a dollar. Fool, 
fool that I was, to suffer my better convictions to 
be overruled!” 

«You are only on my paper to the amount of 
about twenty thousand dollars,” Erskine said, after 
the old man had ceased speaking. 

« Only twenty thousand! And pray sir, how 
much do you suppose I am worth?” 

« At least three times that sum,” was the confi- 
dent reply. 

«You were never more mistaken in your life, sir! 
IT am, or rather was worth about twenty thousand 
dollars, and no more. Of course [ am now a beg- 
gar!” He said this with a bitterness of tone, that 
touched the heart of the imprudent and reckless 
young man, and made him feel a keen compunction 
for what he had done. 

But no affliction of mind could stay the onward 
course of events. The morrow came, and Erskinc’s 
store was closed. He had failed. Then came 
meetings of creditors, assignments, ctc. Every 
thing was given up, splendid furniture and all; and 
Mrs, Erskine was coinpelled to seek refuge in her 
father’s house, for her husband, now a broken “‘ mer- 
chant,” had no place in which to give her a shel- 
ter. But worse than all, the hard earnings of her 
father were drained out to lift notes upon which 
he had placed his name. His houses were sold, 
and his stock reduced, so that when all was over, 
he had the fixtures of his shop left, his household 
furniture, and a very small stock of furs and trim- 
mings, with which to go on with his business, and 
eke out a support for a still large and expensive 
family. As for Erskine, he was glad to obtain a 
situation as clerk upon a moderate salary, and as 
for Josephine, much as she despised a clerk, she 
found herself in the end, only the wife of a clerk. 

On the same day that Mrs. Erskine left her beau- 
tiful home, to fall back into obscurity, Mrs. Bradford 
changed her neat little dwelling for one more im- 
posing in appearance, yet possessing no higher 
attractions for her eye, than the pleasant place 
where the first two years ofher happy wedded life 
had been spent. Her husband’s interest in the bu- 
siness had proved much more productive than he 
had anticipated, and although in no way desirous 
of making a more showy sppearance than that 
which he already made, his partners insisted that 


‘ he should take that-external position in socicty 
’ which his means and standing clearly warranted; 


and it was in yielding to their wishes, that he had 
taken a beautiful house and furnished it in hand- 
some style. 

Of course Mrs. Bradford did not seek to renew 
an acquaintance with Mrs, Erskine. The change 


: jn their relative circumstances would have been a 
: sufficient inducement for her to have gone to her 
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and suffered the past to sleep in oblivion. But 
conscious that there was no real change in Jose- 
phine’s character, and having no sympathy with 
such views as she had professed and acted upon, 
she deemed it best for both, now that there was a 
separation, to let the gulf remain between them. 
The effect upon Josephine’s mind, it is to be 
hoped, was salutary. Changes like these, by 
altering an individual’s position, and therefore 
changing his relation to all surrounding objects, 
enable him to see often that to be truth which he 


_ position in which he may be placed. 


thought error, and that to be error which he had 
called truth. 

To others, the whole story may teach this lesson 
—that a young man ought to be estimated accord- 
ing to what he really is, and not according to any 
The young 
man who has intelligence, sound principles and an 
active mind, must tise inevitably. And he who 


- lacks these, be his position what it may, if it de- 


pend upon his own exertions to sustain it, will as 


: surely fall. 
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MARRYING AN WEIRESS; 
OR, THE FAMILY OF THE nonns, 


BY B. OH, THOM 


Tr was ono of the few fine days in the month of Inst 
July, that a splendid cab, drawn by u noble grey horse, 
was scen pissing down ono of those sweet rural lanes 
that aro to be found in the neighborhood of one of our 
chief commercial cities. It stopped in front of n two- 
storied, small, red-colored house, which displayed be- 
tween the outside garden door and the porelt a number 
of orange lilics, from the centre of which rose a plaister- 
of-Paris image of Apollo, ‘Iwo young gentlemen, dres- 
sed in tho first stylo of fashion, dismounted from the 
cab, and, stopping in tho garden to contemplate with 
astonishment this oxtraordinary ornament, they rapped 
at tho door, and, upon its being opencd, asked if Afr. 
Egremont was at homo. 

« Beremont !? said the gardener, who on this occasion 
ovidently acted: as tho valet; “ Egremont! gentlemen, you 
are under a mistakes there ia no such person living here. 
This is Mr, Dobbs’? 

«Oh! now T think, I do recollect that the namo of 
the father-in-law of our friend Alfred is Dobbs, We 
are under no mistakes we wish to sce the son-in-luy of 
Mr. Dobbs. 

“Al! yes, yes, the son-ji-law 5 that is the fiushand of 
our young mistress. Aye, ayo; allright; PU go and tell 
him. You con in the mean time walk in the garden,” 

“Tet him kuow that there aro two of his Sticuds here 
—Gustavus Mandevillo and William Creed, 

Tho gardener disappeared. 

“T oxpected to find a handsome villa,” said Mandeville 
to his companion, “and T find nothing but a shocking 
vulgar-looking cottage.” 

“Yes; but you sce here,” sakl William Creed, pointing 
to the garden ot the Tear of the house, “that this is a 
very large one, and, as it appears to me, kept in excellent 
order; although @ little too well stocked with vegetables 
for my laste. But what matters tho outside appearance 
of n house, if the interior is comfortablo? Besides, Tam 
quite suro that Rgremont’s fither-in-law is rich,” 

“So much the better; for Egremont required somo 
secure and snug post after his sad’ shipwrecks and then 
T am quite sure, with his ideas of elegance, and his 
luxurious tastes, that’ every Ching must lw put sar wat 
bon pied.” : 

«That Tcalculate upon. ‘Tho dashing Frgemont, no 
dlonbt, employs in n profuse style the fortune mado-by 
tho thrifty Mr. Dobbs.” 

“Where aro they t whero are my dear friends 1” said a 
third person, who ran from under a shady grove of trees, 

Tt was Alfred Ergemont! a fattish, red-faced young 
man, dressed in a fustian shooting jacket, with white 

Vor. L——~10 
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grey cauvoss trousers that did not come down to his 
anctes, and having on his feet thick hob-nailed shoes; 
while on his head was a skimping straw hat, and rovwnd 
his neck an old colored cotton handkerchief, His two 
friends looked at him for an distant, without belay able 
to recognize him; but he said laughingly to them, ond 
shaking their handsy—~ 

«You find mea fittle changed, perhaps, he air of 
the fields, and the peace of a happy home, have produced 
these good results, 1, who was so thin and so pale, ani 
now stout aud blooming. ‘The county has givers me a 
complexion, und happiness hus thickened my waist; then 
PE have shaved away ny whiskers, because my wifo docs 
not fike them; and E have cropped my head until it 
looks like that of a recruit, instead of wearing my hair 
like ao German, because my beloved mother-in-luw could 
not endure the sight of it, Besides [have given up ali 
notion of fashion. It is very well in the city, or when 
one is uninarried ; but when we live in the country, and 
only wish to please ourselves, and to be perfeetly at our 
case, Why then ono dresses as they like—as Ido. 80, 
you sce, the metamorphosis is perfeet”? 

And so in fact it was. ‘There was a time, when the 
most clegantly dressed man, with the handsomest (wn 
out, with the finest house, and tho most excellent wine- 
cellar in the city, was Alfred Byremont; but then, one 
morning-—it was a fovely morning, and followed that on 
which a great race was won—aAlfred Tgremont was 
completely, utterly, irretricvably ruined, Dut, in the 
midst of all his misfortunes, ono plank of safety jae- 
sented itself, and, clinging to that, he might reach the 
shore in safety. ‘The brilliant position and shining 
attractions of the young exquisite had nuule a deep ine 
pression upon the heart of fabitha Dobbs, the daughter 
of tho richest green-grocer in the city. Mr and Mrs, 
Dobbs were pains-taking, saving, griping, caleulating 
shopkeepers, who had an utter abomination for fashion 
ond all its luxeries; and they, therefore, al first, declared 
their decided objection to a union between Mr, Alfred 
Sgremont and their beloved daughter, Pabitha. The 
young lady was, however, (heir only child; and they 
yielded at Iength to her wishes. Tesiles, Allred pro- 
inised to reform, sud they were resolved he should keep 
hig word, Ife determined tu give up his house, and to 
livo altogether in the country, with his father-in-law, 

From the tine of his marriage Alfred appeared no 
more ta the city; and it was remarked, that not one of 
his intimate friends bad been invited to his nuptiuls, 
People only know of the happiness he was enjoying hy 
report, He had, however, written several times to his 
friends, Mandeville and Creed, and requested then to 
como and see him. ‘They at length determined upon 
paying him a visit; they did so one day when ennui had 
awgtkened in their hearts the remembrance of Weir old 
friend, and the desire fur some new amusement. 
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«As to you,” continued Alfred, “I find you the same 
asever. Nothing is changed about you, unless it bo the 
cut of your coat, the make of your waistcoat, and the tic 
of your cravat, Besides you arc as young, as handsomo, 
and as fine as ever you were. It is the privilege of 
bachelors. But now, tell mo traly, are you not getting 
tired of tho excited life you aro leading. Believe me, 
for I speak. from experience, true happiness docs not 
consist in the bustla of a club, nor (he noise of a race- 
course, nor the excitement of a sailing-match; and then 
there is tho terrible moment when all those ruinous 
pleasures and wasteful prodigalities must end. It ia not 
every one who has the same good luck og Ihave. ook 
then to your offiits in time, and economise before it be 
too late. I hope that the cxample and the sight of my 
happiness will determine you,” 

«Then are you really very happy 1” enquired Mande- 
ville. 





“Why should I not ho so? T havo a wife that adores 
‘whispered to his friends, “« You need not say anything 


me; for she married me, notwithstanding my want of 
means, and when she might have looked for @ million- 
aire. My father-in-law is an cxcellent fellow; and as 
to my mother-in-law, sho is the tendercst ercature living; 
and, besides this, thirty thousand a year in the funds— 
what can a man desire more P* 

“How! had your wile thirty thousand a year for- 
tune?” 

“No, no, not exactly; but that is what my father-in- 
law is worth, and I enjoy it. ‘There was no settlement 
made on my wile at our marriage, as T had no property 
of my own; but then all that he has we have all in 
common; and we live in a perfect state of harmony, 
Ours is indecd a blessed family of love.” 

“But, then, do you pass all the year in this country- 
house?” 

“Oh! not at all. During four or five months, at tho 
winter scason, wo removo to the city.” 

“Tho Missis is calling for you,” said the gardener, 
who this moment stepped up to Alfred. 

“Indeed, my good friend,’ said Mr. Creed, “ your 
gardener appears to be an oddity, Eo cultivates his 
Nowers and trains his plants admirably ; but I liave not 
so good an opinion of his polileness or his comprehien- 
sion. But a few minutes sinee, when we asked to see 
Mr. Egremont, he did not appear to understand us," 

“That is by no means astonishing,” replicd Egremont, 
n little embarrassed; “for they scarcely know me here 
by that name; the family never eall me anything but 
Alfred; and then T inust tell you, that my father-in-law 
has a particular veneration for the name of Dobhs. He 
himself has made it illustrious upon change. Ho is, 
therefore, justly proud of it, and wishes to transmit it 
te his grandchildren—when ho has them. J therefore ‘ 
havo yielded to his wishes on that trifling point, and 
T havo added my wife’s name to my own, and, there: | 


fore, I always now sign my Iefters, Alfred Egremont 
Dobbs,” 

“That is it—and the Dobbs, that has money, crushes 
down the Egremont, that is without it” 

Yes; but I would not at all havo yielded the point if 
my father-in-law had a son. But one inay well consent 
to make their name a little longer, when they marry an 
only daughter and a rich heirces.” 

“No doubt; moncy commands every thing. But 
talking of money reminds me that I have a trifle to 
give you. Our fricnd Ronayno hes just come in for 
his property. Tho large fortune ho has inherited has 
sharpened his memory, and ho is paying off his otd 
debts. Inowing, then, that wo were coming to sco 
you, he desired us to give you a hundred dollars; 
that being the sum you lent him when he wanted it, and 
you did not caro to loso it. Hero thoy are.” 

«That ia very good indeed,” observed Alfred; «give 
them to me.” And. as he dropped them into his fob he 


about this either to my wife or her father and mother.’ 

“T understand you. You wish to keep the money for 
yourself alone; and not to throw it into the common 
slock, in which you all participate.” 

Precisely so; but now go and wait for mo in the 
drawing-room, whilst I hasten to my wife. I sholl not 
be a moment away from you.” 

The aspect of this room was far from corresponding 
with the notion that the two friends had formed of tho 
comifort and luxurics that would be introduced by Alfred 
into the house of his father, Tho room was covered 
with a carpet that was much too small for it; tho chairs 
wero all wrapped up in dark colton; tho same thing was 
upon the sofas. Upon tho chimnoy-slab were somo old 
physic bottles, half-filled with water, and into which had 
been driven the ends of somo withered flowers, Tha 
mirror was papered up, and on an old brass-rimmed 
clock were threo misorable birds impaled. ‘While tho 
two friends were examining this chamber they heard tho 
murmuring noiso of an angry discussion in the roont 
over-head, and in that debate the voice of Alfred could 
searcely bo heard, Poor fellow,” said the friends, “wo 
fear wo have dono you no service hy coming here. Thoy 
aro finding fault with you for our visit,” 

Tn an instant after the family appeared ; and tho faces 
that had been Jately frowning with rage, were rendered 
frightful by imitating, most vilely, a smile of satisfaction, 
Alfred, however, plucked up some of his former courage 
and went through the ceremony of introducing his wife 
and her relations with eoma of hia wonted caso and 
graces When tho parties had saluted cach other, he 
said aside to his friends— 

Well; what do you think of Mra, Egremont?” 

«Why—very well,” 

“Bho is not exactly beautiful,” ho added; “but then 
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sho has good tecth, There fs thought in her cyes, and a 
graco in her smile, And then sho is so accomplished ; 
#0 full of talent; there it is that sho shines, But you 
shall hear her sing,” 

Mr, Dobbs reproached his son-in-law on tho impro- 
priety and vulgarity of “whispering in company,’ and 
then the conversation became general. Tho old grecn- 
grocer railed against tho fashionable world, and he told 
the company what had been the prico of the six-per- 
cents, every week for the three preceding years. 

« Theso things aro hia hobby,” said Alfred ; you must 
pardon him his sarcastic humor and his converention. It 
is that of an old shopkeeper, who hias gone upon ’change, 
and acquired an immense fortune, with great honor to 
himself” 

Mrs, Dobba echoed all the obsorvations of her husband, 
and Mra, Egremont threw out several piquant observa- 
tions, which seemed to ho particularly intended for the 
benefit of all spend-thrift dandics, Ags to the mother-in- 
low, sho glared upon Alfied like a wild cat, when sho 
said— 

Wave you dono what I desired you this morning 1” 

“Yes, my dear mother,” replied Alfred with extreme 
meckness, 

« Why don’t you anawer mo” said Mrs, Dobbs; “but 
itis your usual careless way.” 

Pardon mo, I was speaking to those gentlemen,” 
replied Alfred, happy in being able to think he had so 
good an excuse, 

What shall wo do until dinner is dressed?” observed 
Mr. Dobbs, 

«Well, well,’ chimed in Tabitha, “I never did sco 
such aman. You never have a word to throw to a dog, 
Yon sit there like a fool. It ig for you to answer papa’s 
question. You ought to know the taste of these gentle- 
men—of your friends,” 

“Pardon me, my dearest angel, I was just thinking—I 
believe we shall take a walk in the neighborhood,” 

“Tn the neighborhood, indeed!’ said Mr. Dobbs, 
Only just listen! os if my grounds were not fargo 
enough for him. We will go first to the piggery, and 
then into the kifchen-garden, and then wo shall look at 
my pond, where thera are some fine cels, and fifteen 
golden fish, and then wo will take a walk into the 
orchard—” 

And then into tho paddock,” said Alfred, 

Well, if I over heard the like! ‘Tho paddock he 
calls it, Would the word pur burn your tongue, my 
hopeful son-in-law.” 

“Yes, you aro right; I ought-to havo said park,” 
humbly replied Alfred, 

‘They set out for their promenade, 

“ Alfred, shut all the windows, and close the door after 
us,” said Mr. Dobbs. 

“ Alfred, run and fetch Juno,” said the mother-in-law, 


“Alfred, bring moa my parasol, my scarf, and my 
relicule,” said ‘iabitha,”? 

Alfred executed all theso commissions with the quick- 
ness of a man who was well accustomed to them, 

“'Phese aro very good people,’ said he to his old 
acquaintances; “very good peoplo indeed. I do for 
them just as they de for mo. ‘I'hey ‘overwhelm mo 
with their little carea, and I good naturedly ticar them! 

During the walk Alfred waa frequently called upon 
to do something for his wife or her family. On their 
return they had dinner, which was at tho samo timo 
alinbby, and yet aping what is fashionable, Tt was half 
cold, and half burnt. Alfred was two or threo times 
invited to stand up and change the plates, or All the 
glasses. Mr, Dobbs, from the moment that KoUp was 
plaved before him, until the dessert was removed, never 
stopped talking. 

“T think I shall smoke a cigar in the garden,” sald 
Creed to hia friend Alfred, 

«Smoke! Oh, don't think of it, my dear fellow; tho 
cigar is a thing proscribed in this abode,” 

“Well, then, a little farther off—in the park, ag Mr, 
Dobha calls it ?? 

“No, no; for if there was tho slightest smell of it, 
my wife or my mother-in-law would nose it out, Bee 
sides, wo expect company; neighbors, who ara coming to 
pass the evening with us; and we shall have a great deal 
of amusement; for my wife is going to play on the plano, 
Listen!” 

There was no doubt that thero was playing on the 
piano; for the instrument groaned under te heavy fin- 
gers of Tabitha, who played in an inexplicable manner 
some most difficult pieces. ‘I'hen, yielding to the requeat 
of her mother, Mra, Egremont sung three of the moat 
favorite aira of Grisi, and gave them with the most asto- 
nishing quavers, and alinost inerediblo flourishes. very 
time she stopped, Alfred was the first to applaud, 

Tho visitors arrived during the concert; and at its 
conclusion Mr. Dobbs proposed they should play foo ata 
halipenny a fish. 

“It is quite impossible,” answered in the one breath 
Creed and Mandeville; “for wo must now leave you, 
It will be somo time advanced in the night before we 
ean reach the city,” 

“What!” cricd Alfred, “don’t you intend to sleep 
hero? Only think that—” 

But a look, like that of 9 basilisk, from Mrs, Dobbs, 
fascinated Alfred in the midst of his burst of hospitality 
and friendship. He stopped, and assisted his friends 
into the vehicle that had conveyed them from town, 

“You have,” said he, “been tho cye-witnesses of 
my doinestic happiness; and may you profit by my 
example !” 

“Oh, yea,’ they replied, “it is nn excellent teason for 
us” The cab started off at a gallop, 
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“How admirably your horse goes!” said Mandeville 
to Creed, 

“Do you wish to buy him?” replied Creed. 

“What, are you thinking of parting with him?” 

“Yes; Lhave been thinking very scriously about myself, 
and T am about to reduce my expenses”? 

“And Lhave-been thinking of doing the same.” 

“That which we have seen this evening has induced 
you todo so, Is it not so?” 

“Yes, Poor Alfred! What a lifef But this is the 
end of the follies of youth. FE have scen hreak-downs in 
the world. [saw Stantey abandon his name, ond enlist 
as acammon soldier; and yet it did not make me relict. 
E saw Williams hlow out his brains; anid yet E have 
gone on fearlessly ; but the example of Alfred has made 
a complete convert of me. T eertainly do not wish to 
expose myself to the chance of a similar fale. 1 cer- 
tainly will not rnin myself.” 

“Nor I, either.” 
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MARY RYAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRs. 8. C. HALL. 


“T EVER saw any beauty in her, that’s the 
trath,” exclaimed one of a group of females who, 
lounging around a cottage door, were watching the 
progress of a young woman as she toiled slowly up 
a steep hill, leading by the hand a very slight 
child. The cottage was in the valley, and the 
traveller must have passed the group, for, like the 
generality of Jrish dwellings, it was on the road 
side. 

“TI had the greatest mind in the world to ask 
her how she had the impudence to wear a bright 
goold ring on her wedding finger, as if she was an 
honest woman!” said another, 

“ And she asking with such mock modcsty for a 

drink of water; I wonder how she relishes water 
after the fine wines she got used to,” suggested a 
third. 
* Tt was for all the world like a story written in 
a book,” observed the first speaker, “how she left 
the up hill farm, as good as seven years come 
Easter; and no one ever knew exactly who she 
left it with, only guessing it must be one of the 
sporting squireens, that thronged the country about 
that time. Since the ould gentleman at the hali 
died, and the place was pulled down, we have 
none of the kind going.” 

‘Small loss,” was the reply. “'They were only 
good at divarshin—for themselves, I mean; there 
was no use in them at all at all, for others.” 

“Did you sce how white her hands were?” re- 
marked another; “well, I expect there will be 
murder of some sort done, for her father will never 
own her: and it’s little she thinks there’s a new 


mother to meet her. Ihadn’t the beart to tell her 
her own was dead, bad as she is!”’ 

‘Bad as who is?” exclaimed a clear but aged 
voice. “ Who is bad in particular, girls, agra! It’s 
a comfort to hear of bad people, go it is; it makes 
one say, well, the saints be praised, I’m not as bad 
as that, any how.” 

“Oh! Daddy Dinny, is it yerself that’s in it! 


-Oh, thin, that’s luck!” they exclaimed together; 


“think of that now, and we never to see you 
coming, Daddy, honey.” 

“How could you see me coming,” replied the 
stout beggarman, “ when your backs were to me?” 

“ And that’s true, Dinny, dear! but look, Daddy, 
what do you see going up the hill?” 

“ Ay, wisha! how do I know; sure, ?m sand 
blind any way.” 

«Don’t bother us, your eye’s as clear asa kit- 
ling’s; whe do you think that is?” 

« A woman, dear.” 

«Sure, we know that, what else?” 

‘A child, my darling.” 

«« What news you tell us; but who's the woman, 
and who's the child?” 

« Ah, thin, is it a witch ye think me; how can I 
tell?” 

“Do you know Mister Phill Ryan of the up hilt 
farm?” 

“Do I know my right hand?” 

« Did you know his wife?” 

« The Lord be good to her! is it know her—the 
holy saints make her bed in heaven! I never say 
a prayer for myself without bringing her into it. 
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Oh! che was the darling with an open hand— 
there’s few like her now, by the road side—with 
her bag of meal open, an’ the plate on it, to help 
the stranger.” 

* Well, Daddy, and you knew her daughter.” 

«JT did—I did,” replied the old man with visible 
emotion, “I did, the poor darling, I did; God 
help me, she’s heavier on my heart this many a 
day, than all my sins; I often drame of her. Oh, 
Mary Ryan, dear, I wish you were as near all 
hearts as you are mine!” 

“She may be near enough to you, then, any 
time you like, for the future,” replied one of the 
women, “ for there she goes.” 

« Where—where?” inquired the beggar eagerly. 
«Oh, as you hope for merey, tell me where.” 

* She’s out of sight, now,” answered the first 
speaker, “but it was her you saw going up the 
hill.” 

« And did none of you tell her, her mother was 
dead?” inquired Denny. 

« Why, thin, what’s come to you, Daddy,” said 
the eldest; “my father would go mad, if he thought 
we spoke to her.” 

« He’d do no such thing; he’d go with her him- 
self sooner than she should go alone. Ah, girls, 
girls, one woman should never lean heavy on 
another. We should leave judgment to God, my 
darlings, and mind mercy, for we all want it, 
girls.’ The old man grasped his stick more firmly 
in his bony hand, and wiping the dews from his 
brow, which fatigue and emotion had created, cx- 
claimed, “The blessing of the poor be about you!” 
and proceeded up the hill. 

* Stop, Daddy, stop, and have something to 
eat; sure, the meat father promised you is ready, 
and you promised to bring us word of Ellen 
Mullin’s wedding, and what she'd on, and all.” 

« Another time, another time,’? answered the 
old man without turning back. 

« And there’s a drop of something in the black 
bottle, Daddy,” shouted another. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Staccy, the eldest of the 
sisters, “that bates all; I never knew Daddy re- 
fuse the bit and the sup before. Mary Ryan 
always had the way of bewitching the men, though 
to be sure, now she’s both old and ugly.” 

« She’s just your age,” said Rose, the youngest 
girl. 

« How do you know that!” wag the query. 

“ Father said so,” 

« Father knows nothing about it,” and so forth, 
retorted the offended elder;—but I must Icave them 
to settle a question the most difficult of all to ar- 
range between women or men, and proceed with 
my story. 

It is already known that Mary Ryan had left 
her father’s house—but no one knew with whem— 
to which she was now returning, with a child of 
her own, ignorant of the fact that her mother was 
dead, and her father again married; and that there 
existed, at all events, one human being who felt in- 
terested in her fate, although be was only old 


Dennis, commonly called “Daddy Denny,’ as 
notorious a beggarman as ever importuned upon 
the Irish highway. 

Daddy Denny had as many acquaintances in 
Waterford, as Reginald’s Tower, and in Wexford, 
as the Biidge; but he only visited towns occa- 
sionally, loving better the by-roads, gentlemen’s 
kitchens, and comfortable farm houses of Wexford 
and Wicklow; feeling a particular interest in ship- 
wrecks and the waifs and strays appertaining 
thereunto; having an active mind, and an active 
body, as far as walking was concerned; being 9 
devout beadsman, a good story-teller, and well 
read in the domestic history of every house in what 
he called his three native counties, Waterford, 
Wexford, and Wicklow. His bold spirit and repu- 
tation for sanctity gave him an ascendancy over 
the poorer class, and his quaint good humour 
caused him to be more than tolerated by the farm- 
ers and gentry. 

“It’s lead that’s in my brogues this bleseed day,” 
he said aloud, as he mended his pace. “ Holy 
Mary, speed me! ‘Ah, yah! I never think I’m grow- 
ing old, barring when I have something good to do 
in a hurry. The poor girleen! she little knows what 
I know;” and on he trudged heartily and hastily, 
muttering every now and then according to his 
custom, about what he thought, and praying for 
what he desired. Having reached the top of the 
hill which had been already climbed by Mary 
Ryan—for it was one of those small perpendicular 
ascents that are so common in the county Wicklow— 
Daddy Denny saw at a glance (notwithstanding 
his being “sand blind”) what was passing at the 
up hill farm, which lay a very little to his left: 
jndecd if he had not seen, his attention would have 


: been arrested by the voice of a woman in loud 


‘anger. 


A group of young elder trees oversha- 


' dowed the dwelling, which partook more of the 
. nature ofa farm, than a cabin; against one of these, 


which had been planted by her father at her birth, 
Mary Ryan, unable to support herself, bent in 
hopeless anguish, uttering no words, shedding no 
tears, but listening with open eyes and gasping 
lips, to the vehement abuse poured upon her by 
her father’s wife. Her child, a pallid, weary look- 
ing little girl of about seven years old, was cling- 
ing to her dress; and her own younger sister, a 
woman in appearance, yet cowed into subjection 
by her stepmother, was standing half in half 
out of the door, not knowing how to act, Mrs. 
Ryan was one of a class by no means rare, who 
imagine that their own virtue is best evinced by 
condemning with the utmost violence, every woman 
who has suffered under the supposition of swerv- 
ing from the right path. She had known Mary in 
girlhood; she knew how beloved she had been by 
the mother to whom she suceceded; she saw her 
changed, faded, and in despair; but notwithstand- 
ing all this, the harsh tones of her voice mingled 
with the balmy breezes of a July evening. 

“Go back from where you came. Father! ’deed 
an’ its himself that’s in fine health, Lord be 
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praised, dacent man; and has enough to do to pro- 
vide for dacent, well-behaved children, without 
having shame, and shame’s daughter to pick the 
potatoes God sends, for — Oh! you brazen face, 
take yer brat to yer mother’s grave, and cry 
there!” Here Mary’s sister interposed, but Daddy 
Denny could not hear the words, “If you touch 
her, and go near her, you sha'n’t stay here; depend 
upon that,” exclaimed Mrs. Ryan. “I'm yer 
father’s wife, and I'll have none like her to curse 
our house. If we're poor we're honest—not like 


- other people.” 


‘And who says she’s not honest,” said the 
stout beggarman, interposing his portly person 
between Mrs. Ryan and the almost unconscious 
Mary, “who dures ta say it! Fetch yer sister a 
drink of wather to bring her to herself, Anty, this 
minute. I’m ashamed of yez all, so Tam. I never 
heard tell of the like before in my own three coun- 
ties. Sctting a case, she had been deluhded—to 
shame I mean—did you never see a holy picture 
about a prodigal’s return? Why Mrs. Ryan, the 
print of it is hanging against yer own wall; the 
father houlding out his arms, and the calf, red and 
white and fat, standing ready for killing, and yet 
ye see the craythur dying upon these stones, and 
don’t lift her up! Ah, yah! Mary, mavourneen, 
asthore, a machree! Ye’ve supped sorrow sure 
enough a-lannan; but I know my own know, a 
cushla; and I tell you,” he continued, while, kneel- 
ing by Mary’s side, he supported her on his arm, 
«T tell you, and call the Almighty, the blessed 
Virgin, and all the holy saints of hcaven to witness 
that she, who rests on me now, in a dead faint; I 
tell you all, that, though foolish in what she did, 
she’s freer from sin than e’er a one here, barring 
her own child. Don’t cry, my pet; your mammy’s 
only in a faint, my bird. Here!” he continued, as 
the farmer himself, unconscious of what was going 
on, leapt heavily over the ditch—*here! look 
here, sir, if you ptaze, and may the Almighty, that 
stands the innocent’s friend, turn yer heart to 
your own flesh and blood!” 

James Ryan walked to where his daughter was 
still supported by Dennis; his wife hung back, for 
she did not quite like to encounter the beggar- 
man’s eloquence, which was to the full as ener- 
getic as her own, when excited. Mary Ryan was 
very like her mother, and lying pale and speechless, 
without sense or motion, the resemblance to ber 
parent on her death-bed appealed so powerfully to 
her father's feelings, that he raised her in his arms, 
calling upon Dennis to account for her appearance. 

“I wonder at you, James!” said the wife, 
“don’t you see it’s Mary, whom you often swore 
should never break the daylight at your door? I 


wonder at you, Denny, to be taking advantage of | 


the poor man’s softness and innocence. 


Get up, 


James; don’t be demeaning yourself to the like of | 


her before your honest wife and children.” 


James Ryan looked bewildered; but, as he col- | 
lected his scattered thoughts, his horror of his | 


daughter’s sin overpowered every other feeling. 


« And that’s true,” he said; “but she’s s0 like 
her mother; but it’s true for all that, She left us 
of her own accord; and the mother that bore her 
could find no place but the grave to hide her sor- 
tow in. She broke the heart of her own mother; 
and, poor as I am, she was the first that ever 
brought shame on her name.” 

“Come away, come away, James,” whispered 
her stepmother. «Come away, and don’t be let- 
ting yourself down with thinking of her.” 

“Let me alone, woman!” he exclaimed, rudely 
shaking off her hand; “ict me alone, and do not 
turn your tongue on her; mind that. Go in, chil- 
dren. I swore she should never darken my door; 
and she never shall.” He rose up, and walked 
steadily towards his cottage; but, before he had 
time to enter it, the sturdy beggar interposed. 

“Look here, James Ryan,” he said, “I tell you 
what I told her, who, I trust to the Lord, is now 
in glory. I said to her, when that girl left your 
house, that sorrow would follow her, but not 
shame. I tell you that she has never known a 
happy hour since; but I tell you, besides, that 
she'll be righted yet; and that, though the sun- 
shine of her life is gone, you'll be proud of her— 
all of you—proud of her, and proud of Mary 
Ryan’s daughter. I tell you this, Mrs. Ryan, 
ma’um, because F know you're of the sort that 
would give to get again; and the time will come 
when you'll be glad, maybe, to pick her potatoes, 
and to winnow her corn: and I tell it to you, Mister 
Ryan, because you're her father, and because the 
dread of her shame is just now stronger in you 
than your natural love; that’s why I de it.” 

« Hear the big beggarman!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ryan. 

« That’s all one ever got by being a beggarman 
from you, any way!” he answered sharply; “but 
it's the man of the house Pm speaking to—the 
father of her who lies there suffering from ano- 
ther’s sin, and not sinning herscif.” 

“ You speak like a book, Mister Denny, but it's 
no good to you,” said Mrs, Ryan. “Don't look 
back at her, James, honey, though, sure enough, 
I wouldn’t he where I am but for her. If she 
hadn't broke her mother’s heart, I’d never have 
been so happy as to be your wife.” Whether or 
not this artful piece of feminine flattery succeeded, 
I cannot tell; but certainly James preceded his 
wife into the house, and she shut the door, pulling 
the Jatch string inside to prevent its being opencd. 

« What ’H I do with her at all!” soliloquized 
Denny, while surveying Mary Ryan and her 
daughter; “the foolish ould nagur, to be led that 
way by his young witch of a wife. She may have 
years of trial still, God help her! And where will 
she shelter? Rouse yerself, Mary; my own ould 
heart’s darlint'—rouse yerself, What's that you 
say ?——that you murdered your mother, jewel? Faix, 
no—'twas the will of God, avourneen—nothing 
passes his holy will;—rouse, darling, and see if 
ould Daddy Denny can’t find you a night’s lodging 
somewhere. Oh, the hearts of some fathers—and 
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sisters, too—to see how that young clip of a sister 
deserted her like the rest. Where will I take her 
tol I know,” he said, after giving his head one 
of those earnest scratches which seem mysteriously 
to revive the Irish intellect. «I know!—ould Jen- 
ny Harper, the baroney Forth, the woman whose 
husband was killed in the mines, has a sore heart 
still, and that makes a feeling one.” 

And the Daddy fussed and talked, and, at last, 
succeeded in rousing poor Mary into a flood of 
tears, while her child kept entreating her not to 
cry. Still the broken-hearted creature sat before 
her father’s closed door, moaning, “If he would 
only forgive me, only forgive me!” The night 
dews fell, and the moon rose; and, at last, the 
kind-hearted beggar persuaded her to accompany 
him to a cabin hard by, where she’d be sure of 
shelter. Silence not being one of his qualities, he 
muttered and jabbered all the way, like most great 
talkers, expecting no reply; and so busy was he 
with his own thoughts and opinions, that he did 
not hear the light foot of Anty Ryan, who flung 
her arms round her sister's neck, and was sobbing 
on her bosom. 

“Mary! it’s your little sister that [ am, and 
dare not speak to you before ker. Your dawshy 
Anty. Agra! don’t take on too much about our 
mother. It was an inward complaint she had for 
ever so long, And sure, before the breath was out 
of her, she prayed for you with all her heart and 
sowl., Yes, she forgave you.” 

“But she thought me guilty?” inquired the 
poor creature breathlessly. 

“She forgave you, sister; I have no more to 
say: but here, don’t be cast down, here’s a thrifle 
T saved; and that saving doesn’t often trouble me; 
but I did save a few shillings just for something; 
but 'd rather give it to you, my poor Mary; it’s all 
Thave. Well, if you won't have it, the child, God 
help it, will! I’m your aunt, honey; and while 
you're Mary Ryan’s daughter, I'll love you. My 
poor innocent baby! there, God be with you. 
Daddy will tell me where you'll be. I must run 
back, for I pulled the loose stones from where the 
window’s to be to get out.” 

« Why, then, that’s right,” exclaimed Denny; 
“and a good husband and soon to you, my brave 
hearty girl; that’s the rale sort, mother’s own 
child. Success, and cross of Christ about us! that 
nothing may cross yer path worse than the beam 
of the May moon.” 

Mary Ryan and her daughter were, within an 
hour from that time, established quite to Daddy 
Denny’s satisfaction in the cabin of the widow 
Harper—a miserable dwelling, composed of turf 
and loose stones, and consisting only of one room; 
but she had not forgotten the neat habits of her 
childhood, and, smali and poor as it was, the floor 
was even and well swept; the chimney did not 
smoke; and the bed of dried heather was raised 
from the floor by sume long boards, and covered 
by a patch-quilt. The old woman showed every 
attention to her guests; boiled them some potatoes 


for supper, and afterwards bathed their feet in the 
potatoe water, taking care to throw it out when 
done with that it might not be converted inte any 
improper use by the fairies—who, it is said, have 
a great fancy for floating boats upon bath water, 
and thereby sorely bewildering the imagination of 
those who sleep either in a cabin or a palace. 

Denny betook himself to a neighbour's barn, as 
was his custom, and when he reappeared in the 
morning, he found poor Mary Ryan suffering from 
the rapid approach of fever. 

“T well know the sickness that’s coming over 
her,” said the widow; “and I'll tell you what, 
Daddy, all I have to give her is the poor bed and 
the shelter; she’s welcome to that: and [1] make a 
turn among my husband’s people for a couple of 
weeks. I'll take her little girl with me, if she'll 
come, and the neighbours won't let her want a 
mouthful through the window, quite convaynent. 
T can’t stay within a mile of a fever myself, on ac- 
count of a promise [ made my mother—and she on 
her death-bed—never to do so; so that's all I can 
say, except, may the Lord furgive unnatural rela- 
tions.” ‘I'he widow strove to prevail on the child 
to accompany her, but in vain; the little creature 
clung to her mother, importuning her with ques- 
tions of when would she go home, which she had 
not the power to answer. 

“ God be with you, Mrs. Harper, ma’um, you've 
done a Christian turn; and if there’s virtue in pray- 
ers, you shall have them, dear; maybe I won’t pep- 
per away at them for your sake;” and the widow 
cheerfully gave up her dwelling to the outcast from 
her own father’s house. 

“'Phe neighbours” did watch as they always do, 
and the beggarman positively insisted upon hav- 
ing “a drop of wine and a grain of tea” from the 
gentry “for the sick woman, who had no one to 
look to her only God and the poor.” This was 
common enough, for, as I have often said, and am 
never tired of repeating, the Irish peasant is rich 
in the virtue of generosity: but the care and ten- 
derness, the watchfulness of the child over the 
parent was subject of astonishment to all who 
knew it. By day or night she never left her mo- 
ther’s presence; caring for her wants; and sitting 
quietly upon the ground, in the light of day or the 
darkness of night, her large lustrous eyes fixed 
upon where her mother lay. Anty Ryan, and Anty 
Ryan’s sweetheart had contributed largely to Mary's 
recovery by bringing her those morsels of luxury 
which the rich do not value,and which were given to 
Anty by a kind lady forthe purpose. The watchful 
child knew who approached by the step, and her 
thin arm and cager hand were thrust immediately 
through what the widow had pompously designated 
“the window,” and the food placed in it, and hal- 
lowed by a blessing, was immediately conveyed to 
hersuffering parcnt. Mary recovered: her mysterious 
absence—the loudly repeated declarations of Daddy 
(who cither was, or seemed to be, deep in her se- 
crets) that she was innocent of shame—thc harsh- 
negs of her father—the benevolence of the widow, 
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and the extraordinary conduct of her child, created 
and kept alive an interest in her fate which ope- 
rated in her favour. When she was able to creep 
about in the sunshine, and enjoy the light breeze 
that sports amid the woods and glens of all beau- 


tiful Wicklow, she was assailed by numerous | 
questions as to “ Where she had been living?” | 


«& Who was she with?” « Was she going back!” 
« Why did she leave?” and go forth. T'o all these 
questions she meekly replied, « I cannot tell;” and 


though every one feared “she had been very wick- | 
ei,” they felt for the poor shadowy, worn-out crea- | 
ture, in whose behalf natural instinct seemed re- — 


versed; for strangely enough her little girl had 
grown iuto her protector, and the mother looked 
to the child fer her small store of comfort. Won- 
ders are wonders longer in the country than in the 
town; but Mary Ryan continued to be regarded 
with sympathy tong after astonishment as to her 
whereabouts and position had ceased, although 
three years had elapsed since her reappearance. 
She ctill sheltered bencath the widow Harper's 
roof, knitting stockings of the finest wool, which 
were sought after by the visitors to “the meeting 
of the waters,” and the immediate neighbourhood; 
and her daughter, who had none of the mother’s 
timidity in her composition, would offer them for 
sale. She had become most useful to her mother 
and the good widow; and Daddy Denny was per- 
petually on the watch to inform her ew her zeal 
and activity might be turned to the best account. 

« Darling, dear! gather a handful of them flag- 
gers—the blossoms, [ mean—bind them with the 
fairy fax, and be ready with yer curtsey at the 
Avoca Hotel, and there offer them to the ladics— 
the quality, darling, will be soon astir to see God's 
works below and above the ecarth—asnd sling a pair 
of the stockings on yer arm. Don’t take any no- 
tice of me forenint the quality; it will do you no 
good to be talking with the hig beggarman; you're 
not begging, but selling, avourneen, so you're 
above your poor Daddy. Hould up your head in 
the world, my girleen; and, above all things, don’t 


take common charity; if they give you a penny 
' have something to give them for it; never let any 


one have to say you was a beggar avourneen, mind 
that: or he would watch her going forth with a 
couple of baskets, into either of which she could 
have almost crept herself, her abundant hair hang- 
ing over her fawn-like eyes, when not tossed by 
the breeze; her cloak, more an incumbrance than a 
protection, tucked up by her aris, and her small 
bare fect, beautiful in shape and proportion, ren- 
dering her appearance a picture worthy the paint- 
ers skill. “Ye’r going after eggs now, I'll go 
bail; and I heard them say at the wooden bridge, 


' that Mary Ryan’s daughtor’s eggs were always 
fresh; and, better than that, the farmers would 


trust you to market their eggs sooner than many a 

grown woman—and sure that is a proud hearing 

for your mother;” and then the poor mother’s eyes 

would fill with tears, and she would continue her 

monotonous occupation, knit, knit, knit for ever; 
6* 


walking, sitting, standing—“the needles” were 
never out of her handa. As the girl grew stronger 
she would cut turf for their fire, and do so with an 
energy and determination that astonished every 
one. 
« Ye’r for the bog to-day, dear,” the gabcrlunzie 
said, “and by the blessing of God, it will not be 
soft weather. We had great praycrs entirely last 
Sunday against wet, the poor man’s foc; but in 
troth, jewel, I don’t like to sce you working forever- 
more so cruel hard, and you so young.” 

«Then come and help me, Daddy,” laughed the 
child. 

« Ah, darling! F own to it, I’d do anything ra- 
ther than work; it never came nat’ral to me; every 
one said I'd take to it as I grew ould and steady; 
but, jewel, I suppose I never did grow steady, 
though I grew ould, for I like it less than ever. I 
used to herd sheep on the mountains, and used to 
lie and think how happy the sun, moon, and stars, 
would be travelling—it was their nature, you 
understand, as well as mine. It does not take 
much to keep an Irishman; the tongue in his head 
will do it, without his hands; though I don’t travel 
much now. No, dear, PIl advise you, and think 
for you, and watch fur the time;—but as to work- 
ing, it’s too late in the day for me. Bedad! the 
Wicklow Hills would shout with wonder if they 
looked down on Daddy Denny clamping turf.” 

Sometimes Mary Ryan’s daughter would en- 
ecunter her grandfather, and then her eye would 
kindle, and her check flush, and she would spring 
out of his path with the fleetness of a wild doe. It 
is quite impossible to describe the tenderness and 
love she bore her mother—she hed no self, but in 
her; and the mere feeble Mary Ryan became, the 
more devoted grew the child. Daddy Denny wag 
the only one who knew what Mary’s position 
really was; but he kept it a profound secret, never 
hinting, but once to the priest’s housekeeper, as he 
was waiting to sec his Reverence, “That poor 
Mary Ryan was like Hagar and Abraham in the 
pie‘ure, only much worse treated.” Denny had 
great scripture knowledge in his own estimation, 
and was known frequently to argue thereon; and 
the poor people not understanding what he said, 
came to the invariable conclusion, that in Denny’s 
particular case, “The poverty had spiled a fine 
priest.” 

Days, weeks, months, and years went by; and 
Mary Ryan’s daughter was fast emerging from the 
girl into the woman. She had gleaned a little 
learning from a hedge schoolmaster, one of the clever. 
political old fellows, who in bygone times, taught 
the big boys « Law and Latin, Politics and the 
Read-a-made aisy,” in the same breath; he generally 
got up such ascenc as the following: 

“Spell tyrant, James Sullivan —now Jimmy 
hould up yer head like a man to show ye defy it.” 

oT” 

“Och! murder, no; what spells Ty, besides T-i?” 

« T-n, sir.” 

“Och! why ye’r only fit for a slave, Jimmy; I’m 
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sorry for ye, you poor craythur. 
at it, little Neddy.” 
« T-y-r-a-n-t!” spells out the young rogue, his 


Try your tongue 


_ bare foot placed firmly on the damp floor, and his 


eyes sparkling with triumph. 

«“ There’s my haro! take the top of the class. 
Oh! not the Latin class, my boy, ye’r not up to 
that, Neddy, yet, but above Jimmy Sullivan. 
Now for the meaning: who was a Tyrant?” 

“ Naro,” replies one. 

« Queen Elizabeth,” says another. 

« Oliver Crummel,” shouts a third. 

«“ My daddy’s landlord,” observed Neddy, “ when 
he turned us to the wide world to starve.” 

«'That’s bould spoken,” said the schoolmaster; 
“T see you understand the word, little Neddy.” 

“TI have good right, sir,” answered the child. 

“ Spell Mother, girls,” said the schoolmaster, 
who gave them, as he stated, ‘word about,’ and 
managed to appropriate domestic words to the fe- 
male class. 

«“T’'m not in two syllables yet, sir,” said Mary 
Ryan’s daughter, upon whom the schoolmaster’s 
eye fell. 

“M-u-d,” began one of the class. 

«No, that wont do; sure, you ought all to be 
able to spell it; for sorra a one that does not know 
what itis to have a good mother, barring one or 
two. Mary Wright, poor child, your mother’s in 
heaven since the day she gave you to a broken- 
hearted world; and, indeed, yours,” and aguin 
his eye fell oa Mary Ryan’s daughter, “never did 
much for you—so I'll excuse you.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said the girl, growing very 


_ red, “I'll not be excused for, that reason: my mo- 


ther did the best she could for me;” and she burst 
into tears, and then as suddenly checked her emo- 


’ tion, and spelt the cherished word correctly. 


From that hour she became the old man’s beloved 
pupil; and he suffered her to come without any 
payment, or at any hour she could; and often 
would she enter his lowly dwelling at night, with 
a long piece of bog wood, or a farthing candle, and 
crouch at his feet, to con from borrowed and 
half tom books the lesson which he not only heard, 
but assisted her to learn; dismissing her with the 
invariable assurance that “She would be a bright 
girl yet.” 

Daddy Denny greatly encouraged this love of 
learning; he brought her a slate from Wexford, 
and a book from beth Arklow and Waterford; one 
being the “Seven Champions,” and the other 
“ Cinderella.” 

« Learning,” he would tell her, “is better than 
house and land, they say; but I’m sure it’s better 
with the house and land than without it. Who 
knows what will turn up yet, if the Lord only 
spares poor Daddy till the time comes; that’s all I 
pray for, jewel; and I take care of myself, and all 
for you; though the Lord he knows it’s a great 
loss to me—the wearing brogues, I mean—to keep 
the could from my chest; for, when 1 attend the 
coaches, the vagabone beggars set the quality 


again me, shouting, ‘ What does he want, look at 
his bragues;’ and then they call me ‘brogey,’ and 
all because I want to live for your sake, agra! for 
I'm almost kilt walking the world for divarshin, 
until it has turned into hard labouron me. [ wish 
we could rouse your mother, Peggy, honey; but 
she’s sat under the trouble so long, that I’m think- 
ing she'll almost miss it, when it gocs. Oh, yah! 
well, it is a weary world; a long weary road, to 
travel from one’s birth to one’s death; an unbeara- 
ble road, if a poor sinner dare say so; only for 
what it leads to, the heavenly Jerusalem. Oh! 
that’s great glory to think on, and them that raise 
their eyes to that, wont faint with the length of 
the road. It raises a poor man’s heart to think 
that a Lazarus like myself, may lay in some. great 
saint's bosom. Well, dear, ye’r growing to be 
almost a woman, Peggy, and don't keep company 
with any of the boys about the place; sorra a one 
of them fit for you. I hope you haven’t got a 
sweetheart in your sweet head, jewel? it’s mighty 
inconvanient, and—” 

“Oh, Daddy! if I do get such a thing into my 
head, it’s you that will put it there, and so I'll tell 
mother;—and have you seen my hen with eleven 
chickens at her foot? Mother minds them; and the 
poor widow has taken ever such pains at the needles, 
and we're going to be rich, sure enough; so I'll 
hold my head as high as you please, for I’ve got 
tio silver tasters in my pocket, and I'll give one 
to you, Denny, who have been iny beat friend.” 

The old man took the little coin and deposited 
it in one of his numerous pockets, muttering, “ I'll 
fasten iton my dades, God bless her, for a mimo- 
rial.” 

« There's one thing I often want to spcak about, 
but can’t, never fo her,” said the girl, “because it 
almost kills her, Do you know anything of my 
old home, and my father?” 

“ Whisht, acushla! how should F know any- 
thing; you never saw me there?” 

« No, never; I wish I could forget it, but I can’t. 
I remember my mother catching me out of my 
sleep, and flying from the house like mad; and 
mind, too, the oaths and the curses that followed 
us. Qh! then, I was glad to keep wandering any- 
where from him!” 

“ Whisht, avourncen! it’s foolish to give sorrow 
a tongue; what do I know about such things? 
Hould up yer head, sing at yer work, say yer 
prayers, mind yer mother, and, as the schoolmas- 
fer says, Mary Ryan’s daughter will be a bright 
girl yet.” 

Two months after this little scene had passed, 


, the widow, on waking in the morning, found that 
' Mary Ryan was up before her; this was something 
| new. Peggy, indecd, was always a-foot early; the 
: first to rise on the town land, but Mary was feeble, 


and seldom awoke until long after the lark had 


; finished his mating. For a moment, the widow 


thought the girl had grown careless; the few sods 
of turf necessary for boiling potatoes were there, 
and the three-legged pot was hanging over them; 
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but the firc, so seldom extinguished in an Irish 
cabin, was out; and the kitten, singed by the turf 
ashes from black to red, was seated on the stone, 
guiltless of pur or gambol, and looking as sullen 
as possible. 

« Where are they, pusheen?” said the widow, 
who would rather talk to a cat than remain silent. 
“Ig Peggy gone after some quality speciments for 
the bride and groom at the wooden bridge? but 
where’s Mary Ryan? Oh! then, don’t be winkin’ 
that way, but tell us the news,” 

«“ Pusheen” seemed as perplexed as her mistress, 
and said so in her own way, uttering an abrupt 
mew, and then humping her back with a dissatis- 
fied air. The morning advanced, but no Mary re- 
turned. No Peggy, with careful step and thought- 
ful face, swept the floor that day, or fed the hens, 
who looked about as if in astonishment at not re- 
ceiving their uaual attention; her three books were 
on the poor dresser; but her bonnet and shawl and 
her mother’s cloak were gone. Before night, Mrs. 
Harper had inquired of every neighbour if they 
had scen her friends; no one had scen them, but a 
“ wise woman,” who had been called in the middle 
of the night to attend a farmer's wife, had met two 
women and a man, as she jogged double on the 
farmer’s horse, and was fully convinced that the 
youngest was Mary Ryan’s daughter. The coun- 
try people were both astonished and alarmed at this 
mystcrious disappearance; and Mary’s father, who 
had maintsined his harsh conduct towards them, 
relented, when it was too late, and endeavoured to 
trace them in every way. At one time, he thought 
they were in Erniscoothey; at another, in Bray; 


but still he found them not. Some called to their _ 


remembrance that they liad seen Daddy Denny 
and Mary Ryan in close conversation several 


times, and on several days previous to her disap- _ 
pearance; but then, as the bluff old beadsman was | 


in the confidence of half the women in the parish, 
nothing strange was thought of it, at the time. 

Mrs. Harper was in a state of distraction; and 
declared to every one, she would travel the world 
until she found them. They had replaced what 
was lost to her, in a great degree; and while the 
helpless nature of poor Mary worked upon her 
affections, the steady industry and activity of the 
daughter commanded her respect. 

It was perfectly truc that the beggarman had 
brought information to Mary Ryan and her daugh- 
ter which obliged them to Icave the roof that had 
so long sheltered them. 

« All we got to say to you, jewel, agra,” he said, 
when they were arranging how to steal away from 
Mrs. Harper, “is, tell no news, give no informa- 
tion to any one—now just mind that—and then 
we can Ict them know when the end comes; there’s 
no use in rising a talk, dear—it’s just like rising a 
fog, which bothers all who have any call to it. 
Avourneen, there’s a tower of strength and x rock 
of wisdom in a silent tongue! JI blaze out a good 
deal, dear, myself, but one can say a power of 
words without any meaning, and that’s the way I 


manege the country; and fait, many a legislature, 
which means a lawmaker, ma’um, would give his 
two born eyes for that same sacret. Ah, yah, 
wisha! he’s a weak-minded man that can’t keep 
his own counsel.” oY 

By the time the morning dawned and Mrs. Har- 
per awoke, the trio were far on their journey, and 
in a different direction from any it was imagined 
they had taken. ‘They agreed to keep off the high 
road as much as possible. It was strange to ob- 
serve how Denny’s mendicant propensities, and his 
kind heart, were at variance when they reached the 
pretty village of Newtownmountkennedy. The 
Wexford coach was just passing through, and it 
was evident the Daddy longed to prosecute his usual 
attack upon the pockets of the passengers; yet he 
was loath to forsake his companions for the pur- 
pose, and consoled himself with rejoicing that the 
clumsy efforts of the clamorous beggars had not 
procured them a single penny. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “it's wonderful hard to 
soften some pceople’s hearts; they have no feelin’ 
in them for the poor. I’ve heard a gentleman 
sweat he wouldn't give a beggar woman a farthing, 
barring she had some fun in her; and, at the same 
time, she had a matter of six soft children starving 
to death in the sight of her eyes—it's hard to make 
fun out of starving children! ‘The insides and the 
outsides must have different treatment altogether, 
You may pass a joke with the outsides, and touch 
them up with a story betwixt times; but seeing 
it’s mostly ladies and gentlemen that’s inside, they 
must be handled like a nest of young thrushes. No 
matter how ould they arc—the ladies I mean—a 
blessing on their beauty will smoothen all the 
frowns away. I remember once, a very stately 
one, and fresty faced she was—an ould residenter 
upon the earth, sure enough;—well, one poor in- 
nocent young woman held up her baby to her, and 
bid her think of her own little grandchildren at 
home. Och! that turned her to chilly vinegar! 
Another prayed the Lord might make her bed in 
TIeaven. Well, that’s foolish, for people that are 
rich and ould, don’t like to think of their end—not 
a halfpenny did they get: but, at last, ‘Sweet 
lady,’ I says, ‘I’m thinking of the little sixpence 
you give me two years ago, and God bless you 
for it,’ 

«¢That’s a tie!’ she says, ‘for I never gave a 
beggar a sixpence in all my life.’ 

« «Didn't ye, dear?’ I says; ‘well, then, it must 
have been Lady Mary, the beauty of the country: 
and it’s no wonder I'd make the mistake, for you're 
as like as two peas.” I saw the corners of her inouth 
move up and down, and she give me a penny! If 
ye see a law college boy, with a goold band to his 
cap, sure he wants to be thought on the military 
line, and ye’r safe in calling him ‘handsome Cap- 
tain,’ or «noble Major.’ I’ve known a shop boy 
have the same dress outside on a week's holiday to 
their people; there’s no harm in mistaking every 
spalpcen you meet fora gentleman, though,” added 
Denny, thoughtfully, “it’s not pleasant to be de- 
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grading one’s solf, if one could help it. When ye 
see a indy with little children about her, praise the 
children; and, if they're ag ugly as frogs, lay on them 
all kindy of angels; and if they're roaring wicked 
with ill-temper, call them ‘tittle lambs:’ then, if she 
has any motherly feeling about her, you're sure of 
atoster, It's easy enough to werk the moncy out 
of any pocket, if ye can understend the nalure of 
tho body that carries it—that’s where the know. 
ledge is wanting, Foreigners are mighty soft at 
first, and there used to be great trade entirely at 
the Pigeon House, and about there. Women with 
twins, as near to match as they could get ’em—wi- 
dows—deserted wives, and fatherless children— 
lame men, blind men, and the falling siekness— 
but that’s over long ago. In the heart of the war 
IT mado a purty penny myself, as a wounded sol- 
dier, with a plate in my head, and a bud leg—any- 
thing for a bit of bread! Sure the half of us 
would work if we could get it; and the Lord above 
knows that the lies we tould, for variely, were'nt 
worse than the truth, ‘That the plain, hard, grip. 
ing starvation was with us, ut home and abroad, 
by night and day, that was true, any how; but 
people had heerd that so often they did not like to 
be bothered with it. So, after all’s said and done, 
it was aguinst thut we strove—(iod help us, and 
forgive us the inventions—slarvation makes one’s 
wits bright! Bedad! I was so thin one or two of 
the hard summers, that if it wasn’t that I had the 
wit to put stones in my wallet Pd have been blown 
away.” 

I wish I had apace to recount all Daddy Denny's 
stories; some of them could not fail to make you 
weop; and his transitions from humour to pathos 
were truly characteristic of his calling, ‘T’here are 
many who cannot fail to remember this energetic, 
yat lazy personage, who latterly begged from habit 
rather than necessity, and who was at all times 
trusty, and trusted by many of his superiors, parti- 
cularly in tho time of “ the troubles,” when, I have 
been told, he was in the prime of life, and rendered 
humane assistance to whoever necded it. 

The wanderers had journeyed for nearly a week, 
when, on the evening of the fifth day, “Do you 
know where you are, Peggy!” inquired Mary Ryan 
of her daughter. 

“T think I do,” replied the girl; “1 think I 
know tho turn of that river, I think—yes, I do 
know those trees; that’s just the way the crows 
used to be flying, with the same noise, Yes, mo- 
ther, though I never looked from this hill before, I 
know that big brick house, and the gate stuck fast 
just asit ia, which I used to be climbing, but never 
could swing on. Och!” sho added, with an invo- 
luntary shudder, “1 hope wo ain’t going to live 
there again?” 

“ Whisht, honey! whisht!” ejaculated the beg- 
garman; “wishing is a mighty foolish thing for 
those who put their trustin God. Sure, everything 
will turn out well to those who have faith, dear; 
if not well for this world, well for the next. Til 
go now and hear the news, and you can sit here 


with yer mother ‘tll I'm back, acushla,” and away 
went Denny at his own particulur and professional 
trot, 

Peggy found a “dry ditch” for her mother to 
rest on; and having rolled her own shawl into a 
“soft sate,” she made her sit upon it, placing her- 
self higher up, so that her mother’s lead rested in 
her lap. ‘The worn-out woman did not spenk a 


, word for more than an hour, but the large tears 
' kept rolling from her eyes, while her daughter mur- 


miured every now and then, “ Mother, avourncen! 
don’t take on Ko;” « Mother, darlin’, you're tenrin’ 
out my heart;” « Mather, honey, trust in the 
Lord;” « Oh, what will f do at all, and no ono near 
me; she'll die here with the fair trouble o mind.” 

“Trouble is a Jong time killin’, or I'd have been 
dead long ago,” replied her mother, to whom the 
shedding of teara hod been a relief; «but Pin easier 
now, God be praised; and, Peggy, the Gime is come 
for me, your mother, to humble myself to tell you, 
my born child, the whole truth.” 

“ Don’tdistress yerself, darlin’ mother! dowt—I 
know all T want to know,” replicd the girl, with a 
trembling voice; “ where's the good of going it over 
—for what?” 

“ You know nothing, Pegzy; how should you?" 

“Oh, bad news travela with hare's feet,” she an- 
awered; * but don’t mother—I'll be happier nut to 
hear it from your own self, because then Pd be 
thinking, maybe, the half was lies.’ 

“ Peggy, honey, in sight of his house, and under 
the blessed canopy of Heaven, and knowing the Al- 
mighty’s cyes arc on me—as sure as ull this, 60 
surely am E your father's wife.’ ‘The girl at first 
made no reply, but clasped her hands around her 
parent’s neck, and at last snid: 

« Aw’ why didn’t you tell me this before; sure, 
if it was a sacret, not to take away any shume, 
would I own it—only just for inward satisfaction 
to myself.” 

“ Why you never Ict on to me you were re- 
proached with it, my darlin’.” 

« No, mother, how could It Sure, it isn’t easing 
my own heart by chilling yours, I'd be, but what 
does it signify? I'm able for the world now! I 
can look an honest woman’s daughter in the face. 
Oh, mother, jewel, and I to doubt you.” 

“You must hold your tongue still, Poggy, until 
I give you leave to speak. Your father, dear, wax 
above me; and [’d never have known him but for 
his coming about our place in the shooting season. 
My father and mother had fixed on one in my own 
line of life for me, and I knew I'd be forced to 
marry him if [ staid at home; and all the time my 
heart's whole love was with your father. I tried 
to hide this from my father and mother, as well as 
from the young man [ loved; but, och hone! I 
blinded my parents, but not my lover. J was 
proud of his love—he was go above me; and he 
said he was proud of my beauty. Well, dear, I 
agreed to leave my parents, as he promised to 
marry me; but, as he was entirely dependent on 
his fother, he book-swore me to keep it secret from 
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man and mortal till his father’s death. I was sa- 
tisfied, and went with him one Sunday evening to 
return no more. He eased my heart with a mar- 
riage; but there was only us two by, and the 
priest, if he was a priest, who said the wordy, For 
the first (ow months he was very kind; and though 
IT was under the heaviest shadow that can fall oun 
woman, still [owas his wife, and I bawed down 
under it, thankful to look at him—to hear him 
speak; though his words became mixed with hit- 
terness, still the voice was his. You were born; 
and what was such joy to me, was sorrow to him. 
Ilis father, he said, grew frightened for fear he 
ahould marry me; and, instead of being allowed to 
sit at his table, he sent me to the kitchen, there to 
bear the insults of an old bad woman, whose 
daughter had filled iny place. Oh, my darting 
child! may the Lord preserve you from the double 
death of fin ling out bit by bit that what you loved 
was below hate. Sul Delung to him. TP longed ta 
fo home, ad then thought how [had no home. 
My mother was kind, but [ fad a hard father, I 
thought, maybe, that being his wife, God inight 
turn his heart; and Ttold him so onee. Oh, the 
cruelty of that laugh, when he answered that | 
wasa fool, and dared me to find a witness for what 
had passed between us. As longas [thought to 
do him geod it was well enough, but [ roused 
avainst this, and he turned us from his door with 
curses and blows; blows, darlin’, that {cll only on 
me. J thought to tell his father the truth; buteven 
if [ hadn't taken the onth, sure it would hurt him 
and not have served you--for I wouldn’t be be- 
lieved, Since then, darlin’, he openly married one 
of his own rank, for his father died!” 

“And why did we come here, mother darlin’; 
and what has Daddy Denny to do with us?” asked 
Peggy. 

“There's no time to tell that,” interrupted the 
beggar, who had approached without being oh- 
served, “no time, the breath's in him still; and the 
use ho made of it for the last twenty ininutes is to 
rave about you; and my heart aches for the poor 
lady, who is patient aga lamb, and begs for God's 
sake to bring any one that will ease his mind.” 

“Then you were sent for, mother dear!” ine 
quired the poor girl while assisting her to rise, 

“Yous, dear; Daddy contrived to get a friend of 
his own into the place; and when yonr father got 
this mortal sickness, he brought me to be near; 
thinking that, at the last, he might do us justice.” 

The three hurried to the house, which was full 
of lamentation; and people running backwards and 
forwards, crying and howling for “the master.” 
The priest, who had administered « the fast rites,” 
was standing near the door, reproving the more 
noisy. 

Dennis advanced to his reverence, and falling on 
his knees to erave his blessing, which was quickly 
granted, told him that “the woman his honour 
wanted to see was come!” 

“Phen you have had a hand in this,” said the 
priest; “but so best, Denny; if you never do 
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worse, the next penance I give you, and I gave 
you one, T remember, about six years ago, will not 
put you to much trouble; tet the woman come in.” 

“ God bless your reverence. ve been to many 
a knec, and am grateful to yer honor for yer mere 
cy,” replied the beggar, humbly. 

fn another moment Mary Ryan and her daugh- 
ter were in the bath «Twill go up with you,” 
said the priest, “and the young gitl can remain 
here,” 

When Mary entered the chamber of death, the 
lust throes of dissolving nature were convulsing 
the frame of the dying man! She staggered to- 
wards the bed, from which the lady he had mar- 
ried had been forcibly removed, and, falling on 
her Knees, clasped und kissed his clammy hand. 
He rallied, and recognized her; he felt her hand 
finger by finger: and when he touched the ring, he 
half rose up, stammered « Mary,” fell back, and 
his spirit departed. 

The poor woman forgot everything save the 
Jove of her early days, She uttered no complaint 
of his cruelly and injustice, but she wept bitterly, 
Not so Dennis; he had expected that wrong would 
have been made right; and he followed « his reves 
rence” out of the house, when every beggar in 
the district crowded into it, expectant of the to- 
baceo and whiskey, besides ather good cheer, which 
in those days acecompanicd the funeral of high 
and low. Whatever his conversation with the 
priest may have been, it was known only to them- 
kelves; but it had the eflect of sending Denny back 
to the house, where he mingled among the crowd. 
An Irish wake, forty years ago, was a strange 
assembly of high and low, rich and poor; the body 
laid out according to ite rank, candles and incense 
burning, and every one who desired, permitted to 
enter into the awful presence of the dead—where, 
having first dropped upon their knees, and said a 
brief prayer, they forthwith proceeded to talk and 
laugh, only pausing to join in the wail or lamenta- 
tion of the paid mourners, who ever and anon 
raised high the « keen,” in extemporizing on the loas 
of the deceased. ‘This painful exhibition gene- 
rally took place in the fargest room of the huuse, 
while the others were filled with people all oecu- 
pied in the same manner; the very lowest class 
remaining (after taking one look at the departed), 
in the kitchen offices, where they drank and ate; 
and it would have been a disgrace to the memory 
of the dead, if everything was not conducted on a 
“liberal plan”—a seale befitting the fame of Trish 
hospitality. Many bereaved families plunged 
deeper and deeper in debt, that they might comply 
with this semi-barbarous custom, which, generally 
speaking, is now modified and brought within a 
moderate compass. Among such varied groups 
the heggarman wandered, secking Mary Ryan, or 
her daughter, and hoping they might not have left 
the house before he had spoken with either one or 
the other. At fast one of the servants told him 
that the woman the “ poor master called for,” had 
fallen into such a state of insensibility that she 
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had carried her to a loft, and that, for her part, she 
didn’t think she’d live. “And the girl?’ She 
knew nothing about her, except that she «had set 
a strange girl in a back house to mind the boilings, 
or there’d be nothing for the people to cat, the 
dwelling was so thronged, and would be worse 
as the night drew on. She locked her in, and 
wouldn’t have thought of her for another hour or 
two, but for him.” Dennis reconnoitred through a 
window, and, finding that the unwilling watcher 
was Mary’s daughter, accomplished her liberation; 
and, having first teld her on no account, no matter 
what indignity she or her mother suffered, to leave 
the house until he told them they might do so, he 
sent her in search of Mary Ryan. After much 
delay and many repulses, Peggy succeeded. It 
was a miscrable loft, in a distant part of the tum- 
bling building where Mary had been carried; the 
slates were off in many places; and the wind 
rushed through the shadowy laths, tumbling at 
every fresh gust some lump of mortar or clattering 
tile. As the night advanced, the voices of many 
intoxicated persons, mingled into one great discord- 
ant noise, ascended to where the heart-broken girl 
was chafing her mother’s hands, while she laid 
across her feet to impart a portion of her young 
warmth to her parent’s weary limbs. She had 
arranged some old curtains, that had been thrown 
into a corner to decay, into a tolerably comfortable 
bed, and moistened her lips with some milk which 
the servant had given her for herself, Ter conso- 
lation was that there they were left to themselves; 
and from behind a parapet she could sce all that 
passed in the court-yard. The moon rose to its 
full height, and the shadows it threw upon the 
floor were, she thought, very terrible. 

Once a huge cat peered down upon her from a 
rafter, and then seampered away, while bits of the 
old roof tumbled on all sides. She was shivering 
from head to fuot; and the old damp hangings she 
threw over her shoulders seemed to make her still 
more cold; but her mother slept, breathing as 
gently as a sleeping child; ‘hat, at least, was a 
consolation; if it had not increased her joncliness 
the more, it would indeed have made her heart beat 
with thankfulness and joy. She knelt softly down 
by her mother’s side, and after repeating her pray- 
ers, she enumerated to herself every instance she 
had ever heard of God’s watchful care by night as 
well as by day. This strengthened and refreshed 
her; and yet every cloud that passed athwart the 
moon, and so caused a partial eclipse to the small, 
shivering, chilly light which flickered through the 
aperture, made her repeat the words morc fer- 
vently. Sometimes she would fix her eyes on a 
bright, solitary star, and then turn them on her 
mother, who looked in the dim, uncertain light, so 
deathly pale that the giti would hold in her own 
breath to listen for the manifestation that she was 
still in hfe. Suddenly she was roused from a nod- 
ding sleep by the fall of a stone or brick which 
rattled into the room, followed by a heavy grunt- 
ing sort of noise, as of a person breathing hard 


- despair would return no more. 
' said for the repose of his scul that day; but none 
' prayed as fervently for his cternal repose as she 
- whose heart he had crushed almost to bursting. 


after violent exertion. A shrick quivered on her 
lip, but she repressed it, and immediately felt the 
wisdom of having done so. 

“ Peg, Peggy, avourncen,” puffed a well known 
voice, “don’t be frightened, darlin’; its me, a cush- 
Jn machree, ould Daddy Denny; wait till I catch 
my breath, which is flying from me like a widgeon 
from a gun. Och, hone! [’m too, ould for climb- 
ing, and couldn’t have reached you at all, but for 
the tough bames of the stable and a ladder, dear, 
that Peter Mullowny’s houlding. I’ve got the 
girl of the house, dear, to forget where ycz. are; and 
so keep quiet tiil ye’r wanted, jewel; and here’s 
more than you'll ait, I know, for the three days of 
the wake, or drink aither, fresh mate and white 
bread of your own father’s, I mane; for, poor man, 
God be good to him, he’s to the fore still, and a fine 
wake as ever I was at; lashings of everything, 
more especially people; the Jady has a fine spirit 
in her, an’, but faix, dear, my head’s bothered 
somehow, and the moon’s turning round on me; 
so, the Lord be wid yee; I needn't bid ye take 
care of yer mother, for sure its Mary Ryan’s 
daughter ye are; and pray for yer sinful soul—I 
mean my—hould hard and fast Peter dear, for 
somehow, both myself and the ladder’s mighty 
unsteady.” 

Such were the last distinct words the girl heard 
from her elevated friend; but she crept to the para- 
pet, had the satisfaction of seeing him safely on 
the roof of the stable, and then, though the ladder 
did fall with o crash which, if there had not been 
a greater noise elsewhere, would have called forth 
the inmates of the house, he descended safely; and 
she heard his voice raised to the tune of Alley 
Croker, in which another equally broken and in- 
harmonious joined, while crossing the court-yard. 
Again she prayed; and, at last, creeping closely to 
her mother, the two slept beneath a roof which 
had refused them shelter in the days of their utter 
helplessness, 

«The girl of the house” did, to all appearance, 
forget Mary Ryan and her daughter; but some one, 
every morning, placed a full measure of milk at 
the rough door of the loft—a measure so full, that 
after both had partaken abundantly thereot, they 
had cnough to cause the great cat, which had so 
frightened Mary the first night, to pur and look as 
contented and cheerful as beeame the solidity and 
respectability of his ancient race. Still these three 
days and nights passed in all the aching anxiety 
of knowing nothing, and hoping and fearing all 
things, At last the wild, yet solemn pageantry 
was over. The hearse, the mourners, the priests, 
the people departed. Mary Ryan watched from 
the broken roof the road it took—the same road 


- she and her child had traversed in years long ago. 


They had returned; but he who drove them to 
Holy masses were 


Peggy wept and prayed from sympathy with 
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her mother; but she could hardly keep down the 


spirit of strong indignation that was roused by a 
full sense of the injustice they had sustained; and 
no hart ever panted for the water brooks more than 
she did for liberty. 

Before the funeral was completely out of sight, 
the only noise that broke upon the stillness of the 
house was the rough shutting to of doors, and the 
echo of footsteps. At last ‘the girl of the house” 
made her appearance, and beckoning them to fol- 
low down a half ladder, half stair, conducted them 
to a Jarge parlour from which the remnants of the 
entertainment had been hastily removed, and 
thrust them with very little ceremony and sundry 
mutterings of “ being bothered with the like,” into 
a sort of anteroom, to which it led. The door 
hung loosely on its hinges, and remained un- 
closed. Presently a pale, gentle looking woman 
entered the room, and her widow’s dress made 
Mary's heart beat more quickly. She was fol- 
lowed by others, who had returned from the fune- 
ral; and in a short time the party were placed 
round the table, the pricst being seated at the 
widow’s right hand, while the attorney of the 
next town intimated his intention of reading the 
will of his “late respected friend.” 

He read and read; and all that Mary Ryan and 
her daughter could comprehend was, that he read the 
same thing over and over again, until, at last—was 
it, could it be possible? were they awake? was it 
reality? could he who had that day entered the 
cold and silent grave, could Ae have made such a 
confession? Mary Ryan, his only lawful wife! and 
such and such lands to pass to her and her child, 
thereby hoping to make atonement for his sins. 
Peggy felt her mother sinking, and clasped her in 
her arms; after this all was confusion: the lady 
who had been so grossly deceived was carried fiom 
the room totally insensible; her brother, roused 
at such indignity, declared the man must have been 
out of his senses, and that there was no proof; and 
while the attorney declared the man’s perfect sanity, 
the priest said that without, of course, violating the 
sacredness of the confessional, there was proof, and 


Daddy Denny was brought forward, who declared 
he had witnessed the marriage, by means anything 
but straightforward, certainly; and of this fact even 
Mary Ryan was not aware until that moment. 
Daddy Denny was very unwilling to be cross- 
questioned on the subject, but was obliged to submit; 
and certainly the evidence was very clear, even 
according to his own showing, that he had been 
courting a “a responsible woman,” the servant to 
the “couple beggar,’ who performed the hasty 
ceremony, and that she had put him in press, in 
a corner cupboard, to be out of the way, from 
whence he saw Mary married. After all the wo- 
man jilted him; and at any other time his bitter- 
ness on the subject would have created much 
amusement. Mary and her daughter had come forth 
in the melé, and if a doubt had existed of the no- 


_ bleness of Mary's nature, it would have vanished 


before the earnestness which she evinced that no- 
thing might be done “ to hurt the poor lady’s feel- 


: ings who had meant her no harm.” 


Daddy Denny always stoutly denied that he 


knew the contents of the will—how should he? 


But his anxiety to keep Mary and her daughter 
in the house was (I quote his own worda,) “ en- 


: tirely from a drame he had.” 


Be that as it may; Peggy, or as she was called on 
the evening of her changed fortunes, Miss Marga- 
ret, is living still, and often speaks to him she 
loves best in all the world—her husband—of the 
enduring patience and virtue of her mother, who 
lived meckly and prosperously during the remain- 
der of her few years, and died soon after her daugh- 
ter became a wife. 

What a privilege it is to know a person un- 
spoiled by prosperity: Mary’s daughter is one of 
these. I have sat with her upon her mother's 
grave, and heard her story, of which I am the 
faithful chronicler; and at that time the beggarman, 
then hale and hearty as a frosty day, stood beside 
us. Since then, he has fallen asleep; but I well 
remember the proud expression of his bright face 
as he asked me what I thought of Mary Ryan’s 
daughter? 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


If there be something which elevates 
and exalts us in our esteem, tinging our 
hearts with heroism, and our souls with 
pride, in the love and attachment of some 
fair and beautiful girl, there is something 
equally humiliating in being the object of 
cold and speculative calculation toa match-. 

making family. Your character studied— 
| your pursuits watched—y our tastes conned 
over—your very temperament inquired 
into—surrounded by snares—environed by 
prattised attentions—one eye fixed upon 
the registered testament of vour relative, 
the other rivetted upon your own caprices, 
and then those thousand little cares and 
kindnesses which come 60 pleasurably 
upon the heart when the offspring of true 
affection, perverted as they are by base 
‘views and sordid interest, are so many 
shocks to the feelings and understanding ; 
like the Eastern sirecco, which seems to 
breathe of freshness and of health, and yet 
bears but pestilence and death upon its 
breezes; so these calculated and well- 
considered traits of affection only render 
callous and harden the heart which had 
responded warmly, openly, and abundant: 
ly, to the true outpourings of affection. 

At how many a previuusly happy hearth 
has the seed of this fatal passion planted - 
its discord! how many a fair and lovely 
girl, with beauty and-attractions sufficient. 
to win all that her heart could wish of 
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fondness and devotion, has, by thia perni- 
cious passion, become a cold, heartless and 
worldly coquette, weighing men’s charac- 
ters by the adventitious circumstances of 
their birth and fortune, and scrutinizing 
the eligibility of a match with a practised 
acumen with which a notary investigates 
the solvency of a creditor! How do the 
traits of beauty, gesture, voice, and man- 
ner, become converted into the common- 
place and distasteful trickery of the world ! 
The very hospitality of the house becomes 
suspected, their friendship is but fictitious ; 
those rare and goodly gifts of fondness and 
sisterly affection, which grow up in hap- 
pier circumstances, are here but rivalry, 
envy, and. ill-conceived hatred; the very 
accomplishments which cultivate and a- 
dorn life, that light but grateful frieze 
which girds the temple of holy happiness, 
are here but the meditated and well-con- 
sidered occasions of display ; all the bright 
features of womanhood, all the freshness 
of youth, and all its fascinations, are but 
like those richly colored and beautiful 
fruits, seductive to the eye and fair to look 
upon, but which within contain nothing 
but a core of rottenness and decay. -Chas. 
O'Malley. 
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